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FOREWORD 


There is no more absorbing story than that of the discovery and 
interpretation of India by Western consciousness. I refer not 
only to its geographical, linguistic, and literary discovery, to ex- 
peditions and excavations — in short, to everything that constitutes 
the foundation for Western Indianism — but above all to the vari- 
ous cultural adventures inspired by the growing revelation of 
Indian languages, myths, and philosophies. Some of these cultural 
adventures have been described by Raymond Schwab in his tine 
book La Renaissance orientale. But the discovery of India is still in 
progress, and nothing entitles us to suppose that it is nearing its 
end. For the analysis of a foreign culture principally reveals what 
was sought in it or what the seeker was already prepared to dis- 
cover. The discovery of India will not be accomplished until the day 
the creative forces of the West shall have run irremediably dry. 

When spiritual values are in question, the contribution of phi- 
lologv, indispensable though it may be, does not exhaust the rich- 
ness of the object. Xo doubt it would have been useless to attempt 
to understand Buddhism so long as the texts were not accurately 
edited, so long as the various Buddhistic philologies were not insti- 
tuted. The fact remains that a comprehension of that vast and com- 
plex spiritual phenomenon was not infallibly guaranteed by the 
possession of such excellent tools as critical editions, polyglot 
dictionaries, historical monographs, and so on. When one ap- 
proaches an exotic spirituality, one understands principally what 
one is predestined to understand by one's own vocation, by one’s 
own cultural orientation and that of the historical moment to which 
one belongs. This truism is of general application. The image that 
our nineteenth century created of "inferior societies” was largely 
derived from the positivistic, antireligious, and ametaphysical 
attitude entertained bv a number of worthy explorers and ethnol- 
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FOREWORD 


ogists who had approached the “savages” with the ideology of a 
contemporary of Comte, Darwin, or Spencer. Among the “primi- 
tives” they evervwhere discovered “fetishism” and “religious 
infantilism” — simply because they could see nothing else. Only the 
resurgence of European metaphysical thought at the beginning of 
the present century, the religious renaissance, the many and vari- 
ous gains made by depth psychology, by poetry, by microphvsics, 
have made it possible to understand the spiritual horizon of “primi- 
tives,” the structure of their symbols, the function of their myths, 
the maturity of their mysticisms. 

In the case of India the difficulties were even greater. On the one 
hand, the tools had to be forged, the philologies pursued; on the 
other, choice had to be made of the aspects of Indian spirituality 
that were most penetrable by the Western spirit. But, as was to 
be expected, what appeared to be most penetrable was precisely 
what answered to the most pressing needs of Western culture. It 
was chiefly interest in comparative Indo-Aryan philology that 
brought Sanskrit to the fore as a subject of study about the middle 
of the nineteenth century — just as, a generation or two earlier, 
minds had been stimulated to turn to India by idealistic philosophy 
or by the charm of the primordial images that German romanti- 
cism had just rediscovered. During the second half of the century, 
India was chiefly interpreted in terms of naturistic mythology and 
of the cultural fashion thereby launched in Europe and America. 
Finally, the resurgence of sociology and cultural anthropology in 
the first quarter of our own century inspired new perspectives. 

All these experiments had their value, for they corresponded to 
problems natural to European culture. The various methods of ap- 
proach practiced by Western scholars, though not always success- 
ful in revealing all the true values of Indian spirituality, were 
nevertheless of service. Little by little, India began to assert its 
presence in the consciousness of the West. For a considerable pe- 
riod, it is true, that presence was preponderantly manifested by 
comparative grammars It was but rarely and timidly that India 
made its appearance in histories of philosophy— w here, in accord- 
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ance with the fashion prevailing at the moment, its place alternated 
between German idealism and “prelogical mentality.” When inter- 
est in sociology became general, there was a great deal of solemn 
criticism of the caste system. But all these attitudes find their ex- 
planation in the horizons of modern Western culture. When a cul- 
ture bestowed high priority among its problems upon the explana- 
tion of a linguistic law or of a social structure, India suffered no 
diminution by being invoked to solve one or another etymology or 
to illustrate one or another stage of social evolution — indeed, this 
was rather a mark of respect and admiration. In anv case, the modes 
of approach were not bad in themselves: they were merely too spe- 
cialized, and their chances of revealing the various contents of a 
great and complex spirituality were proportionately limited. For- 
tunately, methods are subject to improvement, and the failures of 
the past were not wasted — successive generations soon learned not 
to repeat the errors of their predecessors. We need only measure 
the progress in the study of Indo-European mythology from the 
time of Max Muller, and we shall realize the advantage that a 
Georges Dumezil has been able to gain, not only from comparative 
philology, but also from sociology, the history of religions, and 
ethnology, in presenting an infinitely more precise and infinitely 
more fertile image of the great categories of Indo-European mythi- 
cal thought. 

Everything leads to the belief that, at the present moment, a 
more accurate knowledge of Indian thought has become possible. 
India has entered the course of history; and, rightly or wrongly, 
Western consciousness tends to take a more serious view of the 
philosophies of peoples who hold a place in history. On the other 
hand, especially since the last generation of philosophers, Western 
consciousness is more and more inclined to define itself with ref- 
erence to the problems of time and history. For over a century, the 
greater part of the scientific and philosophical effort of the West 
has been devoted to the factors that “condition” the human being. 
It has been shown how and to what degree man is conditioned by 
his physiology, his heredity, his social milieu, the cultural ideology 
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in which he shares, his unconscious — and above all by history, by 
his historical moment and his own personal history. This last 
discovery of Western thought — that man is essentially a temporal 
and historical being, that he is, and can only be, what history has 
made him — still dominates Western philosophy. Certain philo- 
sophical trends even conclude from it that the only worthy and 
valid task proposed to man is to assume this temporality and this 
historicity franklv and fully, for any other choice would be equiv- 
alent to an escape into the abstract and nonauthentic and would be 
at the price of the sterility and death that inexorably punish any 
betrayal of history. 

It does not fall to us to discuss these theses. We may, however, 
remark that the problems that today absorb the Western mind 
also prepare it for a better understanding of Indian spirituality; 
indeed, they incite it to employ, for its own philosophical effort, the 
millennial experience of India. Let us explain. It is the Inman condi- 
tion, and above all the temporality of the human being, that consti- 
tutes the object of the most recent Western philosophy. It is this 
temporality that makes all the other “conditionings” possible and 
that, in the last analysis, makes man a “conditioned being,” an 
indefinite and evanescent series of “conditions.” Now, this problem 
of the "conditioning” of man ( and its corollary, rather neglected in 
the West: his “deconditioning”) constitutes the central problem of 
Indian thought. From the Upanisads onward, India has been seri- 
ously preoccupied with but one great problem — the structure of the 
human condition. ( Hence it has been said, and not without reason, 
that all Indian philosophy has been, and still is, “existentialist ”) 
The West, therefore, might well learn: ( l ) what India thinks of the 
multiple “conditionings” of the human being; ( -2 ) how it has ap- 
proached the problem of the temporality and historicity of man; 
(■’>) what solution it has found for the anxiety and despair that in- 
e\ ltably follow upon consciousness of temporality, the matrix of 
all "conditionings.” 

With a ritror unknown elsewhere, India has applied itself to 
analysing the various conditionings of the human being. W e hasten 
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to add that it has done so not in order to arrive at a precise and 
coherent explanation of man (as, for example, did nineteenth- 
century Europe when it believed that it explained man bv his 
hereditary or social conditioning), but in order to learn how far the 
conditioned zones of the human being extend and to see if anything 
else exists beyond these conditionings. Hence it is that, long before 
depth psychology, the sages and ascetics of India were led to ex- 
plore the obscure zones of the unconscious. They had found that 
man’s physiological, social, cultural, and religious conditionings 
were comparatively easy to delimit and hence to master; the great 
obstacles to the ascetic and contemplative life arose from the activ- 
ity of the unconscious, from the sarnskaras and the i 'asanas — “im- 
pregnations,” “residues,” “latencies” — that constitute what depth 
psvchology calls the contents and structures of the unconscious. It 
is not, however, this pragmatic anticipation of certain modern 
psychological techniques that is valuable; it is its employment for 
the “deconditioning” of man. Because, for India, knowledge of the 
svstems of “conditioning” could not be an end in itself; it was not 
knowing them that mattered, but mastering them: if the contents of 
the unconscious were worked upon, it was in order to “burn” them. 
We shall see by what methods Yoga conceives that it arrives at 
these surprising results. And it is primarily these results which are 
of interest to Western psychologists and philosophers. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We have no intention of inviting 
Western scholars to practice Yoga (which, by the way, is not so 
easy as some amateurs are wont to suggest) or ot proposing that 
the various Western disciplines practice yogie methods or adopt the 
vogic ideologv. Another point of view seems to us far more 
fertile — to study, as attentively as possible, the results obtained bv 
such methods of exploring the psyche. A whole immemorial ex- 
perience of human behavior in general here offers itself to Western 
investigators. It would be at least unwise in them not to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

As we said earlier, the problem of the human condition — that is, 
the temporality and historicity of the human being — is at the verv 
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center of Western thought, and the same problem has preoccupied 
Indian philosophy from its beginnings. It is true that we do not 
there find the terms “history” and “historicity” in the senses that 
they bear in the West today, and that we very seldom find the term 
“temporality.” In fact, it was impossible that these concepts should 
be found under the particular designations of “history” and “his- 
toricity.” But what matters is not identity in philosophical termi- 
nology; it is enough if the problems are homologizable. Now, it 
has long been known that Indian thought accords considerable 
importance to the concept of maya, which has been translated — and 
with good reason — as “illusion,” “cosmic illusion,” “mirage,” 
“magic,” “becoming,” “irreality,” and the like. But, looking more 
closely, we see that maya is illusion because it does not participate 
in Being, because it is “becoming,” “temporality” — cosmic be- 
coming, to be sure, but also historical becoming. It is possible, 
then, that India has been not unaware of the relation between illu- 
sion, temporality, and human suffering. Although its sages have 
generally explained human suffering in cosmic terms, we realize, 
if we read them with the attention they deserve, that they were 
thinking particularly of human suffering as a “becoming” condi- 
tioned by the structures of temporality. We have touched upon this 
problem elsewhere , 1 and we shall have occasion to return to it. 
What modern Western philosophy terms “being situated,” “being 
constituted by temporality and historicity,” has its counterpart, in 
Indian philosophy, in “existence in maya ” If we can homologize 
the two philosophical horizons — Indian and Western — everything 
that India has thought on the subject of max a has a certain timeli- 
ness for us today. This becomes apparent if, for example, we read 
the Bhagavad Gita. Its analysis of human existence is conducted in 
a language that is familiar to us: maya is not only cosmic illusion 
but abo, and above all, historicity; not only existence in the eternal 
cosmic becoming but above all existence in time and history. For 

l C f. S\ mholisrne religieux et angoisse” in the collecthe volume 
7, . -i- tin tc»ip< prdtnt er Id Jczom de I'dprit. 'For full references, see the 
List of Works Cited.” 
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the Bhagavad Gita, as in some measure for Christianity, the prob- 
lem presented itself in these terms: how shall we resolve the 
paradoxical situation created by the twofold fact that man, on the 
one hand, finds himself in time, given over to history, and that, on 
the other hand, he knows that he will be “damned” if he allows 
himself to be exhausted by temporality and historicity; that, 
consequentlv, he must at all costs find in this world a road that 
issues upon a transhistorical and atemporal planer The solutions 
proposed bv the Bhagavad Gita w ill be discussed later. What we 
wish to emphasize now is that all these solutions represent various 
applications of Yoga. 

Here again, then, we encounter Yoga. For the fact is that, to the 
third question that is of concern to Western philosophy (the ques- 
tion, that is, what solution India proposes for the anxiety produced 
bv our discovery of our temporality and historicity, the means by 
which one can remain in the world without letting oneself be ex- 
hausted bv time and history), the answers offered by Indian 
thought all more or less directly imply some knowledge of Yoga. 
Hence it is apparent what familiarity with this problem can mean 
to Western investigators and philosophers To repeat: it is not a 
matter of purely and simply accepting one of the solutions proposed 
bv India. A spiritual value is not acquired after the fashion of a new 
make of automobile. Above all, it is not a matter of philosophical 
svncretism, or of “Indianization,” still less of the detestable “spir- 
itual” hybridism inaugurated by the Theosophical Society and 
continued, in aggravated forms, by the countless pseudomorphs of 
our time. The problem is more serious: it is essential that we know 
and understand a thought that has held a place of the first impor- 
tance in the history of universal spirituality. And it is essential that 
we know it now. For, on the one hand, it is from now on that, any 
cultural provincialism having been outstripped by the very course 
ofhistorv, we are forced — Westerners and non- Westerners alike — 
to think in terms of universal history and to forge universal spirit- 
ual values. And. on the other hand, it is now that the problem of 
man's situation in the world dominates the philosophical conscious- 
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ness of Europe — and, to repeat, this problem is at the very center 
of Indian thought. 

Perhaps this philosophical dialogue will not be carried on, espe- 
cially at first, without some disappointments. A number of Western 
investigators and philosophers may find the Indian analyses rather 
oversimplified and the proposed solutions ineffectual. Any technical 
language that is dependent upon a certain spiritual tradition always 
remains a jargon; Western philosophers may perhaps find the 
jargon of Indian philosophy outmoded, lacking in precision, un- 
serviceable. But all these risks to which the dialogue is subject are 
of minor importance. The great discoveries of Indian thought will 
in the end be recognized, under and despite the philosophic jargon. 
It is impossible, for example, to disregard one of India’s greatest 
discoveries: that of consciousness as witness, of consciousness 
freed from its psychophysiological structures and their temporal 
conditioning, the consciousness of the “liberated” man, of him, 
that is, who has succeeded in emancipating himself from temporal- 
ity and thereafter knows the true, inexpressible freedom. The con- 
quest of this absolute freedom, of perfect spontaneity, is the goal of 
all Indian philosophies and mystical techniques; but it is above all 
through Yoga, through one of the many forms of Yoga, that India 
has held that it can be assured. This is the chief reason we have 
thought it useful to write a comparatively full exposition of the 
theory and practices of Yoga, to recount the history of its forms, 
and to define its place in Indian spirituality as a whole. 

It was after three years of study at the University of Calcutta 
( 1 9 ' 2 8— 3 1 ) under the direction of Professor Surendranath Das- 
gupta, and a residence of six months ( 1931 ) in the asram of Rishi- 
kesh, Himalaya, that we entered upon the composition of this book. 
A first version, written in English, translated into Romanian by 
the author, and retranslated into French bv some friends, was pub- 
lished in l‘»36', under the title 1 oga. Essai sur les origines de la 
mystique indienne Together with faults due to youth and inex- 
perience, this version suffered from unfortunate misunderstandings 
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resulting from the double translation; in addition, the text was dis- 
figured by a large number of linguistic and typographical errors. 
Despite these serious imperfections, the work was well received by 
Indianists; the reviews bv Louis de la Yallee Poussin, Jean Przy- 
luski, Heinrich Zimmer, V. Papesso, to cite only those who have 
since died, long ago encouraged us to prepare a new edition. The 
corrections and the added material have resulted in a text that 
differs considerably from that of the 1956 publication. Except for a 
few paragraphs, the book has been entirely rewritten in order to 
adapt it as much as possible to our present views. ( A portion of this 
new version was used in a little book published in 1948 : Techniques 
du Toga.) The bibliographies and the summaries of the present 
position of research in regard to the various questions, the details 
demanded by certain more special aspects of the problem, and, in 
general, all the technical discussions have been brought together at 
the end of the book in the form of short appendixes. We have 
sought to present a book that should be accessible to nonspecialists, 
without, however, departing from strict scientific practice; in the 
documentation collected at the end of the volume, Indianists will 
find supplementary material and bibliographical items. Need we 
add that none of the bibliographies is exhaustive? 

We have used existing translations of Sanskrit and Pali texts 
whenever good ones were available. If in translating the l'oga- 
sutras and their commentaries we sometimes deviate from current 
interpretations, we do so in view of the oral teaching of our Hindu 
masters, especiallv of President Surendranath Dasgupta, with 
whom we translated and discussed all the important texts of the 
yoga-darsana. 

In its present form, this book is addressed especially to histori- 
ans of religions, psychologists, and philosophers. The greater part 
of it is devoted to an exposition of the various forms ofyogic tech- 
nique and of their history. Excellent books are available on the 
svstem of Patanjali — notably those by Dasgupta; hence we have 
not considered it necessary to discuss this subject at length. The 
same is true of the techniques of Buddhistic meditation, for which 
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an abundant critical literature already exists. Instead, we have 
emphasized less known or inadequately studied aspects: the ideas, 
the symbolism, and the methods of Yoga, as they are expressed in 
tantrism, in alchemy, in folklore, in the aboriginal devotion of 
India. 

\Ye have dedicated this work to the memory of our protector, the 
Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra Nandi of Kasimbazar, who made 
our residence in India possible by awarding us a scholarship, and to 
the memory of our most cherished masters: Nae Ionescu and 
Surendranath Dasgupta. To the teaching of the first we owe our 
philosophical initiation and orientation. As to Surendranath Das- 
gupta, not only did he lead us into the very center of Indian 
thought, but for three years he was our professor of Sanskrit, our 
master, and our guru. May all three rest in the peace of their faith! 

We began the preparation of this present edition long ago, but 
we should not have been able to finish it except for a happy combi- 
nation of circumstances. By according us a research grant, the 
Bollingen Foundation, of New York, allowed us to devote several 
years to the present work: may the Trustees of the Foundation 
accept our most sincere acknowledgments here. It is thanks to our 
dear friend' Dr. Rene Laforgue and Delia Laforgue, who so tact- 
fully put their house at our disposal, that, since 1.951 , we have been 
able to work in unhoped-for conditions; mav they rest assured of 
our most sincere gratitude. 

Mircca Eliade 

Paris, September 15, 195-t 


POSTSCRIPT 

For the present edition, all quotations from the Yoga-sutras and the com- 
mentaries on them and all texts of which reliable English translations do 
not exist have been translated directly from Sanskrit into English. We 
ha\ e also added a number of recent bibliographical references. 

M. E. 

Saint-Cloud, August, 1.957 
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CHAPTER O NE 


The Doctrines of Yoga 


Point of Departure 

F OUR basic and interdependent concepts, four “kinetic 
ideas,’’ bring us directly to the core of Indian spirituality. They 
are karma, may a, nirvana , and yoga. A coherent history of Indian 
thought could be written starting from any one of these basic con- 
cepts; the other three would inevitably have to be discussed. In 
terms of Western philosophy, we can say that, from the post-Vedic 
period on, India has above all sought to understand: 

( 1 ) The law of universal causality, which connects man with the 
cosmos and condemns him to transmigrate indefinitely. This is the 
law of karma. 

( <2 ) The mvsterious process that engenders and maintains the 
cosmos and, in so doing, makes possible the “eternal return” of 
existences. This is may a, cosmic illusion, endured (even worse- 
accorded validity) by man as long as he is blinded by ignorance 
( avidya ) . 

(s) Absolute realitv, “situated” somewhere beyond the cosmic 
illusion woven by mdya and beyond human experience as condi- 
tioned bv karma; pure Being, the Absolute, by whatever name it 
may be called — the Self ( atman ), brahman, the unconditioned, the 
transcendent, the immortal, the indestructible, nirvana, etc. 

(4) The means of attaining to Being, the effectual techniques for 
gaining liberation. This corpus of means constitutes Yoga properly 
speaking. 
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yoga: immortality and freedom 
With these four concepts in mind, we can understand how the 
fundamental problem of all philosophy, the search for tiuth, pre- 
sents itself to Indian thought. For India, truth is not precious in 
itself; it becomes precious b\ virtue of its soteriological function, 
because knowledge of truth helps man to liberate himself. It is not 
the possession of truth that is the supreme end of the Indian sage; it 
is liberation, the conquest of absolute freedom. The sacrifices that 
the European philosopher is prepared to make to attain truth in 
and for itself: sacrifice of religious faith, of worldly ambitions, of 
wealth, personal freedom, and even life — to these the Indian sage 
consents onlv in order to conquer liberation. To “free oneself” is 
equivalent to forcing another plane of existence, to appropriating 
another mode of being transcending the human condition. 1 his is as 
much as to say that, for India, not only is metaphysical knowledge 
translated into terms of rupture and death (“breaking” the human 
condition, one “dies” to all that was human); it also necessarily 
implies a consequence of a mystical nature: rebirth to a noncondi- 
t toned mode of being. And this is liberation, absolute freedom. 

In studving the theories and practices of Yoga we shall have 
occasion to refer to all the other ' kinetic ideas” of Indian thought. 
For the present, let us begin by defining the meaning of the term 
yoga Etwnologic.illy. yoga derives from the root yuj, “to bind to- 
gether.” “hold fast,” “yoke,” which also governs Latin jungere, 
jug um , French joug, etc. The word yoga serves, in general, to 
designate any ascetic technique and any method of meditation. Natu- 
rallv, these various asceticisms and meditations have been differ- 
ently evaluated by the many Indian philosophical currents and 
mwic.il movements. As we shall soon see, there is a “classic” 
Yoga, a “system of philosophy” expounded by Patanjali in his 
celebrated yoga-ultras, and it is from the “system” that we must 
set out in order to understand the position of Yoga in the history of 
Indian thought But, side by side with this “classic” Yoga, there 
are countless forms of “popular,” nonsystematic voga; there are 
also non-Brahmanic yogas , Buddhist, Jainist); abo\e all, there are 
yogas whose structures are “magical,” “mystical," and so on. 
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i. The Doctrines of Toga 

Basically it is the term yoga itself that has permitted this great 
variety of meanings, for if, etymologically, yaj means “to bind,’’ it 
is nevertheless clear that the “bond” in which this action of binding 
is to result presupposes, as its preliminary condition, breaking the 
“bonds” that unite the spirit to the world. In other words, libera- 
tion cannot occur if one is not first “detached” from the world, if 
one has not begun bv withdrawing from the cosmic circuit. For 
without doing so, one could never succeed in finding or mastering 
oneself. Even in its “mystical” acceptation — that is, as signifving 
union — Yoga implies a preliminary detachment from matter, 
emancipation with respect to the world. The emphasis is laid on 
man’s effort (“to yoke”), on his self-discipline, by virtue of which 
he can obtain concentration of spirit even before asking (as in the 
mystical varieties of Yoga ) for the aid of the divinity. “To bind to- 
gether,” “to hold fast,” “to yoke” — the purpose of all this is to 
unify the spirit, to do away with the dispersion and automatism that 
characterize profane consciousness. For the “devotional” (mvsti- 
cal) schools of Yoga this “unification,” of course, only precedes 
the true union, that of the human soul with God. 

What characterizes Yoga is not only its practical side, but also its 
initiatory structure. One does not learn Yoga by oneself; the 
guidance of a master (guru) is necessary. Strictly speaking, all the 
other “svstems of philosophy” — as, in fact, all traditional disci- 
plines or crafts — are, in India, taught by masters and are thus 
initiations; for millenniums they have been transmitted orally, 
“from mouth to ear.” But Yoga is even more markedly initiatory 
in character. For, as in other religious initiations, the yogin begins 
by forsaking the profane world (family, society) and, guided by 
his guru, applies himself to passing successively beyond the be- 
havior patterns and values proper to the human condition. When 
we shall have seen to what a degree the yogin attempts to dis- 
sociate himself from the profane condition . 1 we shall understand 
that he dreams of “dving to this life ” We shall, in fact, witness a 
death followed by a rebirth to another mode of being — that repre- 

1 Below, p. 95 . 
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yoga: immortality and freedom 

sented by liberation. The analogy between Yoga and initiation be- 
comes even more marked if we think of the initiatory rites — 
primitive or other — that pursue the creation of a “new body,” a 
“mystical body” (symbolically assimilated, among the primitives, 
to the body of the newborn infant). Now, the “mystical body,” 
which will allow the yogin to enter the transcendent mode of being, 
plays a considerable part in all forms of Yoga, and especially in 
tantrism and alchemy. From this point of view Yoga takes over 
and, on another plane, continues the archaic and universal symbol- 
ism of initiation — a symbolism that, it may be noted, is already 
documented in the Brahmanic tradition (where the initiate is called 
the “twice-born”). The initiatory rebirth is defined, by all forms 
of Yoga, as access to a nonprofane and hardly describable mode of 
being, to which the Indian schools give various names: moksa, 
nirvana, asamskrta, etc. 

Of all the meanings that the word yoga assumes in Indian litera- 
ture, the most explicit is that which refers to the Yoga “philoso- 
phy” (yoga-darsana) , particularly as set forth in Patanjali’s Toga- 
sutras and in the commentaries on them. Certainly, a darsana is not 
a system of philosophy in the Western sense ( darsana — view, 
vision, comprehension, point of view, doctrine, etc., from the root 
drs = to see, to contemplate, to comprehend, etc.). But it is none 
the less a system of coherent affirmations, coextensive with human 
experience, which it attempts to interpret in its entirety, and 
having as its aim the “liberation of man from ignorance” (how- 
ever various the meanings that the word “ignorance” is made to 
express). Yoga is one of the six orthodox Indian “systems of 
philosophy” (“orthodox” here meaning “tolerated by Brahman- 
ism,” in distinction from the “heretical” systems, such as Bud- 
dhism or Jainism). And this “classic” Yoga, as formulated by 
Patanjali and interpreted by his commentators, is also the best 
known in the West. 

So we shall begin our investigation with a review of Yoga 
theories and practices as formulated by Patanjali. We have several 
reasons for adopting this procedure: first, because Pataftjali’s 
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i. The Doctrines of Toga 

exposition is a “system of philosophy”; second, because a great 
many practical indications concerning ascetic techniques and con- 
templative methods are summarized in it — indications that other 
(the nonsystematic) varieties of Yoga distort or, rather, color in 
accordance with their particular conceptions; finally, because 
Patanjali’s Toga-siitras are the result of an enormous effort not 
onlv to bring together and classify a series of ascetic practices and 
contemplative formulas that India had known from time imme- 
morial, but also to validate them from a theoretical point of view by 
establishing their bases, justifying them, and incorporating them 
into a philosophy. 

But Patanjali is not the creator of the Yoga “philosophy,” just 
as he is not — and could not be — the inventor of yogic techniques. 
He admits himself 3 that he is merely publishing and correcting 
( atha voganusdsanam) the doctrinal and technical traditions of 
Yoga. And in fact yogic practices were known in the esoteric 
circles of Indian ascetics and mystics long before Patanjali. Among 
the technical formulas preserved by tradition, he retained those 
which an experience of centuries had sufficiently tested. As to the 
theoretical framework and the metaphysical foundation that 
Patafijali provides for these practices, his personal contribution is 
of the smallest. He merely rehandles the Samkhya philosophy in its 
broad outlines, adapting it to a rather superficial theism in which he 
exalts the practical value of meditation. The Yoga and Samkhya 
systems are so much alike that most of the affirmations made by 
the one are valid for the other. The essential differences between 
them are few: (i) whereas Samkhya is atheistic. Yoga is theistic, 
since it postulates the existence of a supreme God (Isvara); (2) 
whereas, according to Sanikhva, the only path to salvation is that 
of metaphysical knowledge. Yoga accords marked importance to 
techniques of meditation. In short, Patanjali's effort, properly 
speaking, was especially directed to co-ordinating philosophical 
material — borrowed from Samkhya — around technical formulas for 
concentration, meditation, and ecstasy. Thanks to Patafhali, Yoga, 

C TugJ-.'Utras, i, i. 
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yoga: immortality and freedom 
which had been a “mystical” tradition, became a “system of 
philosophy.” 

Indian tradition regards Samkhva as the oldest darsana. The meaning 
of the term samkhxa seems to have been “discrimination,” the chief end of 
this philosophy being to dissociate the spirit ( purusa ) from matter 
( pralrti ). The earliest treatise is the Samkhya-karika by Isvarakrsna; its 
date is not definitely established, but it cannot be later than the fifth cen- 
tury of our era. 5 Among the commentaries on the Samkhya-karika, the 
most useful is the Samkhya-tattva-kaumudi by Yacaspatimisra (ninth cen- 
tury). Another important text is the Samkhya-pravacana-sutra (probably 
fourteenth century), with the commentaries by Amruddha (fifteenth cen- 
tury) and Yijnanabhiksu (sixteenth century). 

To be sure, the importance of the chronology of the Sarpkhya texts 
must not be exaggerated. In general, any Indian philosophical treatise 
contains conceptions that antedate its composition and that are often ex- 
tremely old. If we find a new interpretation in a philosophical text, this 
does not mean that it had not been entertained earlier. What seems to be 
"new” in the Samkhy a- sutras may often be of unquestionable antiquity. 
Too much importance has been accorded to the allusions and polemics that 
can perhaps be discovered in these philosophical texts. Such references 
may very well be directed at opinions far more ancient than those to which 
the\ would seem to allude. If, in India, one can succeed in establishing the 
dates of different texts — and it is much more difficult there than elsewhere 
— it is still more difficult to establish the chronology of philosophical ideas 
themselves. Like Yoga, Samkhva also has a prehistory. Very probably the 
origin of the system should be sought in an analysis of the constitutive ele- 
ments of human experience, conducted from the point of view of distin- 
guishing between the elements that forsake man at death and those that 
are “immortal,” in the sense that they accompany the soul m its destiny 
beyond the grave. Such an analysis already occurs in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana (X, 1,3, -i), which divides the human being into three “immortal” 
and three “mortal” parts. In other words, the “origins” of Samkhva are 
bound up w ith a problem of a mvstical nature: what subsists of man after 
death, what constitutes the veritable Self, the immortal element of the 
human being? 

A long controversy, which still persists, concerns the historical per- 
3 See Additional Note I. 1 . at the end of this book. 
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i. The Doctrines of Toga 

sonality of Patanjali, the author of the Yoga-s lit ras. Some Indian com- 
mentators (King Bhoja, Cakrapanidatta, the commentator on Caraka in 
the eleventh century, and two others, of the eighteenth century) have 
identified him with Patanjali the grammarian, who lived in the second 
centurv before our era. The identification has been accepted by Liebich, 
Garbe, and Dasgupta and contested by Woods, Jacobi, and A. B. Keith. 4 
Whatever the fact may be, these controversies concerning the period of 
the Yogasutras are of little relevance, for the techniques of ascesis and 
meditation set forth by Patanjali are certainly of considerable antiquity; 
they are not his discoveries, nor those of his time; they had been first 
tested many centuries before him. Indeed, Indian authors rarely present a 
personal system; in the great majority of instances, they are content to 
formulate traditional doctrines in the language of their own time. This is 
even more typically observable in the case of Patanjali, whose sole aim is 
to compile a practical manual of \ery ancient techniques. 

Vyasa (seventh-eighth century) composed a commentary, Yoga- 
bhdsxa, and Vacaspatimisra (ninth century) a gloss, Tattvavaisaradi, 
which are among the most important contributions to an understanding of 
the Yogasutras. King Bhoja (beginning of the eleventh century) is the 
author of the commentary Rajamartanda, and Ramananda Sarasvati (six- 
teenth century) of the Mantprabhd. Finally, Vijnanabhiksu annotated 
Vyasa’s Yoga-bhdsxa in his remarkable treatise, the 1 oga-vai ttika. 0 

For Samkhya and Yoga, the world is real (not illusory — as it is, 
for example, for Vedanta). Nevertheless, it the world exists and 
endures, it is because of the "ignorance” of spirit; the innumerable 
forms of the cosmos, as well as their processes of manifestation and 
development, exist only in the measure to which the Self (purusa) 
is ignorant of itself and, bv reason ot this metaphysical ignorance, 
suffers and is enslaved. At the precise moment when the last Self 
shall have found its freedom, the creation in its totality w ill be re- 
absorbed into the primordial substance. 

It is here, in this fundamental affirmation (more or less explicitly 
formulated) that the cosmos exists and endures because of man’s 
lack of knowledge, that we can find the reason for the Indian 

4 See Note I. *2. 

5 For editions and translations of vosric texts, see Note I. 2. 
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depreciation of life and the cosmos — a depreciation that none of the 
great constructions of post-Vedic Indian thought attempted to hide. 
From the time of the Upanisads India rejects the world as it is and 
devaluates life as it reveals itself to the eyes of the sage — ephem- 
eral, painful, illusory. Such a conception leads neither to nihilism 
nor to pessimism. This world is rejected, this life depreciated, 
because it is known that something else exists, beyond becoming, 
beyond temporality, beyond suffering. In religious terms, it could 
almost be said that India rejects the profane cosmos and profane 
life, because it thirsts for a sacred world and a sacred mode of 
being. 

Again and again Indian texts repeat this thesis — that the cause 
of the soul’s “enslavement” and, consequently, the source of its 
endless sufferings lie in man’s solidarity with the cosmos, in his 
participation, active and passive, direct or indirect, in nature. Let 
us translate: solidarity with a desacrahzed world, participation in a 
profane nature. Neti! neti! cries the sage of the Upanisads: “Xo, 
no! thou art not this; nor art thou that!” In other words: you do 
not belong to the fallen cosmos, as you see it now ; vou are not 
necessarily engulfed in this creation; necessarily — that is to sav, 
by virtue of the law of your own being. For Being can have no 
relation with nonbeing. Now, nature has no true ontological reality; 
it is, indeed, universal becoming. Every cosmic form, complex and 
majestic though it may be, ends by disintegrating; the universe it- 
self is periodically reabsorbed by “great dissolutions” (ma/ij- 
pralaya) into the primordial matrix ( prahrti ). Now, whatever be- 
comes, changes, dies, vanishes does not belong to the sphere of 
being— to translate once again, is not sacred. If solidarity with the 
cosmos is the consequence of a progressive desacralization of hu- 
man existence, and hence a fall into ignorance and suffering, the 
road toward freedom necessarily leads to a desolidarization from 
the cosmos and profane life. (In some forms of tantric Yoga this 
desolidarization is followed by a desperate effort toward the re- 
sacralization of life ' 

\ et the cosmos, life, ha\e an ambicalent function. On the 
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hand, they fling man into suffering and, by virtue of karma, enmesh 
him in the infinite cycle of transmigrations; on the other hand, in- 
directly, they help him to seek and find “salvation” for his soul, 
autonomy, absolute freedom ( moksa , mukti). For the more man 
suffers (that is, the greater is his solidarity with the cosmos), the 
more the desire for emancipation increases in him, the more in- 
tensely he thirsts for salvation. Thus the forms and illusions of the 
cosmos — and this by virtue of, not in spite of, their inherent magic, 
and by virtue of the suffering that their indefatigable becoming 
ceaselesslv feeds — put themselves at the service of man, whose 
supreme end is emancipation, salvation. “From Brahman down to 
the blade of grass, the creation [Trs/f] is for the benefit of the soul, 
until supreme knowledge is attained.” 6 Supreme knowledge — 
that is to say, emancipation not only from ignorance, but also, and 
indeed first of all, from pain, from suffering. 

The Equation Pain-Existence 

“All is suffering for the sage” ( duhkameva sarza vivekinah), writes 
Patafijali . 7 But Patafijali is neither the first nor the last to record 
this universal suffering. Long before him the Buddha had pro- 
claimed: “All is pain, all is ephemeral” {sari- am duhkham, sarvam 
anityam). It is a leitmotiv of all post-Upanisadic Indian specula- 
tion. Soteriological techniques, as well as metaphysical doctrines, 
find their justification in this universal suffering, for they have no 
value save in the measure to which they free man from “pain.” 
Human experience of whatever kind engenders suffering. “The 
bodv is pain, because it is the place of pain; the senses, objects, 
perceptions are suffering, because they lead to suffering; pleasure 
itself is suffering, because it is followed by suffering.” 8 And 
Isvarakrsna, author of the earliest Sarnkhva treatise, declares that 
the foundation stone ofSamkhya is man’s desire to escape from the 
torture of the three sufferings — from celestial misery (provoked 

6 Sjmhhxa-sutras, III, -t7. 7 Toga-sutras, II, 15. 

8 Aniruddh.i, commenting on Samkhya-sutras, II, l. 
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bv the gods), from terrestrial misery (caused by nature), and 
from inner or organic misery . 9 

Yet this universal suffering does not lead to a "philosophy of 
pessimism.” No Indian philosophy or gnosis falls into despair. On 
the contrary, the revelation of "pain” as the law of existence can 
be regarded as the conditio sine qua non for emancipation. Intrin- 
sically, then, this universal suffering has a positive, stimulating 
value. It perpetually reminds the sage and the ascetic that but one 
way remains for him to attain to freedom and bliss — withdrawal 
from the world, detachment from possessions and ambitions, 
radical isolation. Man, moreover, is not alone in suffering; pain is a 
cosmic necessity, an ontological modality to which every "form” 
that manifests itself as such is condemned. Whether one be a god 
or a tiny insect, the mere fact of existing in time, of having dura- 
tion, implies pain. Unlike the gods and other living beings, man 
possesses the capability of passing beyond his condition and thus 
abolishing suffering. The certainty that there is a way to end 
suffering — a certainty shared by all Indian philosophies and 
mysticisms — can lead neither to "despair” nor to "pessimism.” 
To be sure, suffering is universal; but if man knows how to set 
about emancipating himself from it, it is not final. For, if the hu- 
man condition is condemned to pain for all eternity — since, like 
every condition, it is determined by karma 10 — each individual who 
shares in it can pass beyond it, since each can annul the karmic 
forces by which it is governed. 

To "emancipate” oneself from suffering — such is the goal of all 
Indian philosophies and all Indian mysticisms. Whether this 
deliverance is obtained directly through "knowledge” (according 
to the teaching of Vedanta and Sarpkhya, for example) or bv means 
of techniques (as Yoga and the majority of Buddhist schools hold), 
the fact remains that no knowledge has any value if it does not seek 

9 Samkhya-kdrihl, I. 

10 Let us recall the meanings of the term: work, action; destiny (inelucta- 
ble consequence of acts performed in a previous existence); product, effect 
etc. 
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the “salvation” of man. “Save for that, nothing is worth knowing,” 
says the Svetasvatara Upanisad (1, 12). And Bhoja, commenting on 
a text of the Toga-sutras (IV, 22), declares that any knowledge 
whose object is not deliverance is valueless. Vacaspatimisra begins 
his commentary on Isvarakrsna’s treatise: “In this world, the 
audience listens only to the preacher who sets forth facts whose 
knowledge is necessary and desired. To those who set forth doc- 
trines that no one desires, no one attends, as comes to pass with 
fools 01 with men of the herd, who are good in their practical 
affairs but ignorant of the sciences and arts.” 11 The same author, 
in his commentary on the Vedanta-sutra-bhasya, specifies the 
necessary knowledge: “No lucid person desires to know what is 
devoid of all certainty or what is of no use . . . or of no impor- 
tance.” 12 

In India metaphysical knowledge always has a soteriological 
purpose. Thus only metaphysical knowledge {vidya, jnana. prajna) 
— that is, the knowledge of ultimate realities — is valued and 
sought, for it alone procures liberation. For it is by “knowledge” 
that man, casting off the illusions of the world of phenomena, 
“awakens.” By knowledge — and that means: by practicing with- 
drawal, the effect of which will be to make him find his own center, 
to make him coincide with his “true spirit” ( purusa at man). 
Knowledge is transformed into a kind of meditation, and meta- 
physics becomes soteriology. In India not even “logic” is without a 
soteriological function in its beginnings. Manu uses the term 
anvklsaki (“science of controversy,” logic) as an equivalent to 
atmavidya (“knowledge of the soul,” of the atman) — that is, to 
metaphysics. 13 Correct argumentation, in conformity with the 
norms, frees the soul — this is the point of departure of the Nyaya 
school. Moreover, the earliest logical controversies, from which 
the Nyava darsana will later develop, were concerned precisely 
with sacred texts, with the different interpretations that could be 

1 1 Tattva-kaumudi, ed. Ganganatha Jha, p. l. [Tor full references, see the 
list of works cited.” 

12 Bhamati, ed. Bala Sastri, pp. 1-2. 
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put upon such and such an injunction in the Vedas; the purpose of 
all these controversies was to make possible the correct perform- 
ance of a rite, in accordance with tradition. Now, this sacred tradi- 
tion, of which the Vedas are the expression, is revealed. Under 
such conditions, to seek the meaning of words is to remain in 
permanent contact with the Logos, with the spiritual reality that is 
absolute, suprahuman, and suprahistorical. Just as the right pro- 
nunciation of the Vedic texts results in giving the ritual maximum 
efficacy, so right comprehension of a Vedic maxim results in purifying 
the intelligence and thus contributes to the spirit’s liberation. All 
partial “ignorance,” as it is abolished, carries man a step onward 
toward freedom and bliss. 

The importance that all these Indian metaphysics, and even 
the ascetic technique and contemplative method that constitute 
Yoga, accord to “knowledge” is easily explained if we take into 
consideration the causes of human suffering. The wretchedness of 
human life is not owing to a divine punishment or to an original 
sin, but to ignorance. Not any and every kind of ignorance, but only 
ignorance of the true nature of Spirit, the ignorance that makes us 
confuse Spirit with our psychomental experience, that makes us 
attribute “qualities” and predicates to the eternal and autonomous 
principle that is Spirit — in short, a metaphysical ignorance. Hence 
it is natural that it should be a metaphysical knowledge that 
supervenes to end this ignorance. This metaphysical knowledge 
leads the disciple to the threshold of illumination — that is, to the 
true “Self.” And it is this knowledge of one’s Self — not in the 
profane sense of the term, but in its ascetic and spiritual sense — 
that is the end pursued by the majority of Indian speculative sys- 
tems, though each of them indicates a different way of reaching it. 

For Samkhva and Yoga the problem is clearly defined. Since 
suffering has its origin in ignorance of “Spirit” — that is, in con- 
fusing “Spirit” with psychomental states— emancipation can be 
obtained onl\ it the confusion is abolished. 1 he differences between 
S.unkin a and Uoga on this point are insignificant. Only their 
methods differ: j Samkhva seeks to obtain liberation solely bv 
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gnosis , whereas for Yoga an ascesis and a technique of meditation are 
indispensable. In both darsanas human suffering is rooted in illu- 
sion, for man believes that his psychomental life — activity of the 
senses, feelings, thoughts, and volitions — is identical with Spirit, 
with the Self. He thus confuses two wholly autonomous and 
opposed realities, between which there is no real connection but 
only an illusory relation, for psychomental experience does not 
belong to Spirit, it belongs to nature ( prakrti ) ; states of conscious- 
ness are the refined products of the same substance that is at the 
base of the physical world and the world of life. Between p sychic"! 
states and inanimate objects or living beings, there are only 
differences of degree. But between psychic states and Spirit there is 
a difference of an ontological order; they belong to two different 
modes of being. “Liberation” occurs when one has understood 
this truth, and when the Spirit regains its original freedom. Thus, 
according to Samkhva, he who would gain emancipation must 
begin bv thoroughly knowing the essence and the forms of nature 
( prakrti ) and the laws that govern its evolution. For its part, Yoga 
also accepts this analysis of Substance, but finds value only in the 
practice of contemplation, which is alone capable of revealing the 
autonomy and omnipotence of Spirit experimentally^ Hence, before 
expounding the methods and techniques of Yoga, we must see how 
the Samkhva darsana conceives Substance and Spirit, together with 
the cause of their false solidarity; we must, in short, see in what the 
gnostic wav advocated by this “philosophy” consists. We must also 
determine to what degree the Samkhva and Yoga doctrines coin- 
cide, and distinguish, in the theoretical affirmations of the latter, 
those which are based on “mystical” experiences lacking in 
Sarpkhya. 

The “Self’ 

Spirit (“soul”) — as a transcendent and autonomous principle — is 
accepted bv all Indian philosophies, except by the Buddhists and 
the materialists (the Lokayatas) 14 But it is by entirely different 

1 4 See Note I, 3. 
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approaches that the various darsanas seek to prove its existence and 
explain its essence. For the Nyava school, soul-spirit is an entity 
without qualities, absolute, unknowing. Vedanta, on the contrary, 
defines the atman as being saccidananda ( sat = being; cit = con- 
sciousness; ananda = bliss) and regards Spirit as a unique, 
universal, and eternal reality, dramatically enmeshed in the tem- 
poral illusion of creation (may a). Sarpkhya and Yoga deny Spirit 
( purusa ) any attribute and any relation; according to these two 
“philosophies,” all that can be affirmed of purusa is that it is and 
that it knows (its knowing is, of course, the metaphysical knowl- 
edge that results from its contemplation of its own mode of be- 
ing)- 

Like the atman of the Upanisads, purusa is inexpressible. 15 Its 
“attributes” are negative. “Spirit is that which sees f saksin = 
witness)], it is isolated [kaivalyarn}, indifferent, mere inactive 
spectator,” writes livarakrsna, 16 and Gaudapada, in his commen- 
tary, insists on the eternal passivity of purusa. The autonomy and 
impassivity of Spirit are traditional epithets, as Samkhy a- sutras, 
I, 147, attests; commenting on this text, Aniruddha cites the 
famous passage from the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (IV, 3, 15), 
“This purusa is free” ( asango , “without attachments”), and 
Vijnanabhik.su refers to Svetasvatara Upanisad, VI, 2, and Vedanta- 
sdra, 158. Being irreducible, without qualities (nirgunatvat ) , 
purusa has no “intelligence” (ciddharma) , 17 for it is without 
desires. Desires are not eternal, hence they do not belong to Spirit. 
Spirit is eternally free, 13 for states of consciousness, the flux of 
psychomental life, are foreign to it. If purusa nevertheless appears 
to us to be an "agent” ( kartr ), this is owing both to human illusion 
and to the unique correlation termed yogyata , 19 which designates a 

1.3 The phrase neti, neti — "not thus! not thus!” — of Brhadaranyaka Upani- 
sad. 111. <j , 126', recurs in Samk/na-sutras, III, 75 . 

16 Sdmkhya-kanka, ly. 17 Samkhy a-sutras, I, 146 . 

1 s Ibid., I, 162. 

1 '< Yyasa (ad r,;gj-sutr.u. I. h and VScaspatimisra (ibid, and Tattva- 
kaumudl, 31 ) state that "this unique correlation has no beginning," is not 
o'.\;ng to a spatial or temporal correlation between the Self and intelligence; 
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kind of pre-established harmony between the two essentially 
distinct realities constituted by Self ( purusa ) and intelligence 
( buddhi ; the latter, as we shall see further on, being only a “more 
refined product” of the primordial matter or substance)'. 

Patanjali’s position is the same. In Toga-sutras, II, 5, he repeats 
the statement that ignorance ( avidya ) consists in regarding what 
is ephemeral (unity a), impure ( asuci ), painful ( duhkha ), and non- 
Spirit ( anatma ) as being eternal ( nitya ), pure (suci), bliss ( sukha ), 
and Spirit ( atman ). Vyasa 20 reiterates that perception, memory, 
reasoning, etc., belong to the intelligence ( buddhi ) and that it is 
only by the effect of an illusion that these mental faculties are 
attributed to the purusa. 21 

Now, this conception of purusa at once raises difficulties. For if 
Spirit is eternally pure, impassive, autonomous, and irreducible, 
how can it acquiesce in being accompanied by psychomental ex- 
perience? And how is such a relation possible? We may profitably 
postpone an examination of the solution that Sarpkhya and Yoga 
propose for this problem until we shall have become better ac- 
quainted with the possible relationships between the Self and 
nature. We shall then see that the effort of the two dars'anas is 
principally applied to the problem of the true nature of this 
strange “relation” that links purusa to prakrti. However, neither 
the origin nor the cause of this paradoxical situation has been the 
object of a formal discussion in Sarpkhya- Yoga. Why, finally, did 
the Self acquiesce in being drawn into a foreign orbit, more partic- 
ularly that of life — and thus in engendering man as such, concrete, 
historical man, condemned to every catastrophe, assailed by every 


it is a \ogvata — that is, a correspondence of a metaphysical order between 
Spirit (purusa) and the most subtle product of Substance, buddhi. This “cor- 
relation,” which constitutes one of the greatest difficulties of Indian specula- 
tion in general, is explained by Sarpkhya and Yoga through the teleological 
instinct of nature (prakrti), which, without knowing it, “works” for the de- 
liverance of Spirit. (See below, p. 30.) On the eight possible hypotheses to 
explain the relationships puriua-prakrti, cf. Vyasa, ad II, 23. 

'20 Ad Toga-sutras. II, 18. 

21 See also Bhoja, ad Toga-sutras , II, 20, and Note I, 4. 
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suffering? When, and on what occasion, did this tragedy of the 
existence of man begin, if it is true that the ontological modality of 
Spirit is, as we have already seen, exactly opposite to the human 
condition, the Self being eternal, free, and passive? 

The cause and the origin of this association between Spirit and 
experience — these are two aspects of a problem that Samkhya and 
Yoga consider insoluble because it exceeds the present capacity of 
human comprehension. For man knows and comprehends by means 
of what Sarpkhya-Yoga calls the “intellect,” buddhi. But this in- 
tellect itself is only a product — an extremely refined product, to 
be sure — of matter, of the primordial substance ( prakrti ). Being a 
product of nature, a “phenomenon,” buddhi can enter into cogni- 
tional relations only with other phenomena (which, like it, belong 
to the infinite series of the creations of the primordial substance); 
under no circumstances could it know the Self, for it could bv no 
possibility enter into any kind of relation with a transcendental 
reality. The cause and the origin of this paradoxical association 
between the Self and life (that is, “matter”) could be understood 
only by an instrument of knowledge other than the buddhi, one in 
no way implying matter. Now, such knowledge is impossible in the 
present condition of humanity. It “reveals” itself only to him who, 
having broken his fetters, has passed beyond the human condition; 
“intellect” plays no part in this revelation, which is, rather, knowl- 
edge of one’s Self, of the Self itself. 

Samkhya knows that the cause of “bondage”— that is, of the 
human condition, of suffering — is metaphysical ignorance, which, 
by force of the karmic law, is transmitted from generation to 
generation; but the historical moment at which this ignorance 
appeared cannot be established, just as it is impossible to determine 
the date of creation. The connection between the Self and life, and 
the resulting bondage (for the Self), have no history; they are 
beyond time, they are eternal. To insist upon finding a solution 
for these problems is vain, is childishness. They are problems 
wrongly posed, and in accordance with an old Brahmanie practice , 22 
22 Sankara, ad Vedanta-sutras, III, 2, 17. 
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observed by Buddha himself on several occasions, 23 the sage re- 
sponds to a wrongly posed problem by silence. The onlv certainty 
attainable on the subject is that man has been in this condition 
since the dawn of time, and that the goal of knowledge is not a 
fruitless search for the first cause and historical origins of this 
condition, but liberation. 


Substance 

It is only in passing that Patanjali refers to prakrti 24 and its 
modalities, the gunas, 2i and only to define their relationships with 
psvchomental life and the techniques of liberation. He assumes a 
knowledge of the analysis of Substance, laboriously pursued by 
Sarpkhya authors. It is primarily to these authors that we shall 
have recourse in order to understand the structure and the proces- 
sion of Substance. 

Prakrti is as real and as eternal as purusa ; but unlike Spirit, it is 
dynamic and creative. Though perfectly homogeneous and inert, 
this primordial substance possesses, so to speak, three “modes of 
being,” which permit it to manifest itself in three different ways, 
which are termed gunas: (l) sattva (modality of luminosity and 
intelligence); (*2) rajas (modality of motor energy and mental 
activity); (d) tamas (modality of static inertia and psychic obscu- 
rity). However, these gunas must not be regarded as different from 
prakrti, for they are never given separately; in every physical, 
biological, or psychomental phenomenon all three gunas exist 
simultaneously, though in unequal proportions (indeed, it is this 
inequality that permits the appearance of a “phenomenon,” of 
whatever kind; otherwise, the primordial equilibrium and homo- 
geneity bv virtue of which the gunas were in perfect equilibrium 
would persist forever). It is clear, then, that the gunas have a two- 

23 Cf., for example, Vasubandhu, Abhidharmah/sa, V, 22; see also T. 
Stcherbatskv, The Conception of Buddhist Nirzana, p. 22. 

24 Toga-sStras, IV, 2 , 3. 

25 Ibid., I, 16 ; II, 15, iy. IV, 13, 3 t, 32. 
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fold character: objective on the one hand, since they constitute the 
phenomena of the external world, and, on the other hand, subjec- 
tive, since they support, nourish, and condition psychomental life. 
(This is whv tamas must be translated not only as “principle of the 
inertia of matter” — its objective meaning — but also as “darkness 
of consciousness,” “obstacle created by the passions” — its psy- 
chophysiological meaning. ) 26 

As soon as prakrti departs from its original state of perfect 
equilibrium ( alinga , avyakta ) and assumes specific characteristics 
conditioned bv its “teleological instinct” (to which we shall re- 
turn), it appears in the form of an energetic mass called mahat 
(“the great ”). 27 Drawn on by the force of evolution ( parindma , 
“development,” “procession”), prakrti passes from the state of 
mahat to that of ahamkara, which means: uniform apperceptive 
mass, as yet without “personal” experience, but with the obscure 
consciousness of being an ego (hence the term ahamkara; aham = 
ego). From this apperceptive mass, the process of “evolution” 
bifurcates in opposite directions, one of which leads to the world 
of objective phenomena and the other to that of subjective 
phenomena (sensible and psychomental). The ahamkara has the 
ability to transform itself qualitatively in accordance with which of 
the three gunas predominates in it. When sattva (the modality of 
luminosity, of purity and comprehension) is predominant in the 
ahamkara, the five cognoscitive senses ( jhanendriya ), and manas, 
“the inner sense,” make their appearance; the latter serves as 
liaison center between perceptive and motor activity; 28 the base 
and receptacle of all impressions , 29 it co-ordinates biological and 

26 On the gunas , see also Note I, 5. 

27 Samkhya-sutr as, 1, 61 : “ Prakrti is the state of equilibrium of sattva, 
rajas, and tamas. From prakrti issued mahat ; from mahat, ahamkara ; from 
ahamkara, the five tanmatras and the two series of sense organs: from tan- 
mat r a issued the sthulahhutanis ((material elements, molecules - .” This sutra 
resumes all the processes of manifestation (or "cosmic procession”) that we 
are engaged in analyzing. Further texts: Samkhya-sutras, 1. 129 ; II, io, 15 - 
Isvarakr.sna, Samkhya-karika. a, 40, 56 : Yyasa, ad t';ga--.utrds, II, 19,' etc! 

2b Aniruddlu, ad Samkhya-sutras, II, 40. 29 Ibid., II, 42. 
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psychic activities, particularly that of the subconscious. When, on 
the other hand, the equilibrium is dominated by rajas (the motor 
energy that makes all physical or cognoscitive experience pos- 
sible), the live conative senses ( karmendriya ) appear. Finally, 
when tamas (inertia of matter, darkness of consciousness, the 
barrage of the passions) dominates, what appear are the five 
tanmatras, the five “subtle” (potential) elements, the genetic 
seeds of the physical world. By a process of condensation that 
tends to produce structures increasingly gross, these tanmatras 
give rise to atoms ( paramanu ) and molecules ( sthulabhutani ; 
literallv, “dense material particle”), which in turn give birth to 
vegetable organisms ( vriksa ) and animal organisms ( sarlra ). 
Thus man’s body, as well as his “states of consciousness” and 
even his “intelligence,” are all creations of one and the same 
substance. 

It will be noted that, in accordance with Sarpkhva and Yoga, the 
universe — objective or subjective — is only the evolution of an 
initial stage of nature ( ahamkara ), that in which the homogeneous 
and energetic mass first gave birth to consciousness of in- 
dividuality, to an apperception illuminated by the ego. By a two- 
fold process of development and creation, the ahamkara created a 
twofold universe — inner and outer — these two “worlds” having 
elective correspondences between them. Each sense corresponds to 
a specific atom, as each atom corresponds to a tanmatra . 33 But each 
of these products contains the three gunas, though in unequal 
proportions; each product is characterized by the supremacy of a 
particular guna or, in the last stages of creation, by the predomi- 
nance of a particular tanmatra. 

It is important that we understand the notion of evolution in 
Samkhva. Parinama signifies development of what exists, in posse, 

30 For example, “potential sound” {tabdhii-tanmatra) , by an agglutination 
with molecules, produces the “atom-space” ( akasa-anu ), to which — in the 
subjective order — sense of hearing corresponds: luminous and irradiating 
energy ( tejas-tanmltra) produces the “irradiating atom” and the sense of 
sight, etc. 
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in the mahat. It is not a creation, nor a transcendence, nor the 
realization of new species of existence, but simply the realization of 
the potentialities that exist in prakrti (under its living aspect, the 
mahat). To compare “evolution” in the Indian sense with Western 
evolutionism is to be guilty of great confusion. No new form, 
Samkhva affirms, goes beyond the possibilities of existence that 
were already present in the universe. In fact, for Sarnkhya, 
nothing is created, in the Western sense of the word. Creation 
exists from all eternity and can never be destroyed; but it will re- 
turn to its original aspect of absolute equilibrium (in the great 
final resorption, mahapralaya) . 

This conception of evolution is justified by a particular theory of 
causality. For if the effect exceeded the cause, there would be in the 
cause a nonexisting quantum, which would acquire existence in the 
effect. But, Sarpkhya asks, how could this nonentity be the cause of 
an entity: How could esse come from non esse? VacaspatimiSra 
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then the latter, existing everywhere and at every moment, should 
give birth everywhere and at every moment to any effect and all 
effects.” And, commenting on Samkhya-karika, 9, he adds: “The 
effect is an entity, that is to say, it exists before the causal opera- 
tion.” 32 “If the effect were a nonentity before the causal operation, 
it could never be brought into existence.” 33 

Between the cause and the effect there exists a real and definite 
relation. But if the effect did not exist in the cause, how should a 
relation be possible between ens and non ens? How should an inti- 
mate connection be possible between absence and presence ? “Under 
these conditions,” says Isvarakrsna, 34 “all that can be brought 
about by the cause is the manifestation or the development of the 
pre-existing effect.” To illustrate the theory of causality bv an 

31 Tattu-kaumudi, 62, and with more details in the A T y axavartikatat- 
parxjtlil. 

3 2 Tattra-kaumudi, 62. 

■i.i Ibid., 6 i. cf ibid.. 6S-6'.o. Samikyj-sutras, 1,113 and 1 18 , with the com- 
mentaries, especially Aniruddha, and I, 41. On Samkhva logic, see Note I, 6. 

3 I Samkh\d-kjrikd , 14. 
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example, Vijfianabhiksu writes: “Just as the statue, already 
existing in the block of stone, is only revealed bv the sculptor, so 
the causal activity only engenders the action by which an effect 
manifests itself, giving the illusion that it exists onlv in the present 
moment.” 35 

Concerning the ahamkara, Sarpkhva texts give manv details, but 
what is of interest to our brief exposition is that ahamkara is 
defined as "self-knowledge.” 36 We should bear in mind that this 
entity, though “material,” does not manifest itself in sensory, 
physical forms, but is homogeneous, a pure and energetic mass 
without structure. According to Samkhya, the ahamkara acquires 
consciousness of itself, and, through this process, reflects itself 
( sarva , "emanation”) in the series of the eleven psvchic principles 
( manas , or the inner sense, which co-ordinates the faculties of the 
soul; the five cognitive and the five conative senses) and in the 
series of physical powers ( tanmatra ). 

We should note the capital importance that Samkhya, like almost 
all Indian systems, accords to the principle of individuation through 
“consciousness of self.’’ We see that the genesis of the world is a 
psychic act, that it is from this self-knowledge (which, of course, is 
absolutely different from the "awakening” of the purusa) that the 
evolution of the physical world derives; and that objective and 
psychophysiological phenomena have a common matrix, the onlv 
difference between them being the formula of the gunas, sattva 
predominating in psychic phenomena, rajas in psychophysiological 
phenomena (passion, activity of the senses, etc.), while the phe- 
nomena of “matter” are constituted by the increasingly inert and 
dense products of tamas ( tanmatra , anu, bhutani). 

Sarpkhya-Yoga also provides a subjective interpretation of the 
three gunas when it considers their psychic “aspects.” When 
sattva predominates, consciousness is calm, clear, comprehensible, 
virtuous; dominated by rajas, it is agitated, uncertain, unstable; 
overwhelmed by tamas, it is dark, confused, passionate, bestial . 37 

35 Samkh\a-pravacdnd-bhas\a, I, I 20. 56 Sdmkhya-kanka, 24. 

37 See Toga-sutras, II, 15, i U, with the commentaries. 
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But of course this subjective and human evaluation of the three 
cosmic modalities does not contradict their objective character — 
“outer” and “inner” being no more than verbal expressions. 

With this physiological foundation, we can understand why 
Saipkhya-Yoga regarded all psychic experience as a simple “ma- 
terial” process. Ethics is affected — purity, goodness, is not a 
quality of spirit but a “purification” of the “subtle matter” repre- 
sented by consciousness. Th e gunas impregnate the whole universe 
and establish an organic sympathy between man and the cosmos, 
these two entities being pervaded by the same pain of existence 
and both serving the same absolute Self, which is foreign to the 
world and driven on by an unintelligible destiny. In fact, the differ- 
ence between the cosmos and man is only a difference of degree, 
not of essence. 

By virtue of parinama, matter has produced an infinity of forms 
( vikara ), increasingly complex, increasingly varied. Samkhya 
holds that such an immense creation, such a complicated edifice of 
forms and organisms, demands a justification and a signification 
outside of itself. A primordial, formless, and eternal prakrti can 
have a meaning. But the world as we see it is not a homogeneous 
substance; on the contrary, it exhibits a number of distinct forms 
and structures. The complexity of the cosmos, the infinity of its 
“forms,” are raised by Sarpkhya to the rank of metaphysical argu- 
ments. The “creation” is, without any doubt, the product of our 
metaphysical ignorance; the existence of the universe and the 
polymorphism oflife are owing to man’s false opinion ofhimself, to 
the fact that he confuses the true Self with psychomental states. 
But, as we remarked above, it is impossible to know the origin and 
the cause of this false opinion. What we know, what we see, is that 
prakrti has an extremely complicated evolution and that it is not 
simple but composite. 

Now, common sense tells us that every compound exists in view 
of another. Thus, for example, a bed is a whole composed of 
various parts, but this provisional collaboration between the parts 
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is not ordained for itself, it is in view of man . 38 Sarpkhya thus 
brings out the teleological nature of creation; for if the mission of 
creation were not to serve Spirit, it would be absurd, meaningless. 
Everything in nature is composite; everything, then, must have a 
“superintendent” ( adhyaksah ), someone who can make use of 
these compounds. This “superintendent” cannot be mental activity, 
nor states of consciousness (themselves extremely complex prod- 
ucts of prakrti). There must, then, be an entity that transcends the 
categories of Substance ( guna ) and that exists in view of itself. 
Yet more: there must be a subject to which mental activity is 
subordinated, toward which “pleasure and pain” are oriented. For^ 
Vacaspatimisra adds , 39 pleasure cannot be felt and distinguished by 
pleasure; and if it were felt bv pain, it would no longer be an 
agreeable experience, but a painful one. Thus the two qualities 
(pain and pleasure) cannot exist, cannot be distinguished, save as 
oriented toward a single subject that transcends experience. 

This represents the first proof found by Sarpkhya for the exist- 
ence of spirit: samhatapararthatvat purusasya — that is, “knowledge 
of the existence of spirit by combination for the profit of another” 
— an axiom abundantly repeated in Indian literature 40 and adopted 
by Yoga . 41 Vacaspatimisra adds: if anyone objects that the evolution 
and heterogeneity of Substance are intended to serve other “com- 
pounds” (as is the case, for example, with a chair, a “compound” 
created to serve another “compound,” the human body), we can 
answer him that these “compounds” too must, in turn, exist for 
other “compounds” to use; the series of interdependences would 
inevitablv lead us to a regressus ad infinitum. “And since we can 
avoid this regressus,” Vacaspatimisra continues, "by postulating 

38 Samkhya-k3rika, 17, with the commentaries, Vacaspatimisra, 120; 
Samkh xa-sutras, I, 140-44, with the commentaries of Aniruddha and Vijnan- 
abhik^u. 

39 Tattva-kaurnudi, 123. 

40 Samihya-sStras, I, 66: Vacaspatimisra, ad Samk/na-karika, 17; Brhada- 
ran\aka Upanisad, II, 4, 5. 

41 Cf. Toga-sutras, IV, 24. 
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the existence of a rational Principle, it is obviously stupid to go on 
needlessly multiplying the series of relations between com- 
pounds.” 42 In accordance with this postulate, Spirit, the Self, is a 
simple and irreducible principle, autonomous, static, nonproduc- 
tive, not implicated in mental or sensory activity, etc. 

Although the Self ( purusa ) is veiled by the illusions and con- 
fusions of cosmic creation, prakrti is dynamized by the ‘‘teleological 
instinct” that is wholly intent upon the “liberation” of purusa. Let 
us recall that “from Brahman down to the blade of grass, the 
creation is for the benefit of soul, until supreme knowledge is 
attained.” 43 

The Relation Spirit-Nature 

If the Sarpkhya- Yoga philosophy explains neither the cause nor the 
origin of the strange association established between Spirit and 
experience, it nevertheless attempts to explain the nature of their 
association, to define the character of their mutual relations. They 
are not real relations, in the strict sense of the word — relations 
such as exist, for example, between external objects and percep- 
tions. Real relations, of course, imply change and plurality; now, 
these are modalities essentially opposed to the nature of Spirit. 

“States of consciousness” are only products of prakrti and can 
have no kind of relation with Spirit — the latter, bv its very essence, 
being above all experience. However — and for Sarpkhya and Yoga 
this is the key to the paradoxical situation — the most subtle, most 
transparent part of mental life, that is, intelligence ( buddhi ) in its 
mode of pure luminosity ( sattva ), has a specific quality — that of 
reflecting Spirit. Comprehension of the external world is possible 
only by virtue of this reflection of purusa in intelligence. But the 
Self is not corrupted by this reflection and does not lose its onto- 
logical modalities (impassibility, eternity, etc.). The Yoga-sutras 
(II, 20) say in substance: seeing ( drastr ; i.e., purusa) is absolute 
consciousness (“sight par excellence”) and, while remaining pure, 
it knows cognitions (it “looks at the ideas that are presented to 
42 Tdttra-iau mutti, 121. 43 Samkh\a-sutras, III, 47. 
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it”). Vyasa interprets: Spirit is reflected in intelligence ( buddhi ), 
but is neither like it nor different from it. It is not like intelligence 
because intelligence is modified by knowledge of objects, which 
knowledge is ever-changing — whereas purusa commands un- 
interrupted knowledge, in some sort it is knowledge. On the other 
hand, purusa is not completely different from buddhi, for, although 
it is pure, it knows knowledge. Patanjali employs a different 
image to define the relationship between Spirit and intelligence: 
just as a flower is reflected in a crystal, intelligence reflects 
purusa , 44 But only ignorance can attribute to the crystal the qualities 
of the flower (form, dimensions, colors). When the object (the 
flower) moves, its image moves in the crystal, though the latter 
remains motionless. It is an illusion to believe that Spirit is dynamic 
because mental experience is so. In reality, there is here only an 
illusory relation ( upadhi ) owing to a “sympathetic correspond- 
ence” ( yogyata ) between the Self and intelligence. 

From all eternity, Spirit has found itself drawn into this illusory 
relation with psychomental life (that is, with “matter”). This is 
owing to ignorance (avidya)f and as long as avidya persists, ex- 
istence is present (by virtue of karma), and with it suffering. Let us 
dwell on this point a little. Illusion or ignorance consists in con- 
fusing the motionless and eternal purusa with the flux of psycho- 
mental life . 46 To say “I suffer,” “I want,” “I hate,” “I know',” and 
to think that this “I” refers to Spirit, is to live in illusion and pro- 
long it; for all our acts and intentions, by the simple fact that they 
are dependent upon prakrti, upon “matter,” are conditioned and 
governed by karma. This means that every action whose point of 
departure is illusion (that is, which is based on ignorance, the con- 
fusion between Spirit and non-Spirit) is either the consummation of 
a virtuality created by a preceding act or the projection of another 
force that in turn demands its actualization, its consummation, in 
the present existence or in an existence to come. When one sets up 
the equation, “I want” = “Spirit wants,” either a certain force is 

44 Cf. Togd-.'.utras. I. 41. 4.5 Tuga-iUtras, II, C4. 

46 Sdmkh\a-sutras, III, 41. 
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set in motion or another force has been fertilized. For the confusion 
that this equation expresses is a “moment” in the eternal circuit of 
cosmic energies. 

This is the law of existence; like every law, it is transsubjective, 
but its validity and universality are at the origin of the suffering by 
which existence is troubled. There is but one way to gain salvation 
— adequate knowledge of Spirit. Samkhya only prolongs the tradi- 
tion of the Upanisads: “He who knows the atman crosses over [(the 
ocean of suffering^.” 47 “Through knowledge, liberation; through 
ignorance, bondage.” 48 And the first stage of the conquest of this 
“knowledge” consists of one thing, in denying that Spirit has attri- 
butes — which is equivalent to denying suffering as something that 
concerns us, to regarding it as an objective fact, outside of Spirit, 
that is to say, without value and without meaning (since all “values” 
and all “meanings” are created by intelligence in so far as it re- 
flects pur usa). Pain exists only to the extent to which experience is 
referred to the human personality regarded as identical with purusa, 
with the Self. But since this relation is illusory, it can easily be 
abolished. When purusa is known, values are annulled; pain is no 
longer either pain or nonpain, but a simple fact; a fact that, while it 
preserves its sensory structure, loses its value, its meaning. This 
point should be thoroughly understood, for it is of capital im- 
portance in Samkhya and Yoga and, in our opinion, has not been 
sufficiently emphasized. In order to deliver us from suffering, 
Sarpkhya and Yoga deny suffering as such, thus doing away with all 
relation between suffering and the Self. From the moment we un- 
derstand that the Self is free, eternal, and inactive, whatever hap- 
pens to us— sufferings, feelings, volitions, thoughts, and so on- — 
no longer belongs to us. All such things constitute a body of cosmic 
facts, which are conditioned by laws, and are certainly real, but 
whose reality has nothing in common with our purusa. Suffering is 
a cosmic fact, and man undergoes that fact, or contributes to its 
perpetuation, solely in so far as he allows himself to be seduced bv 
an illusion. 

47 Chun dog y a Upanisad, VII, 1,3. 48 Samkhya-sutras, III, 22, 23. 
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47 Chun dog y a Upanisad, VII, 1,3. 48 Samkhya-sutras, III, 22, 23. 
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Knowledge is a simple “awakening” that unveils the essence of 
the Self, of Spirit. Knowledge does not “produce” anything; it re- 
veals reality immediately. This true and absolute knowledge — 
which must not be confused with intellectual activity, which is 
psychological in essence — is not obtained by experience but by a 
revelation. Nothing divine plays a part here, for Sarnkhya denies 
the existence of God; 49 Yoga accepts God, but we shall see that 
Patanjali does not accord him very much importance. The revela- 
tion is based on knowledge of the ultimate reality— that is, on an 
“awakening” in which object completely identifies itself with sub- 
ject. (The “Self” “contemplates” itself; it does not “think” itself, 
for thought is itself an experience and, as such, belongs to 
frakrti. ) 

For Sarnkhya, there is no other way than this. Hope prolongs 
and even aggravates human misery; only he who has lost all hope 
is happy , 50 “for hope is the greatest torture that exists, and despair 
the greatest happiness.” 51 Religious rites and practices have no 
value whatever , 52 because they are founded on desires and cruelties. 
Every ritual act, by the very fact that it implies an effort, engenders 
a new karmic force . 53 Morality itself leads to nothing decisive . 54 
Indifference ( vairagya = renunciation), orthodoxy ( sruti ), and 
meditation are only indirect instruments of salvation. For Sarp- 
khya the only perfect and definitive means is metaphysical knowl- 
edge . 55 

The cognitive process is naturally realized by the intellect; but 

49 See Note I, 7. 50 Samkhyj-siitras, IV, 11 . 

51 Text from the Mahabharata, cited by the commentator Mahadeva 
Vedantin, ad Samkhya-sulras , IV, ii. 

52 Samkhya-sutras, III, 2.6. 53 Ibid., I, S4-S5. 

54 This was already an Upanisadic motif: the Kausltaki Upanisad (III . 1 ) 
affirms that sins are done away with by possession of true knowledge. The 
commentator Mathara asserts that one may eat flesh, drink wine, and make 
love, and that all these sms are abolished by knowledge of the doctrine of 
Kapila (that is, by Sarnkhya). We shall later see the consequences of this 
spiritual position. 

55 Slmkhya-iUtras, III, 23. 
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intellect itself is a highly evolved form of “matter.” How, then, 
can deliverance ( mukti ) be accomplished through the collaboration 
of prakrtii Sarpkhya answers with the teleological argument: mat- 
ter ( prakrti ) instinctively acts in view of the enfranchisement of the 
soul ( purusa ). Intellect ( buddhi ), being the most perfect manifesta- 
tion of prakrti, is able, because of its dynamic possibilities, to aid 
the process of deliverance by serving as the preliminary stage of 
revelation. Yoga takes exactly the same position: prakrti makes 
experience possible and, at the same time, pursues the liberation of 
the Self . 56 Commenting on this siltra, Yyasa adds an important de- 
tail; bondage, he says, is in fact only the situation of intelligence 
( buddhi ) when the ultimate aim of the Self has not yet been at- 
tained, and liberation is only the state in which that end has been 
accomplished. 

In the next chapter we shall see by what psychophysiological 
techniques one can, according to Yoga, attain this end. For Sarp- 
khya, liberation is obtained almost automatically when intelligence 
( buddhi ) leads man to the threshold of “awakening.” As soon as 
this self-revelation is realized, intellect and all the other psycho- 
mental (hence material) elements that are wrongly attributed to 
purusa withdraw, detach themselves from Spirit, to be reabsorbed 
into prakrti , like a "dancer who departs after having satisfied her 
master’s desire.” 57 “Nothing is more sensitive than prakrti; as 
soon as it has said to itself, 'I am recognized,’ it no longer shows 
itself before the eyes of the Spirit.” 5S This is the state of the man 
who is "liberated in this life” ( jnan-mukta ): the sage still lives, 
because his karmic residue remains to be consumed (just as the 
potter’s wheel continues to turn from the velocity it has acquired, 
even though the pot is finished) 59 But when, at the moment of 
death, he abandons the body, the purusa is completely “liber- 
ated.” 60 

56 Togj-sutras, II, is, etc. 

57 This comparison is frequent both in the Mahahharata and in the 
S3rpkhya treatises; cf. S2mkh\a-k2rtl2, 59; Samllixa-sutra s. III, 6y. 

58 S2mkh\a-k2rikl, 6 ' 1 . 5y Ibid., 6'7. S2rnhh\d~sutra$, III, 82 . 

60 S2mk'n\a-k2nka, 6‘S. 
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i. The Doctrines of Yoga 

How Is Liberation Possible ? 


Sarpkhya-Yoga has, then, understood that “Spirit \fpurusd ] can be 
neither born nor destroyed, is neither bound nor active [^actively 
seeking deliverance], neither thirsts for freedom nor is liber- 
ated.” 61 “Its mode is such that these two possibilities are ex- 
cluded.” 62 The Self is pure, eternal, free; it cannot be bound be- 
cause it cannot enter into relations with anything but itself . 63 But 
man believes that purusa is bound and thinks that it can be liberated. 
These are illusions of our psychomental life. For, in fact, “bound” 
Spirit is free for all eternity. If its liberation seems to us a drama, it 
is because we place ourselves at a human point of view; Spirit is 
only spectator (saksin ) , just as liberation ( mukti ) is only a becoming 
conscious of its eternal freedom. / believe that I suffer, / believe that 
I am bound, I desire liberation. At the moment when — having 
“awakened” — I understand that this “I” ( asmitd ) is a product of 
matter ( prakrti ), I at the same time understand that all existence 
has been only a chain of moments of suffering and that true Spirit 
“impassively contemplated” the drama of “personality.” Thus, 
human personalitv does not exist as a final element; it is only a 
synthesis of psychomental experiences, and it is destroyed — in 
other words, ceases to act — as soon as revelation is an accomplished 
fact. Like all creations of the cosmic substance [prakrti), the human 
personality ( asmitd ) also acted to bring about “awakening”; 
hence, once liberation is achieved, the personality is of no further 
use. 

There is something of paradox in the way in which Sarpkhya and 
Yoga conceive the situation of Spirit (purusa)', though pure, eter- 
nal, and intangible, Spirit nevertheless consents to be associated, if 

61 Gau<j3pada, .1/5 n duty a-kd. rikl , II, 32. 

62 Samkh\j-si2trjs. 1, 160 . 

63 There is, however, a difference between liberated Spirit and that which 
is still in lllusorv bondage, tin.- difference is upldhi. This "false relation - ’ is 
the foundation of the mysterious association between purusa and psvchomental 
states, precisely because man does not understand that it is an illusory rela- 
tion. 
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only in an illusory manner, with matter; and, in order to acquire 
knowledge of its own mode of being and “liberate” itself, it is even 
obliged to make use of an instrument created by prakrti (in this 
case, intelligence). Doubtless, if we view things in this way, hu- 
man existence appears to be dramatic and even meaningless. If 
Spirit is free, why are men condemned to suffer in ignorance or to 
struggle for a freedom they already possess? If purusa is perfectly 
pure and static, why does it permit impurity, becoming, experience, 
pain, and history? Such questions could easily be multiplied. But 
Indian philosophy reminds us that we must not judge the Self from 
a logical or historical point of view — that is, bv seeking the causes 
that have determined the present state of things. Reality must be 
accepted as it is. 

It is nevertheless true that Sarpkhya’s position on this point is 
difficult to maintain. Hence, in order to avoid this paradox of a Self 
absolutely devoid of contact with nature and yet, in its own de- 
spite, the author of the human drama, Buddhism has entirely done 
away with the “soul-spirit,” understood as an irreducible spiritual 
unity, and has replaced it by “states of consciousness.” Vedanta, on 
the contrary, seeking to avoid the difficulty of the relations between 
the soul and the universe, denies the reality of the universe and re- 
gards it as may a, illusion. Sarpkhya and Yoga have been unwilling 
to deny ontological reality either to Spirit or to Substance. Hence 
Sarpkhya has been attacked, principally because of this doctrine, by 
both Vedanta and Buddhism . 64 

Vedanta also criticizes the concept of the plurality of “selves” 
{purusa), as formulated by Sarpkhya and Yoga. For these two 
dars'anas affirm that there are as many purusas as there are human 
beings. And each of these purusas is a monad, is completely iso- 
lated; for the Self can have no contact either with the world around 
it (derived from prakrti ) or with other spirits. The cosmos, then, 
is peopled with these eternal, free, unmoving purusas — monads be- 
er See Sankara’s critique of Sarpkhya metaphysics in his commentary on 
Brahml-sutras, II, 2 , 1-10. See Notes I, 8 and 9, on the relations between 
Sarpkhya and Buddhism. 
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tween which no communication is possible. According to Vedanta, 
this conception is erroneous and the plurality of “selves” is an 
illusion. In any case, this is a tragic and paradoxical conception of 
Spirit, which is thus cut off not only from the world of phenomena 
but also from other liberated “selves.” Nevertheless, Samkhva and 
Yoga were obliged to postulate the multiplicity o fpurusas; for if 
there were but one Spirit, salvation would have been an infinitely 
simpler problem, the first man who should attain liberation would 
necessarilv bring about that of the entire human race. If there had 
been but one universal Spirit, the concomitant existence of “liber- 
ated spirits” and “bound spirits” would have been impossible. Nor 
indeed, in such a case, could death, life, difference of sex, diversity 
in action, etc., have coexisted . 65 The paradox is obvious: this doc- 
trine reduces the infinite variety of phenomena to a single principle, 
matter ( prakrti)\ it sees the physical universe, life, and conscious- 
ness as derived from a single matrix — and yet it postulates the 
plurality of spirits, although by their nature these are essentially 
identical. Thus it unites what would appear to be so different — the 
physical, the biotic, and the mental — and isolates what, especially 
in India, seems so unique and universal — Spirit. 

Let us more closely examine the conception ofliberation ( moksa ) 
in the doctrines of Sarpkhya and Yoga. As it is for most Indian 
schools of philosophy — except, of course, those influenced by 
mystical devotion ( bhakti ) — so here, too, liberation is in fact a 
liberation from the idea of evil and pain, it is only a becoming con- 
scious of a situation that was already in existence but over which 
ignorance had cast its veils. Suffering ceases of itself as soon as we 
understand that it is exterior to Spirit, that it concerns only the hu- 
man “personality” ( asmitd ). For let us imagine the life of a “liber- 
ated” person. He will continue to act, because the potentialities of 
his earlier lives, and those of his own life before his “awakening,” 
demand their actualization and consummation, in accordance with 
the karmic law . 66 But this activity is no longer his ; it is objective, 
mechanical, disinterested — in short, it is not performed in view of 

65 Slmkhy d-karild, IS. 66 See aho\e, p. SO. 
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its “fruit.” When the “liberated” man acts, he is not conscious of 
an “I act” but of an “it acts”; in other words, he does not draw the 
Self into a psychophysical process. Since the force of ignorance no 
longer acts, new karmic nucleuses are no longer created. When all 
these “potentialities” are destroyed, liberation is absolute, final. 
It could even be said that the “liberated” man does not “experi- 
ence” liberation. After his “awakening” he acts with indifference, 
and when the last psychic molecule detaches itself from him, he 
realizes a mode of being unknown to mortals, because absolute — a 
sort of Buddhist nirvana. 

Nevertheless, the “freedom” that the Indian gains through 
metaphysical knowledge or Yoga is real and concrete. It is not true 
that India has sought liberation only negatively, for it wishes to 
attain a positive realization of freedom. In fact, the man “liberated 
in this life” can extend the sphere of his action as far as he wishes; 
he has nothing to fear, for his acts no longer have any consequences 
for him and, hence, no limits. Since nothing can any longer bind 
him, the “liberated” man is free to do as he will, in any realm of 
activity; for he who acts is no longer he, as “Self,” but a mere im- 
personal instrument. We shall see in later chapters how fir the 
“situation of mere witness” in a transpersonal existence has been 
carried. 

To us, Samkhva’s soteriological conception seems audacious. 
Starting from the original datum of every Indian philosophy, suf- 
fering, Sarpkhya and Yoga, through promising to deliver man from 
suffering, are forced, at the end of their journey, to deny suffering 
as such, human suffering. Considered from the point of view of sal- 
vation, this road leads nowhere, since it starts from the axiom that 
Spirit is absolutely free— that is, not sullied by suffering — and 
arrives at the same axiom — that is, that the Self is only illusorily 
drawn into the drama of existence. The only term that matters in 
this equation — suffering — is left out of account. Samkhva does not 
do azcay with human suffering; it denies it as reality by denying that 
it can have any real relationship with the Self. Suffering remains, 
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vation, this road leads nowhere, since it starts from the axiom that 
Spirit is absolutely free— that is, not sullied by suffering — and 
arrives at the same axiom — that is, that the Self is only illusorily 
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because it is a cosmic fact, but it loses its significance. Suffering is 
done away with by ignoring it as suffering. Certainly, this suppres- 
sion of suffering is not empirical (narcotics, suicide), for, from the 
Indian point of view, every empirical solution is illusory, since it is 
itself a karmic force. But Sarpkhya’s solution drives man outside of 
humanity, for it can be realized only through the destruction of the 
human personality. The Yoga practices proposed by Patanjali have 
the same goal. 

These soteriological solutions may appear “pessimistic” to 
Westerners, for whom personality remains, in the last analysis, the 
foundation of all morality and all mysticism. But, for India, what 
matters most is not so much the salvation of the personality as ob- 
taining absolute freedom. (We shall see later that the deep meaning 
of this freedom leaves the most extreme Western formulations far 
behind; what the Indian actually wants is, in a certain sense, to 
abolish creation bv reincorporating all forms in the primordial 
Unity.) Once it is granted that this freedom cannot be gained in 
our present human condition and that personality is the vehicle of 
suffering and drama, it becomes clear that what must be sacrificed 
is the human condition and the “personality.” And this sacrifice is 
lavishly compensated for by the conquest of absolute freedom, 
which it makes possible. 

It could, obviously, be objected that the sacrifice demanded is too 
great for its fruits to be of any interest. For, after all, is not the 
human condition, whose suppression is demanded, man’s sole 
patent of nobilitvr Sarpkhva and Yoga answer this probable objec- 
tion of the Westerner in advance when they affirm: as long as man 
has not risen above the level of psychomental life, he cannot but 
misjudge the transcendental “states” that will be the reward for 
the disappearance of normal consciousness: every value judgment 
in regard to these "states” is automatically invalidated by the mere 
fact that he who pronounces it is defined by his own condition, 
which is of an entirely different order from the condition upon 
which the value judgment is thought to bear. 
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The Structure of Psychic Experience 

Classic Yoga begins where Samkhya leaves off. Patafijali takes 
over the Samkhya dialectic almost in its entirety, but he does not 
believe that metaphysical knowledge can, by itself, lead man to 
final liberation. Gnosis, in his view, only prepares the ground for 
the acquisition of freedom ( mukti ). Emancipation must, so to 
speak, be conquered by sheer force, specifically bv means of an 
ascetic technique and a method of contemplation, which, taken to- 
gether, constitute nothing less than the yoga-darsana. The aim of 
Yoga, as of Samkhya, is to do away with normal consciousness in 
favor of a qualitatively different consciousness, which can fully 
comprehend metaphysical truth. Now, for Yoga, this suppression 
of normal consciousness is not something easily attained. In addi- 
tion to gnosis, the darsana, it also implies a practice ( abhydsa ), an 
ascesis ( tapas ) — in short, a physiological technique, compared with 
which the strictly psychological technique is subsidiary. 

Patafijali defines Yoga as “the suppression of states of conscious- 
ness” ( yogah cittavrtti-nirodhyah ) , 67 Hence yogic technique pre- 
supposes an experimental know ledge of all the “states” that “agi- 
tate” a normal, secular, unilluminated “consciousness.” These 
states of consciousness are limitless in number. But they fall 
into three categories, respectively corresponding to three possibili- 
ties of experience: ( 1 ) errors and illusions (dreams, hallucinations; 
errors in perception, confusions, etc.); (2) the sum total of normal 
psychological experiences (everything felt, perceived, or thought 
by the nonadept, by him who does not practice Yoga); (3) the 
parapsychological experiences brought on by the yogic technique 
and, of course, accessible only to adepts. 

In Patafijah’s view, for each of these “classes” (or categories) of 
experiences there is a corresponding science or group of sciences 
that furnishes a norm for the experience and, if it goes bevond 
designated limits, forces it to return within them. The theory of 
knowledge, for example, together with logic, has the duty of pre- 

67 Toga-silt ras , I, 2. 
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venting errors of the senses and conceptual confusions. “Psychol- 
ogy/’ law, ethics, have as their object the sum total of the normal 
man’s states of consciousness, which, at the same time, they evalu- 
ate and classify. Since, for Yoga and Samkhya, every psychological 
experience is produced by ignorance of the true nature of the Self 
( purusa ), it follows that “normal” psychological events, although 
real from a strictly psychological point of view and validated from 
the point of view of logic (since they are not illusory, as are dreams 
and hallucinations), are nevertheless false from the metaphysical 
point of view. Thus metaphysics recognizes as valid only a third 
category of “states,” principally those which precede enstasis 
( samadhi ) and prepare deliverance. 

The purpose of Patanjali’s Yoga, then, is to abolish the first two 
categories of experiences (respectively produced by logical and 
metaphysical error) and to replace them by an “experience” that 
is enstatic, suprasensorv, and extrarational. Bv virtue of samadhi, 
the yogin finally passes permanently beyond the human condition 
— which is dramatic, produced by suffering and consummated in 
suffering — and at last obtains the total freedom to which the Indian 
soul so ardently aspires. 

Vyasa 68 classifies the modalities of consciousness (or “mental 
planes,” citta bhumi ) as follows: (l) unstable ( ksipta ); ( i i) con- 
fused, obscure ( mudha ); (d) stable and unstable ( viksipta ); 
( 4 ) fixed on a single point ( ekagra ) : (5) completely restrained 
(niruddha) . Of these modalities, the first two are common to all 
men, for, from the Indian point of view, psychomental life is 
normally confused. The third modality of consciousness, viksipta, 
is obtained by fixing the mind “occasionally and provisionally,” 
through the exercise of attention (for example, in an effort of 
memory or in connection with a mathematical problem, etc.); but 
it is transitory and is of no help toward liberation, since it was not 
obtained through Yoga. Only the last two of the modalities 
enumerated above are yogie “states” — i.e., brought on by ascesis 
and meditation. 

68 Ad Togd-iUtras, I, 1 . 
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Vyasa’s analysis 69 continues with the doctrine that every normal 
consciousness can manifest itself in three different ways, according 
to which of the three gun as is predominant in it. For man, his life, 
and his consciousness — together with the entire cosmos— are ema- 
nations of one and the same prakrti, emanations that differ in desig- 
nation only through the predominance in them of one of the three 
constituent modalities of substance — that is, the gunas. Thus: 

(1) when sattva (purity, illumination through comprehension) 
predominates, consciousness manifests itself as prakhya (vivacity, 
illumination; in general, state of mental clarity and serenity); 

(2) when rajas (energy) predominates, consciousness is pravrtti, 
it is active and energetic, tense and willful; ( 3 ) when tamas (ob- 
scurity, heaviness) predominates, consciousness is sthiti, is inert, 
plunged in a state of repose and torpor. As we see, the immemorial 
Indian tradition according to which man (the microcosm) is 
homologous with the macrocosm is preserved intact by Patafijali’s 
Yoga; it alters the tradition only by transposing the homology into 
the vocabulary of its own “physics,” according to which the three 
gunas are equally present in nature and life on the one hand and in 
states of consciousness on the other. 

Clearly, this classification of the modalities and “dispositions” 
of consciousness is not made in view of mere knowledge. On the 
one hand, it sets Yoga “psychology” securely in the universal 
Indian tradition, in which classifications and homologies are the 
rule. On the other hand — and this is of greater importance to us— 
the gradation of states of consciousness in accordance with a hier- 
archical order is, in itself, a way of dominating them and getting 
rid of them at will. For, unlike Sarpkhya, Yoga undertakes to 
destroy the different groups, species, and varieties of “states of 
consciousness” ( cittavrtti ) one after the other. Now, this destruc- 
tion cannot be accomplished unless one begins bv having, as it 
were, “experimental knowledge” of the structure, origin, and in- 
tensity of that which is to be destroyed. 

“Experimental knowledge” here means: method, technique, 
69 1'oga-sutras, I, 2. 
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practice. One can gain nothing without acting (. kriya ) and without 
practicing asceticism ( tapas ) — this is a leitmotiv of yogic litera- 
ture. Books II and III of the Yoga-sutras are more particularly de- 
voted to this yogic activity (purifications, bodily attitudes, breath- 
ing techniques, etc .). 70 This is why Yoga practice is indispensable. 
For it is onlv after having oneself experienced the first results of 
this technique that one can gain faith ( sraddha ) in the efficacy of 
the method . 71 Indeed, Yoga practice demands a long series of ex- 
ercises, which must be performed successively, without haste, 
without impatience, without any trace of “individual desire” to 
obtain “conjunction” ( samadhi ) quickly. Vyasa 72 remarks in this 
connection that it is only after having conquered a certain “plane” 
( bhumi ) — that is, after having oneself experienced all the modali- 
ties of a certain yogic exercise (meditation, contemplation, etc.)— 
that one can pass to a higher “plane” (except, of course, for the 
rare cases in which the yogin, scorning certain lower exercises— 
reading the thoughts of strangers, etc. — concentrates his thought 
on God, ISvara). “As for the nature of the next following [[higher] 
plane,” Vyasa continues, “only Yoga practice can reveal it to us. 
Why? Because it is said [[in the scriptures! : ‘Yoga must be known 
by means of Yoga; Yoga manifests itself through Yoga,’ etc.” 

Denial of the reality of the yogic experience, or criticism of cer- 
tain of its aspects, is inadmissible from a man who has no direct 
knowledge of its practice, for yogic states go beyond the condition 
that circumscribes us when we criticize them. “It is always the 
mark of a weak, feminine nature to endeavor to establish one’s 
superiority on the issue of a verbal quarrel, whereas it is the sign 

70 Action, however, does not mean agitation, effort at any cost. Vacaspati- 
misra (ad Toga-sStras, II, l; cf. Yijn3nahhik$u, Toga^lra-samgraha, 42) 
particularly insists on the following two points: (a) that action (irnayoga) 
must not be exaggerated, so that physiological equilibrium shall not be 
disturbed; ( b ) that it must not be performed in view of its ‘'fruits” (in other 
words, with ‘‘thirst,” with "passion”), it must arise not from the "human” 
desire to satisfy appetites and ambitions, but from a calm desire to pass 
beyond the “human.” 

71 Vyasa, ad Toga-iUtras, I, 34. 7-2 Ibid., Ill, 6. 
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of a man to desire to conquer the world by the strength of one’s 
own arms,” says a text 73 that, though late, expresses a char- 
acteristic attitude of the yogic and tantric schools. The term 
abhyasa (“practice,” “exercise,” “application”) is very frequently 
employed in the Hatha-yogic treatises. “Through practice fab- 
hyasa'l success is obtained, through practice one gains liberation. 
Perfect consciousness is gained through practice. Yoga is attained 
through practice. . . . Death can be cheated of its prey through 
practice. . . . Through practice one gets the power of vac 
[prophecy)], and the power of going everywhere, through mere 
exertion of will.” 74 

Texts to this purport could be cited indefinitely; all emphasize 
the necessity for direct experience, for realization, for practice. 
Patanjali, and after him countless yogic and tantric masters, know 
that the cittavrttis, the “eddies of consciousness,” cannot be con- 
trolled and, finally, done away with, unless they are first known 
“experimentally.” In other words, one cannot free oneself from 
existence ( samsara ) if one does not know life concretely. Herein 
lies the explanation of the paradoxical teleology of creation, which, 
according to Samkhya and Yoga, fetters the human soul and at the 
same time urges it on to liberation. Thus, the human condition, 
although dramatic, is not desperate, since experiences themselves 
tend to deliver the spirit (especially by producing disgust with 
samsara and longing for renunciation). Indeed, it is only through 
experiences that freedom is gained. Hence the gods ( iideka , “the 
disincarnate”) — who have no experience because they have no 
body — are in a condition of existence inferior to the human condi- 
tion and cannot attain to complete liberation. 

The ambivalent function of experiences — which at once “en- 
slave” man and stimulate him to “free” himself — is a concept 
peculiar to Indian thought. It will reveal more of its metaphysical 
implications when we come to deal with the “baroque” varieties 

75 The Tantratattza, tr. in Arthur Avalon. The Principle , of Tantra , I, 127 . 

7 i Siza Samhita. IV. r>-i l : tr. R. B. S. Chandra Vid\arna\a, cited in Theos 
Bernard. Hath a Vega. p. +7 n. 
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of Yoga (tantrism, mystical erotism, etc.). But at this point we 
can already recognize in Yoga a tendency that is specifically its 
own, and one that, therefore, we have not encountered in the 
Samkhva darsana. It is a tendency toward the concrete, toward the 
act, toward experimental verification. Even Patanjali’s “classic” 
Yoga (and still more the other kinds of Yogas) accords the great- 
est importance to experience — that is, to knowledge of the dif- 
ferent states of consciousness. And there is nothing surprising in 
this, given the aim that Yoga in general pursues — which is to 
rarefv, to dislocate, and, finally, to do away with these states of 
consciousness. This tendency toward concrete, experimental 
knowledge, in view of finally mastering that of which one has, so to 
speak, taken possession through knowing it, will be carried to its 
extreme bv tantrism. 


The Subconscious 

Analyzing the “psychic individuality,” Patafijali discovers five 
classes or, rather, five “matrices” producing psychomental states 
( cittavrtti ): ignorance ( avidya ), the feeling of individuality (as- 
mitd; “persona”), passion (raga), disgust (dresa), and love of life, 
the “will to live” (abhiniresa ) , 75 We must not think of these as 
five separate psychic functions; the psychic organism constitutes a 
whole, but its modes of behavior are many. All the classes of rrttis 
are “painful” ( klesa ); hence human experience in its entirety is 
painful. Only Yoga makes it possible to suspend the rrttis and end 
suffering. 

Thus the vogin must "work with” and “manipulate” these 
rrttis, which constitute the psychomental stream. Their ontological 
cause is, of course, ignorance . 76 But, unlike Samkhva, Yoga de- 
clares that abolition of metaphysical ignorance is not by itself 
enough to secure total destruction of the states of consciousness. 
The reason is that, even if the “eddies” existing at any given 

75 l'oga-sutras, II, 3. and Vyasa’s commentary. 76 Ibid., I, 8. 
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moment were done away with, others would immediately replace 
them, arising from the immense reserves of latencies in the sub- 
conscious. The concept of vasana, which designates these latencies, 
is of primary importance in Yoga psychology; in Patanjali’s text, 
the term has the meaning “specific subconscious sensations.” The 
obstacles that these subliminal forces raise on the path of liberation 
are of two kinds: on the one hand, the v asanas constantly feed the 
psychomental stream, the infinite series of cittavrttis; on the other 
hand, and this by reason of their specific (subliminal, “germinal”) 
modality, the r asanas constitute an immense obstacle — for they are 
in the highest degree elusive, difficult to control and master. By the 
very fact that their mode of being is that of “potentiality,” their 
own dynamism forces the vasanas to manifest, to “actualize,” them- 
selves under the form of acts of consciousness. Thus the yogin — 
even if he has long years of practice to his credit and has passed 
through several stages of his ascetic itinerary — is in danger of find- 
ing himself defeated by the invasion of a powerful stream of psycho- 
mental “eddies” precipitated by the vasanas. 

“The vasanas have their origin in memory,” Vyasa writes , 77 thus 
emphasizing their subliminal nature. Life is a continual discharge 
of vasanas, which manifest themselves through vrttis. In psycho- 
logical terms, human existence is a continuous actualization of the 
subconscious through experiences. The vasanas condition the spe- 
cific character of each individual; and this conditioning is in ac- 
cordance both with his heredity and with his karmic situation. In- 
deed, everything that defines the intransmissible specificity of the 
individual, as well as the structure of human instincts, is produced 
by the vasanas, by the subconscious. The subconscious is trans- 
mitted either “impersonally,” from generation to generation 
(through language, mores, civilization — ethnic and historical 
transmission), or directly (through karmic transmigration; we 
remind the reader in this connection that the karmic potentials are 
transmitted through an “animic body,” linga, literally “subtle 
body”). A considerable part of human experience is owing to this 
77 Ad Toga - sutras , IV, 9 . 
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racial and intellectual heritage, to these forms of action and thought 
which are created by the play of the vasanas. These subconscious 
forces determine the lives of the majority of men. It is only through 
Yoga that they can be known, controlled, “burned.” 

All states of consciousness are “painful” ( klesa ). This painful 
modality of the states of consciousness explains their frantic dyna- 
mism; one would say that states of consciousness attempt, bv their 
sudden, dazzling, polymorphous, and vibrant appearance, to com- 
pensate for their “impurity” ( klista can also be translated “state of 
sin,” “defilement”), their lack of ontological reality (for, as we 
have seen, they are only the provisional manifestation of cosmic 
matter). The rapidity with which these “eddies” succeed one an- 
other in the consciousness of the noninitiate is consoling. The 
destiny of matter is to be in continual transformation; and if this 
never-ceasing and never-resting transformation is “painful” 
[klesa), it permits man (and even, by exacerbating pain, invites 
him) to escape from the cosmic circuit. 

For what characterizes human consciousness — as well as the 
entire cosmos— is the continuous circuit established between the 
different biomental levels. Man’s acts (karma), instigated bv 
psychomental states (cittavrtti) , in their turn instigate other 
cittavrttis. But these states of consciousness themselves result from 
the actualization of subliminal latencies, vasanas. Hence the circuit 
latency -consciousness-acts-latencies, etc. ( vasana-vrtti-karma-vds - 
ana, etc. ) offers no point at which there is a solution of continuity. 
And since thev are manifestations of cosmic matter ( prakrti ), all 
these modalities of "psychic substance” are real and, as such, can- 
not be destroyed through a simple act of cognition (as, in the ex- 
ample classic in Indian philosophy, the illusion that one is faced bv 
a snake is “destroyed” when, looking more closely, one sees that 
the “snake” was really a stick). Thus the “burning” of these sub- 
liminal states, as it is termed in Yoga, means that the Self ( purusa ) 
detaches itself from the flux of psychic life. In this case, the mental 
energy — which, being determined by the karmic law and projected 
by ignorance, until then tilled the horizon of consciousness, which 
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it darkened — also emerges from the “individual” orbit within 
which it had operated ( asmitd , “personality”), and, left to itself, 
ends by again finding its place in prakrti, in the primordial matrix. 
The liberation of the man simultaneously “liberates” a fragment 
of matter, by allowing it to return to the primordial Unity from 
which it had proceeded. The “circuit of psychic matter” ends by 
virtue of the yogic technique. In this sense one can say that the 
yogin contributes, directly and personally, to the repose of matter, 
to abolishing at least a fragment of the cosmos. We shall later see 
the profoundly Indian meaning of this collaboration by the yogin 
in the repose of matter and the restoration of the primordial Unity. 

We must add that, according to Patanjali, a consciousness filled 
with “painful” ( klista , “impure”) states cannot also contain states 
that are “pure” ( aklista ). Indeed, even should they exist there, 
they could not manifest themselves, because they would be 
blocked by the Mist a states. It is thus that the Yoga writers explain 
the solidarity of humanity in evil, in pain — and the resistance that 
the human condition itself opposes to the message of renunciation. 
Pain is a universal datum, but few' are they who have the courage 
for renunciation and the strength to travel the road of deliverance 
to the end, for as long as life is dominated by klistas, every virtue 
that goes beyond them is immediately blocked, doomed to be 
abortive. From this longing for states that are isolated, pure 
( aklista , “pure” not in the moral but in the metaphysical sense), 
arises the desire for knowledge, and it is through knowledge that 
the nature of experience is revealed and that klistas can be cast aside 
as the result of a higher cognitive process ( viveka , “metaphysical 
discrimination”). As we shall see further on, for vogic psychology 
and technique the role of the subconscious (r asana) is considerable, 
because it conditions not only a man’s actual experience but also his 
native predispositions, as well as his future voluntary decisions. 
Hence it is useless to try to change states of consciousness (cit- 
tavrtti ) as long as the psychomental latencies (r asana) have not 
aPo been controlled and mastered. If the “destruction” of the 
cittavrttis is to succeed, it is indispensable that the circuit “subcon- 
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scious-consciousness” be broken. This is what Yoga attempts to 
attain by the application of a series of techniques, all of which, 
broadly speaking, aim at annihilating the psychomental flux, un- 
dertake to “arrest” it. 

Before considering these various techniques, let us note in pass- 
ing the profundity of the psychological analyses that we owe to 
Patanjali and his commentators. Long before psychoanalysis, Yoga 
show'ed the importance of the role played by the subconscious. In- 
deed, it is in the dynamism that characterizes the unconscious that 
Yoga sees the most serious obstacle that the yogin has to over- 
come. This is because the latencies — as if a strange impulse drove 
them to self-extinction — want to emerge into the light, want, by 
actualizing themselves, to become states of consciousness. The 
resistance that the subconscious opposes to every act of renuncia- 
tion and asceticism, to every act that could result in the emancipa- 
tion of the Self, is, as it were, the token of the fear that the subcon- 
scious feels at the mere idea that the mass of as yet unmanifested 
latencies could fail of their destiny, could be destroyed before hav- 
ing time to manifest and actualize themselves. This thirst for 
actualization on the part of the r asanas is nevertheless interpene- 
trated by the thirst for extinction, for “repose,” that occurs at all 
levels of the cosmos. Although the extinction of psychomental 
latencies that is bound up with their actualization represents only 
a change in the mode of being of nature, it is none the less true that 
every vasana manifested as a state of consciousness perishes as such; 
certainly, other vasanas will replace it; but bv actualizing itself it 
has simply ceased to be. The intensity of the biomental circuit 
arises precisely from the fact that “latencies” and “forms” always 
tend to cancel themselves. Yet every “appearance” and every “dis- 
appearance” within the horizon of life, as within the psychomental 
horizon, testifies to refusal of self, thirst to cease to be what one is. 
Viewed from this angle, every “form,” every “appearance,” and 
every “state” — of whatever kind — that inhabits the universe is 
driven by the same instinct for liberation by which man is driven. 
The whole cosmos has the same tendency as man to return to the 
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primordial Unity. When certain forms of Mahayana Buddhism 
speak of the salvation of the entire cosmos, they are thinking of 
this final return and repose of “things,” “beings,” and “forms.” 

We referred above to the similarity between Yoga and psycho- 
analvsis. And in fact the comparison can be made with certain reser- 
vations— all of them, by the way, in favor of Yoga. Unlike psycho- 
analysis, Yoga does not see in the unconscious merely the libido. 
For, in elucidating the circuit that connects consciousness and the 
subconscious, it is led to see the subconscious as at once the matrix 
and the receptacle of all egoistic acts, gestures, and intentions— 
that is, intentions dominated by the “thirst for fruit” ( phalatrsna ), 
by the desire for satisfaction of the self, for satiation, for multipli- 
cation. The source of everything that wants to manifest itself — 
that is, to have a “form,” to show its “power,” to define its “per- 
sonality” — is the subconscious; thence they arise, and thither (be- 
cause of karmic “sowings”) they return. Even if this tendency to 
“form” is, basically, equivalent to the tendency to self-extinction 
possessed by the latencies (for, as we said above, the actualization 
of latencies is at the same time their “suicide”), it is none the less 
true that, from the point of view of pure spirit ( purusa ), this tend- 
ency to form is egoistic, its aim being “fruit” — that is, a gain. 

Differing here, too, from psychoanalysis, Yoga believes that the 
subconscious can be dominated bv asceticism and even conquered 
through emploving the technique for unification of the states of 
consciousness, which we shall presently discuss. The psychological 
and parapsychological experience of the East in general, and of 
Yoga in particular, being incontestably more extensive and better 
organized than the experience upon which Western theories of the 
structure of the psyche have been built up, it is probable that, on 
this point too. Yoga is right and that — paradoxical as it mav seem 
— the subconscious can be known, mastered, and conquered. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Techniques for Autonomy 


Concentration “on a Single Point’’ 

T HE point of departure of Yoga meditation is concentration 
on a single object; whether this is a physical object (the space 
between the eyebrows, the tip of the nose, something luminous, 
etc.), or a thought (a metaphysical truth), or God (Isvara) makes 
no difference. This determined and continuous concentration, 
called ekagrata (“on a single point”), is obtained by integrating 
the psychomental flux ( sarvarthata , “variously directed, discon- 
tinuous, diffused attention”). 1 This is precisely the definition of 
yogic technique: yogah cittavrtti-nirodhyah.- 

The immediate result of ekagrata , concentration on a single 
point, is prompt and lucid censorship of all the distractions and 
automatisms that dominate — or, properly speaking, compose — 
profane consciousness. Completely at the mercy of associations 
(themselves produced by sensations and the tasanas), man passes 
his davs allowing himself to be swept hither and thither by an in- 
finity of disparate moments that are, as it were, external to him- 
self. The senses or the subconscious continually introduce into 
consciousness objects that dominate and change it, according to 
their form and intensity. Associations disperse consciousness, pas- 
sions do it violence, the “thirst for life” betrays it by projecting it 

1 Yoga-sutras, III, 11. a Ibid., I, a. 
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outward. Even in his intellectual efforts, man is passive, for the fate 
of secular thoughts (controlled not by ekagrata but only by fluc- 
tuating moments of concentration, ksiptaviksiptas) is to be thought 
bv objects. Under the appearance of thought, there is really an 
indefinite and disordered flickering, fed by sensations, words, and 
memory. The first duty of the yogin is to think — that is, not to let 
himself think. This is why Y oga practice begins with ekagrata, 
which dams the mental stream and thus constitutes a “psychic 
mass,” a solid and unified continuum. 

The practice of ekagrata tends to control the two generators of 
mental fluidity: sense activity ( indriya ) and the activity of the sub- 
conscious (samskara) . Control is the ability to intervene, at will 
and directly, in the functioning of these two sources of mental 
“whirlwinds” ( cittavrtti ). A yogin can obtain discontinuity of con- 
sciousness at will; in other words, he can, at any time and any 
place, bring about concentration of his attention on a “single point” 
and become insensible to any other sensory or mnemonic stimulus. 
Through ekagrata one gains a genuine will — that is, the power 
freely to regulate an important sector of biomental activity. It goes 
without saying that ekagrata can be obtained only through the 
practice of numerous exercises and techniques, in which physiology 
plays a role of primarv importance. One cannot obtain ekagrata if, 
for example, the bodv is in a tiring or even uncomfortable posture, 
or if the respiration is disorganized, unrhythmical. This is why, 
according to Patanjali, vogic technique implies several categories 
of physiological practices and spiritual exercises (called a?igas, 
“members”), which one must have learned if one seeks to obtain 
ekagrata and, ultimately, the highest concentration, samadhi. These 
“members” of Yoga can be regarded both as forming a group of 
techniques and as being stages of the mental ascetic itinerary whose 
end is final liberation. They are: (l) restraints (y ama); ( 2 ) disci- 
plines ( niyama ); ( 3 ) bodily attitudes and postures ( as ana ); 
(4) rhythm of respiration ( pranayama ); (5) emancipation of 
sensory activity from the domination of exterior objects ( pratya - 
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hara); (6) concentration ( dharana ); (?) yogic meditation ( dhy - 
ana); (8) samadhi . 3 

Each class ( anga ) of practices and disciplines has a definite pur- 
pose. Patanjali hierarchizes these “members of Yoga” in such a 
way that the vogin cannot omit any of them, except in certain 
cases. The first two groups, yama and niyama, obviously constitute 
the necessary preliminaries for any type of asceticism, hence there 
is nothing specifically yogic in them. The restraints {yama) purify 
from certain sins that all systems of morality disapprove but that 
social life tolerates. Now, the moral law can no longer be infringed 
here — as it is in secular life — without immediate danger to the 
seeker for deliverance. In Yoga, every sin produces its conse- 
quences immediately. Vyasa 4 gives some interesting explanations 
on the subject of these five restraints ( ahimsa , “not to kill”; satya, 
“not to lie”; asteya, “not to steal”; brahmacarya, “sexual absti- 
nence”; aparigraha, “not to be avaricious”). “Ahimsa means not to 
cause pain to any creature, by any means or at any time. The re- 
straints \fyama~] and the disciplines [niyama~] that follow have 
their roots in ahitrisd and tend to perfect ahimsa. . . . Veracitv 
[satya} consists in according one’s speech and thought with one's 
acts. Speech and thought correspond to what one has seen, heard, 
or deduced. One speaks in order to communicate knowledge. One 
cannot say that one has used speech for the good of another, and not 
for his harm, unless it has not been deceitful, confused, and sterile. 
If, however, it proves to have been harmful to creatures, even 
though spoken without deceit, confusion, or sterility, it is not the 
truth; it is only a sin. . . . Thus, everyone should reflect with 
great attention, and only then utter the truth, for the good of all 
creatures. . . . Stealing [k/eyY] is illegally appropriating things 
that belong to another. Abstention from stealing jjwfcydj consists 
in destroying the desire to steal. Brahmacarya is restraining the 

3 Ibid., II, £9. It is with this sutra that Patanjali begins his exposition of 
Yoga technique, which he continues in Book III. 

-i Ad 1'ogd-iUtras, II, 30. 
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secret forces [that is, the generative force: brahmacaryam gupten- 
driyasyopasthasya samyamahX Absence of avarice [aparigraha} is 
the nonappropriation of things that do not belong to one and it is 
a consequence of one’s comprehension of the sin that consists in 
being attached to possessions, and of the harm produced by the 
accumulation, preservation, or destruction of possessions.” 

These restraints can be recognized by all systems of ethics and 
realized bv an apprentice yogin as well as by any pure and upright 
man. Their practice does not result in a specifically yogic state, but 
in a “purified” human state, higher than that of common humanity. 
This purity is necessarv for the later stages. Through it, one sup- 
presses one’s egoistic tendencies; through it, one creates new cen- 
ters of experience. Sexual abstinence is practiced to the end of 
conserving nervous energy. Yoga attaches the greatest importance 
to these “secret forces of the generative faculty,” which, when they 
are expended, dissipate the most precious energy, debilitate mental 
capacity, and make concentration difficult; if, on the contrary, they 
are mastered and “restrained,” they further contemplative ascent. 
It should, however, be added that sexual abstinence ( brahmacarya ) 
is not only refraining from sexual acts but “burning” carnal temp- 
tation itself. The instinct must not remain underground, diffused 
through the subconscious, or be “sublimated” as with the mystics, 
but simply destroved, “rooted out” from consciousness and the 
senses. 

Together with these restraints, the yogin must practice the 
niyamas — that is, a series of bodily and psychic “disciplines.” 
“Cleanliness, serenity Yjamtosdy, asceticism [papas'], the study of 
Yoga metaphysics, and the effort to make God [IsvaraJ 5 the mo- 
tive of all one’s actions constitute the disciplines.” 6 Cleanliness 
( lu/ca ) means internal purification of the organs; thus alimentary 
residues and toxins are promptly eliminated. (This is obtained by 

5 A' Surendranath Dasgupta remarks ( Yoga as Philosophy and Religion, 
pp. st tf. . only the late commentators — such as Vaeaspatinnsra and Vi|n3n- 
ahhiksu — believe that Isvara removes the barriers created bv prakrti, barriers 
that are powerful obstacles on the Vogm > path 

0 Y'gd-.'Titras, II, ol. 
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a series of artificial “purgations,” which are especially emphasized 
by Hatha Yoga — that is, the Yoga concerned almost exclusively 
with physiology and “subtle physiology.”) Vyasa adds that sauca 
also implies ridding oneself of mental impurities. “Absence of the 
desire to increase the necessities of life” — such is the definition of 
serenity ( samtosa ). “Tapas [[asceticism]] consists in bearing the 
‘pairs of opposites,’ as, for example, the desire to eat and the desire 
to drink; heat and cold; the desire to remain standing and the desire 
to remain seated; the absence of words [kastha maun a [j and the 
absence of gestures that could reveal one’s feelings or thoughts 
[ \dkdra mauna; Vacaspatimisra adds that “the absence of facial indi- 
cations, by which the inner secrets of the mind are revealed, con- 
stitutes control over oneself, so that thought is not communicated 
by chance and to anyone at random”]]. Study is knowledge of the 
sciences that relate to deliverance from existence \jjwksa'}, or repe- 
tition of the syllable OM,~ etc.” s 

Obviously, even in the course of these exercises (which are, on 
the whole, ethical in nature and, in general, have no vogic struc- 
ture), difficulties arise, most of them produced by the subconscious. 
The trouble arising from doubt is the most dangerous of the ob- 
stacles that bar the road of concentration. To overcome it, Patafi- 
jali recommends 9 implanting the contrary thought: “for (avoiding 
or dismissing) trouble from doubt, establishment of the opposites” 
{vitarkabadhane prat ipaksahhavanam: some translators take vitarka 
to mean “guilty thoughts” and translate: “in order to avoid the 
trouble arising from guilty thoughts”; in fact, vitarka means 
“doubt, uncertainty,” and Patanjali is evidently referring to the 
“temptation by doubt” that all ascetic treatises recognize and 

T The mystical syllable OM incarnates the nnstical essence of the entire 
cosmos. It is nothing less than the theophany itself, reduced to the state of a 
phoneme (see below, p. 1 -23). Speculations on the syllable OM are endless. 
It is nevertheless curious to note that Vyasa homologizes knowledge of the 
sciences of sah ation w ith a mystical technique, since the only requirement here 
is to repeat the syllable OM. without attempting any speculation concern- 
ing it. 

S Vyasa, ad Yogd-sutras, II, 3-2. 9 Yoga-,.utras, II, as. 
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combat). In his commentary Vyasa suggests certain thoughts to be 
actualized and produced at a moment of uncertainty. In the follow- 
ing sutra, 10 Patanjali explains the nature of these “doubts” or 
“vices.” 11 It is interesting to note, here and now, that the yogin’s 
struggle against any of these “obstacles” is magical in character. 
Everv temptation that he conquers is equivalent to a force that he 
appropriates. Such forces are obviously not moral; they are magical 
forces. To renounce a temptation is not only to “purify” oneself in 
the negative sense of the word; it is also to realize a true and posi- 
tive gain; the vogin thereby extends his power over that which he 
had begun by renouncing. Even more: he reaches the point of mas- 
tering not only the objects that he had renounced, but also a magical 
force infinitely more precious than all objects as such. For example, 
he who realizes the restraint asteya (not to steal) “sees all jewels 
come to him.” 12 We shall have occasion to return to this “magical 
power” ( siddhi ) that the vogin acquires through his discipline. To 
be sure, he is urged to renounce even this magical power, as he 
has renounced the human passions in exchange for which the par- 
ticular power has been granted him. The concept of this almost 
physical equilibrium between renunciation and the magical fruits 
of renunciation is remarkable. 

Physical purification, says Patanjali, produces a new and wel- 
come feeling: disgust with one’s own body, and cessation of con- 
tact with other bodies . 13 Through psychic purification one obtains 
ekagrata — that is, authority over the senses and ability to know the 
soul . 14 Self-content, sobriety, give an “inexpressible happiness”; 15 
and asceticism sensustricto ( tapas , physical effort utilized as a means 
of purification) removes impurities and establishes a new power 
over the senses — that is, the possibility of passing bevond their 
limits (clairvoyance, clairaudienee, mind reading, etc.) or of sup- 
pressing them at will . 16 

10 Vngd--utrd.< . II, 34. 

1 1 See Note II. l . on the obstacles to vogic concentration. 

12 fVa-3/ra.'. II, 37. 13 Ibid., II, 40. 14 Ibid., II, 41. 

15 Ib.d., II, 42. 16 Vyasa, ad II, 43. 
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Togic Postures (asana) and Respiratory Discipline 
(pranayama) 

It is only with the third “member of Yoga” ( yoganga ) that yogic 
technique, properly speaking, begins. This third “member” is 
asana, a word designating the well-known yogic posture that the 
2'oga-sutras (II, 46) define as sthirasukham, “stable and agreeable.” 
Asana is described in numerous Hatha Yoga treatises; Patanjali 
defines it only in outline, for asana is learned from a guru and not 
from descriptions. The important thing is that asana gives the body 
a stable rigidity, at the same time reducing physical effort to a 
minimum. Thus, one avoids the irritating feeling of fatigue, of 
enervation in certain parts of the body, one regulates the physical 
processes, and so allows the attention to devote itself solely to the 
fluid part of consciousness. At first an asana is uncomfortable and 
even unbearable. But after some practice, the effort of maintaining 
the body in the same position becomes inconsiderable. Now (and 
this is of the highest importance), effort must disappear, the posi- 
tion of meditation must become natural; only then does it further 
concentration. “Posture becomes perfect when the effort to attain 
it disappears, so that there are no more movements in the body. In 
the same way, its perfection is achieved when the mind is trans- 
formed into infinity [anantasamdpattibhyani~\ — that is, when it 
makes the idea of its infinity its own content.” 17 And Yacaspati- 
misra, commenting on Yyasa’s interpretation, writes: “He who 
practices asana must employ an effort that consists in suppressing 
the natural efforts of the body. Otherwise this kind of ascetic pos- 
ture cannot be realized.” As for “the mind transformed into in- 
finity,” this means a complete suspension of attention to the pres- 
ence of one’s own body. 

Asana is one of the characteristic techniques of Indian asceticism. 
It is found in the Upanisads and even in Yedic literature, but allu- 
sions to it are more numerous in the Mahdbhdrata and in the 

17 Ibid., II, 47. 
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Puranas. Naturally, it is in the literature of Hatha Yoga that the 
asanas plav an increasingly important part; the Gherarida Samhita 
describes thirty-two varieties of them. Here, for example, is how 
one assumes one of the easiest and most common of the medita- 
tional positions, the padmasana: “Place the right foot on the left 
thigh and similarly the left one on the right thigh, also cross the 
hands behind the back and firmly catch the great toes of the feet so 
crossed (the right hand on the right great toe and the left hand on 
the left). Place the chin on the chest and fix the gaze on the tip of 
the nose.” 18 Lists and descriptions of asanas are to be found in 
most of the tantric and Hatha-yogic treatises . 19 The purpose of 
these meditational positions is always the same: “absolute cessa- 
tion of trouble from the pairs of opposites” {dvandyanabhighatah) . 20 
In this way one realizes a certain “neutrality” of the senses; con- 
sciousness is no longer troubled by the “presence of the body.” 
One realizes the first stage toward isolation of consciousness; the 
bridges that permit communication with sensory activity begin to 
be raised. 

Asana is distinctly a sign of transcending the human condition. 
Whether this “arrest,” this invulnerability in respect to the pairs 
of opposites, to the external world, represents a regression to the 
vegetable condition or a transcendence toward the divine arche- 
type, iconographically formulated, is a question that we shall 
examine later. For the moment, we shall note only that asana is the 
first concrete step taken for the purpose of abolishing the modalities 
of human existence. What is certain is that the motionless, hieratic 
position of the body imitates some other condition than the human; 
the yogin in the state of asana can be homologized with a plant or 
a sacred statue; under no circumstances can he be homologized 
with man qua man, who, by definition, is mobile, agitated, un- 
rhythmic. On the plane of the “body,” asana is an ekagrata, a con- 
centration on a single point; the body is “tensed,” concentrated in a 

IS Gheranda Samhita, II, S; tr. S. Chandra Yasu, cited in Bernard, Hatha 
Tuga, p. 10 . n. [j. 

10 See Note II, -2. 20 l'oga-sBtrat, II, 48. 
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IS Gheranda Samhita, II, S; tr. S. Chandra Yasu, cited in Bernard, Hatha 
Tuga, p. 10 . n. [j. 

10 See Note II, -2. 20 l'oga-sBtrat, II, 48. 
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single position. Just as ekagrata puts an end to the fluctuation and 
dispersion of the states of consciousness, so asana puts an end to the 
mobility and disposability of the body, by reducing the infinity of 
possible positions to a single archetypal, iconographic posture. We 
shall soon see that the tendency toward “unification” and “totaliza- 
tion” is a feature of all yogic techniques. The profound meaning of 
these “unifications” will become clear to us a little later. But their 
immediate purpose is even now obvious; it is to abolish (or to 
transcend) the human condition by a refusal to conform to the most 
elementary human inclinations. Refusal to move (asana), to let 
oneself be carried along on the rushing stream of states of con- 
sciousness (ekagrata ) , will be continued by a long series of refusals 
of every kind. 

The most important — and, certainly, the most specifically yogic 
— of these various refusals is the disciplining of respiration (prd- 
ndydma ) — in other words, the “refusal” to breathe like the ma- 
jority of mankind, that is, nonrhythmically. Patafijali defines this 
refusal as follows: “Prdndydma is the arrest [yciccheda} of the move- 
ments of inhalation and exhalation (jvasaprasvasayoKJ and it is 
obtained after asana has been realized.” 21 Patafijali speaks of the 
“arrest,” the suspension, of respiration; however, pranaydma be- 
gins with making the respiratory rhythm as slow as possible; and 
this is its first objective. There are a number of texts that treat of 
this Indian ascetic technique, but most of them do no more than 
repeat the traditional formulas. Although prdndydma is a specifi- 
cally vogic exercise, and one of great importance, Patafijali devotes 
only three sutras to it. He is primarily concerned with the theoreti- 
cal bases of ascetic practices; technical details are found in the com- 
mentaries by Yyasa, Bhoja, and Vacaapatimisra, but especially in 
the Hatha-yogic treatises. 

A remark of Bhoja’s 22 reveals the deeper meaning of prdndydma: 
“All the functions of the organs being preceded by that of respira- 
tion — there being always a connection between respiration and 
consciousness in their respective functions — respiration, when all 

il Ibid., II, 49. 22 Ad TogJ-.-utras, I, 34. 
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the functions of the organs are suspended, realizes concentration of 
consciousness on a single object.” The statement that a connection 
always exists between respiration and mental states seems to us 
highly important. It contains far more than mere observation of 
the bare fact that, for example, the respiration of a man in anger is 
agitated, while that of one who is concentrating (even if only pro- 
visionally and without any yogic purpose) becomes rhythmical and 
automatically slows down, etc. The relation connecting the rhythm 
of respiration with the states of consciousness mentioned by Bhoja, 
which has undoubtedly been observed and experienced by yogins 
from the earliest times — this relation has served them as an instru- 
ment for “unifying” consciousness. The “unification” here under 
consideration must be understood in the sense that, bv making his 
respiration rhythmical and progressively slower, the yogin can 
“penetrate” — that is, he can experience, in perfect lucidity — cer- 
tain states of consciousness that are inaccessible in a waking condi- 
tion, particularly the states of consciousness that are peculiar to 
sleep . 23 For there is no doubt that the respiratory rhythm of a man 
asleep is slower than that of a man awake. By reaching this rhythm 
of sleep through the practice of prdndyama, the yogin, without re- 
nouncing his lucidity, penetrates the states of consciousness that 
accompany sleep. 

The Indian ascetics recognize four modalities of consciousness 
(besides the enstatic “state”): diurnal consciousness, conscious- 
ness in sleep with dreams, consciousness in sleep without dreams, 
and “cataleptic consciousness.” By means of prdndyama — that is, 
by increasingly prolonging inhalation and exhalation (the goal of 
this practice being to allow as long an interval as possible to pass 
between the two moments of respiration) — the yogin can, then, 
penetrate all the modalities of consciousness. For the noninitiate, 
there is discontinuity between these several modalities; thus he 
passes from the state of waking to the state of sleep unconsciously. 

23 This is why the novice in pranayama almost always falls asleep as soon 
as lie has succeeded m reducing his respiratory rhythm to that characteristic 
of the state of sleep. 
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The vogin must preserve continuity of consciousness — that is, he 
must penetrate each of these states with determination and lucid- 
ity .* 4 

But experience of the four modalities of consciousness (to which 
a particular respiratory rhythm naturally corresponds), together 
with unification of consciousness (resulting from the vogin’s get- 
ting rid of the discontinuity between these four modalities), can 
only be realized after long practice. The immediate goal of prd- 
naydma is more modest. Through it one first of all acquires a “con- 
tinuous consciousness,” which alone can make yogic meditation 
possible. The respiration of the ordinary man is generally arhyth- 
mic; it varies in accordance with external circumstances or with 
mental tension. This irregularity produces a dangerous psychic 
fluidity, with consequent instability and diffusion of attention. One 
can become attentive by making an effort to do so. But, for Yoga, 

24 In the HimSlayan Uirams of Hardwar, Rishikesh, and Svargashram, 
where we stayed from September, 1930 , to March, 1931 , numerous sunny as is 
admitted to us that the goal of pranayama was to make the practitioner enter 
the state called turiya, the "cataleptic” state. We ourselves observed several 
sannyasis who spent a great part of the day and night in a profound "medita- 
tion” in which their respiration was hardly perceptible. There is no doubt but 
that "cataleptic” states can be brought on at will by experienced yogins. Dr. 
Therese Brosse's mission to India (see Charles Laubry and Therese Brosse, 
"Documents recueillis aux Indes sur les ‘yogins’ par l'enregistrement si- 
multane du pouls, de la respiration et de I'electrocardiogramme,” Presse 
medicate, LXXXIII pOct. 14 , 1936 ]) showed that the reduction of respiration 
and of cardiac contraction to a degree that is usually observed only immedi- 
ately before death is a genuine physiological phenomenon, which the yogins 
can realize by force of will and not as the result of autosuggestion. It goes 
without saying that such a yogin can be buried without any danger. “The 
restriction of respiration is sometimes so great that some lyogins] can allow 
themselves to be buried alive for a specified time, retaining a volume of air 
that would be completely inadequate to assure their survival. According to 
them, this small reserve of air is necessary in case an accident should bring 
them out of their yogic state during the experiment and put them in danger; 
it would allow them to make a few inhalations, by which they could return to 
their vogic state” (Jean Filliezat, Magie et medeane. pp. 115 - 16 ’ 1 . Cf. id , 
review of DasopanuhaJs, ed. Kunhan Raja, Journal asiatique, CCXXVIII 
( 1937 ), 522 . 
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effort is an exteriorization. Respiration must be made rhythmical, 
if not in such a wav that it can be “forgotten” entirely, at least in 
such a way that it no longer troubles us bv its discontinuity. Hence, 
through pranayama, one attempts to do away with the effort of 
respiration; rhythmic breathing must become something so auto- 
matic that the yogin can forget it. 

Through pranayama the yogin seeks to attain direct knowledge 
of the pulsation of his own life, the organic energy discharged by 
inhalation and exhalation. Pranayama, we should say, is an atten- 
tion directed upon one’s organic life, a knowledge through action, 
a calm and lucid entrance into the very essence of life. Yoga 
counsels its disciples to live, but not to abandon themselves to life. 
The activities of the senses possess man, corrupt and disintegrate 
him. In the first days of practice, concentration on the vital function 
of respiration produces an inexpressible sensation of harmony, a 
rhythmic and melodic plenitude, a leveling of all physiological un- 
evennesses. Later it brings an obscure feeling of presence in one’s 
own body, a calm consciousness of one’s own greatness. Obviously, 
these are simple data, accessible to everyone, experienced by all 
who attempt this preliminary discipline of respiration. Professor 
Stcherbatsky 25 writes that, according to O. Rosenberg, who tried 
certain yogic exercises in a Japanese monastery, this agreeable 
sensation could be compared “to music, especially when one plavs 
it oneself.” 

Rhythmic respiration is obtained by harmonizing the three 
“moments”: inhalation ( puraka ), exhalation ( recaka ), and reten- 
tion of the inhaled air ( kumbhaka ). These three moments must each 
till an equal space of time. Through practice the yogin becomes able 
to prolong them considerably, for the goal of pranayama is, as 
Patafijali says, to suspend respiration as long as possible; one 
arrives at this by progressively retarding the rhvthm. 

'I'he unit of measurement for the duration of respiration is a 
matrapramana. According to the Skanda Parana , a matra is equal to 
the time necessary for one respiration ( ekasvasamapi matrapra- 
25 Nirvana, p. 15, n, 2 . 
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nayame nigadyate). The Togacintamani adds that this respiration 
refers to that of sleep, which is equal to TApalas (a pala designat- 
ing the time of a wink). In the practice of pranayama the matra- 
pramana is used as the unit of measure — that is, one progressively 
retards each “moment” of respiration until, beginning with one 
matra, one reaches twenty-four. The yogin measures these matras 
either by mentally repeating the mystical syllable OM as often as 
necessary, or by moving the fingers of the left hand one after the 
other . 26 

Excursus: Pranayama in Extra- Indian Asceticism 

Rhythmic breathing and holding the breath occur among the techniques of 
‘‘mystical physiology” studied by Henri Maspero in his essay “Les Pre- 
cedes de ‘Nourrir le principe vital’ dans la religion tao'iste ancienne”; 27 
it is there termed “embryonic respiration,” t’ai-cki. The principal goal of 
this respiratory exercise is acquiring long life ( ch’ang shen), which the 
Taoists conceive “as a material immortality of the body itself.” 28 Unlike 
pranayama, then, “embryonic respiration” is neither an exercise prelimi- 
nary to meditation nor an auxiliary exercise. It is self-sufficient. “Em- 
bryonic respiration” does not serve, as does pranayama, to prepare for 
spiritual concentration, for penetration into zones normally inaccessible 
to consciousness, instead, it accomplishes a process of “mystical phys- 
iology” in consequence of which the life of the body is indefinitely pro- 
longed. In this, Taoism suggests Hatha Yoga, which it resembles to a 
certain extent, just as some erotic practices employed in it (retention of 
semen) recall tantrism . 22 But the constant and primary preoccupation of 
China remains indefinite prolongation of the life of the material body, 
whereas India is obsessed by the idea of a spiritual freedom to be con- 
quered through transfiguration, “deification,” of the body. 

We will cite some Taoist texts dealing with the technique of respira- 
tion. “One must withdraw to a retired chamber, shut the doors, seat one- 
self on a bed with a soft cover and a pillow two and a half inches high, lie 

26 Cf. Rajendralala Mitra, Toga Aphorisms, pp. i2-4.3n. Cf. Dasgupta, 
Toga as Philosophy, pp. 145-47: Richard Roesel, Die pychologischen Grundla- 
gen der Togapraxis, pp. 32-36. etc. 

27 Journal asutique, CCXXYill ( 1037', 177-252, 353-430. 

28 Maspero, p. 178. 29 See below, p. -2.53. 
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down, with the body in the right position, close the eyes, and keep the 
breath shut in the diaphragm of the chest so that a hair laid on the nose 
and mouth will not move” ( Chen chong chi). 30 A writer of the end of the 
sixth century, Li Ch’ien-ch’eng, gives the following directions: “Lie with 
the eyes shut and the hands closed, keep the breath shut up inside to 200, 
then expel it from inside the mouth.” 31 This holding the breath is the 
essential thing. After long practice, one can reach the point of holding the 
breath during the time of 3, 5, 7, 9 respirations, then of 12 , 120, etc. To 
become immortal, one must hold the breath for the time required for 1000 
respirations. 

The technique of “inner breathing” — that is, the form of respiration 
termed "embryonic” — is far more difficult. Since this breathing is purely 
internal, it is no longer a mere matter of checking respiration, as the early 
Taoists did. The following text is central: “Each time that, having ab- 
sorbed the breath, one has leisure remaining, one must choose a quiet 
room where no one lives, loosen the hair, unfasten the clothes, and lie 
down, with the body in the right position, stretch out the feet and hands, 
not close (the hands), have a clean mat, the sides of which hang to the 
ground. . . . Then harmonize the breaths . . . when the breaths have 
(each) found their place (=the internal organ that respectively cor- 
responds to each breath), swallow (the breath). Then shut in the breath 
until it becomes intolerable. Darken the heart 32 so that it does not think; 
let the breath go where it will and, when the breath is intolerable, open 
the mouth and let it out; when the breath has just escaped, respiration is 
rapid, harmonize the breaths; after seven or eight breaths, it rapidly be- 
comes quieter. Then begin to melt the breath again in the same wav. If 
one has time left over, stop after ten meltings. . . . Melting the breath 
cannot be done every day; every ten days, or every five days, if one has 
leisure, or if one feels that there is not communication everywhere, if the 
four limbs feel an intolerable heat, then do it.” 33 

Some of the results to which this “embryonic breathing” leads resemble 
the yogic “powers” ( siddht ). “One can then enter water (without drown- 
ing) or walk on fire (without being burned),” declares the celebrated 
treatise Effective and Secret Oral Formula Concerning Several Methods of 
Absorbing the Breath. 34 

50 After Maspero, p. 203. 31 Ibid. 

32 For the Chinese, the heart is the organ of thought. 

33 After Maspero, pp. 220 - 21 . 34 Ibid., p. -22 9. 
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Some of the results to which this “embryonic breathing” leads resemble 
the yogic “powers” ( siddht ). “One can then enter water (without drown- 
ing) or walk on fire (without being burned),” declares the celebrated 
treatise Effective and Secret Oral Formula Concerning Several Methods of 
Absorbing the Breath. 34 

50 After Maspero, p. 203. 31 Ibid. 

32 For the Chinese, the heart is the organ of thought. 

33 After Maspero, pp. 220 - 21 . 34 Ibid., p. -22 9. 
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Holding the breath is practiced especially to cure certain maladies . 35 
“One harmonizes the breath, then swallows it and holds it as long as pos- 
sible; one meditates on the affected part, by thought one pours the breath 
upon it and by thought makes the breath fight the malady by attempting 
to force its way through the obstructed passage. When the breath is ex- 
hausted, one expels it, then begins again from twenty to fifty times; one 
stops when one sees sweat running over the affected part. One repeats the 
procedure daily at midnight or at the fifth watch, until a cure is ef- 
fected.” 36 

In neo-Taoistic practice the role of thought becomes more important. 
Ssu-ma Ch'eng-cheng writes in his “Discourse”: “Those who absorb the 
breaths . . . must follow them by thought when they enter their viscera, 
so that the humors (of the viscera) shall be penetrated (by the breaths), 
each (breath) conformably with the (inner organ) over which it presides, 
and thus they can circulate through the whole body and cure all sick- 
nesses.” 37 

It is probable that, at least in its neo-Taoistic form, this discipline of the 
breaths was influenced by tantric Yoga; certain simultaneously respira- 
tory and sexual practices reached China as early as the seventh century of 
our era . 33 Dr. Jean Filliozat definitely concludes in favor of a borrowing 
from India: “Taoism could not borrow a notion of the physiological role 
of the breath in this systematized form from ancient Chinese medicine, for 
ancient Chinese medicine includes no such notion.” 39 On the other hand, 
there were in China certain archaic techniques, shamanic in structure, the 
purpose of which was to imitate the respiration of animals . 40 The “deep 
and silent” breathing of ecstasy resembled the respiration of animals dur- 
ing hibernation, and it is well known that the spontaneity and fullness of 
animal life was, for the Chinese, the pre-eminent example of an existence 
in perfect harmony with the cosmos. Marcel Granet 41 admirably syn- 
thesizes the simultaneously organic and spiritual function of this embry- 
onic respiration, characteristic both of organic completeness and of 
ecstasy: “He who would avoid passion and vertigo must learn to breathe 
not from the throat alone, but with the whole body, from the heels up. 

■35 Ibid., p. 36.3 f. 36 Ibid., p. 364. 

37 Ibid , p. 369. 58 See below, p. 415. 

39 “Taoisme et Yoea,” Dan Viet-nam, III (Aug., 1949), 190. 

40 See M. Eliade, Le Chamanisme, pp. 40-2 tf. 

41 La Pensee chinoise, pp. 514-1.5. 
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yoga: immortality and freedom 

Onlv this deep and silent breathing refines and enriches Tman’sH sub- 
stance. It is, moreover, the respiration that establishes itself during both 
hibernation and ecstasy. By breathing with the neck . . . stretched, one 
succeeds, if I may so express it, in laminating the breath and quintessen- 
tializing its vivifying power. The supreme goal is to establish a kind of 
inner circulation of the vital principles, of such a nature that the individual 
can remain perfectly impervious and undergo the ordeal of immersion with- 
out harm. One becomes impermeable, autonomous, invulnerable, once one 
is in possession of the art of feeding and breathing in a closed circuit, as 
the embryo does.” It is possible, then, that Indian influences reached the 
neo-Taoist groups who saw their ancestry not in Chinese scientific medi- 
cine but in the autochthonous “mystical” tradition; now, this tradition 
still preserved the immemorial nostalgia for the bliss and spontaneity of 
animals. In any case, Lao Tzu 45 and Chuang Tzu 43 were already fa- 
miliar with “methodical respiration,” and a Chou dynasty inscription 
attests the practice of a respiratory technique in the sixth century b.c . 44 

Respiratory technique is also employed by Islamic mysticism. 45 What- 
ever the case may be in regard to the origin 46 of this respiratory technique 
within the Islamic tradition, there is no doubt that certain Moslem mys- 
tics of India borrowed and practiced yogic exercises. (One of them. 
Prince Muhammad Dara Shikoh, even attempted a synthesis of Indian 

42 Tao Te Ching, VI. 43 Chuang Tzu, XV. 

44 Hellmut Wilhelm, “Eine Chou-Inschrift iiber Atemtechnik,” Monu- 
menta serica, XIII ( 1948), 385-88. See also Arthur Waley, The Way and Its 
Pozcer, pp. 44, 116 If.; Chung-yuan Chang, “An Introduction to Taoist 
Yoga,” The Reviezc of Religion, XXI (1956), 131-48. 

45 Cf. I. Guldziher, Tories ungen uber den Islam, p. 164; M. M. Moreno, 
"Mistica musulmana e mistiea indiana,” Annuli Lateranensi, X ( 1946 ), 1 02 - 
212, especially pp. 140 ff; and particularly L. Gardet, “La Mention du nom 
divm ( dhikr ) dans la mystique musulmane,” Revue Thomiste, LII (1952), 
642-79; LI 1 1 ( 1953), 197-216, a study that «e use below, pp. 217 ff. 

46 Some writers — notably Max Horten, Indische Stromungen in der islam- 
ischen Mydik— have maintained that Sufism received a strong Indian influ- 
ence. Louis Massignon had already demonstrated the exaggeration of this 
thesis ( Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de la mystique musulmane, pp. 
63-30), and M. Moreno has recently arrived at negative results concerning 
the importance of the Indian contribution to the Islamic mystical tradition 
(“Mistica musulmana,” pp. 210 ff.;. But the more circumscribed problem of 
the origin of Moslem respiratory technique remains open. 
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II. Techniques for Autonomy 

and Islamic mysticism.) 47 The technique of dhikr sometimes bears strik- 
ing formal resemblances to the Indian discipline of respiration. T. P. 
Hughes 48 mentions a monk living on the Afghan frontier of whom it was 
said that he had practiced dhikr so intensively that he was able to suspend 
his respiration for nearly three hours . 49 

An interesting problem is raised by Hesychasm. Some of the ascetic 
preliminaries and methods of prayer employed by the Hesychastic monks 
offer points of resemblance with yogic techniques, especially with prana- 
ydma. Father Irenee Hausherr thus summarizes the essentials of Hesy- 
chastic prayer: “It comprises a twofold exercise, omphaloskepsis and in- 
definite repetition of the Prayer of Jesus: ‘Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
have mercy on me!’ By sitting in darkness, bowing the head, fixing the 
eyes on the center of the abdomen (in other words, the navel), trying to 
discover the place of the heart, by repeating this exercise indefatigablv 
and always accompanying it with the same invocation, in harmony with 
the rhythm of respiration, which is retarded as much as possible, one will, 
if one perseveres day and night in this mental prayer, end by finding what 
one sought, the place of the heart, and, with it and in it, all kinds of won- 
ders and knowledge.” 50 

Here is a short passage, recently translated by Jean Gouillard , 81 from 
Nicephorus the Solitary 52 (second half of the thirteenth century): “As for 
you, as I have instructed you, sit down, compose your mind, introduce it 
— your mind, I say — into your nostrils; this is the road that the breath 
takes to reach the heart. Push it, force it to descend into your heart at the 
same time as the inhaled air. When it is there, you will see what joy will 
follow” you will have nothing to regret. As the man who returns home 
after an absence cannot contain his joy at again being with his wife and 
children, so the mind, when it is united with the soul, overflows with joy 
and ineffable delights. Therefore, my brother, accustom vour mind not to 
hasten to depart from thence. At first, it has no zeal — that is the least that 

47 Cf M. Mahfuz-ul-Haq, ed., Majma ' ul- Bahrain ; or. The Mingling of the 
Tieo Oceans. 

4S Dictionary of Islam, pp 70.3 ff. 49 On dhikr, see below, p. ‘216. 

50 La Methode d'oraison he.-vchaste, p. 102. 

51 Petite Philocalie de la pnere du cceur, p. 20 1 . 

52 “The earliest datable witness for the Prayer of Jesus in combination 
with a respiratory technique" ^Gouillard. p. ibo). 
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can be said — for this enclosure and confinement within. But once it has 
contracted the habit, it will find no more pleasure in wanderings without. 
For ‘the kingdom of God is within us,' and to him who turns his gaze upon 
it and pursues it with pure prayer, all the outer world becomes vile and 
contemptible." 

In the eighteenth century the doctrines and techniques of Hesychasm 
were still familiar to the monks of Athos. The following extracts are from 
the Enrfmridion of Nicodemus the Hagiorite. “Beginners must accustom 
themselves to performing this return of the mind as the divine Fasting 
Fathers have taught, bowing the head and pressing the beard against the 
upper part of the chest.” 53 “ Why the breath must be held during prayer. 
Since your mind or the act of your mind is from childhood accustomed to 
disperse and scatter itself among the sensible things of the outer world, 
therefore, when you say this prayer, breathe not constantly, after the 
habit of nature, but hold your breath a little until the inner word has once 
spoken the prayer, and then breathe, as the divine Fathers have taught. 
Because through this momentary holding of the breath, the heart becomes 
ill at ease and straitened and hence feels a pain, not receiving the air that 
its nature requires; and the mind, for its part, by this method, more easily 
collects itself and returns toward the heart. . . . Because through this 
momentary holding of the breath the hard and tough heart becomes thin, 
and the humidity of the heart, being properly compressed and warmed, 
becomes tender, sensitive, humble, and more disposed to compunction 
and to shedding tears freely. . . . Because during this short holding [of 
the breathj the heart feels uneasiness and pain, and through this uneasi- 
ness and this pain, it vomits the poisoned hook of pleasure and sin that it 
had swallowed.” 54 

Finally, we must cite the fundamental treatise, the Method of Holy 
Prayer and Attention, long attributed to Simeon the New Theologian; 
“the little work may well be contemporary with that of Xicephorus, if it 
is not by Xicephorus himself, as I. Hausherr not improbablv conjec- 
tures.” 55 Father Hausherr had published an edition and translation of it 
in his “La Methode d'oraison hesychaste." We cite it after the more re- 
cent translation by Gouillard: “Then seat yourself in a quiet cell, apart in 
a corner, and apply yourself to doing as I shall say: close the door, raise 
tour mind above any vain or transitory object. Then, pressing vour beard 

53 After Hausherr, p. 107. 54 Ibid., p. loy. 55 Gouillard, p. 206. 
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against your chest, direct the eye of the body and with it all your mind 
upon the center of your belly — that is, upon your navel — compress the 
inspiration of air passing through the nose so that vou do not breathe 
easily, and mentally examine the interior of your entrails in search of the 
place of the heart, where all the powers of the soul delight to linger. In 
the beginning, you will find darkness and a stubborn opacity, but if vou 
persevere, if you practice this exercise day and night, you will find — O 
wonder! — a boundless felicity.” 56 Finally, other Hesvchastic texts could 
be cited — for example, Gregory of Sinai (1255-1346), some important 
passages from whose writings are given in Gouillard’s Petite Philocahe. i ~‘ 
The apology for Hesychasm by Gregory Palamas ( c . 1296-1359), “the 
last great name in Byzantine theology,” can be consulted with interest. 58 

But we must not be deceived by these external analogies with prana- 
yama. Among the Hesychasts respiratory discipline and bodily posture are 
used to prepare mental prayer; in the Yoga-sutras these exercises pursue 
unification of consciousness and preparation for meditation, and the role 
of God (Isvara) is comparatively small. But it is none the less true that 
the two techniques are phenomenologically similar enough to raise the 
question of a possible influence of Indian mystical physiology on Hesy- 
chasm. We shall not enter upon this comparative study here. 59 

56 IbicL, p. 216. 

57 On the ascetic “positions” during praver, p. 248; on holding the breath, 
p. 249. 

5S See some extracts in Gouillard, pp. 2679-85. 

59 On Hesychasm, see K. Hull, Enthusiasmus und Bussgezcalt beim griech- 
ischen Monchtum, pp 21 4 If.; M. Jugie. “Les Origines de la methode d’oraison 
des hesychastes,” Echos d' Orient, XXX (1931), 179-85; A. Bloom, “Con- 
templation et ascese. contribution orthodoxy, ” Etudes carmelitames (lytsl, 
pp. 49 if.; id., "L’Hesychasme, yoga chretierr” in Jacques Masui (ed.). 
Yoga, pp. 177-95; I. Hausherr. "L'Hesvchasme: etude de spirituality, ” 
Orientalid Christiana Periodica, XXII (i 956), 5-40, 247-85; and the sum- 
maries of progress and the bibliographies compiled by Gouillard, pp. 22 ff., 
37, and Gardet, pp. 6' 45 tf. 
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Yogic Concentration and Meditation 

Asana, franayama, and ekagrata succeed — if only for the short time 
the respective exercise continues — in abolishing the human condi- 
tion. Motionless, breathing rhythmically, eyes and attention fixed 
on a single point, the yogin experiences a passing beyond the 
secular modality of existence. He begins to become autonomous in 
respect to the cosmos; external tensions no longer trouble him 
(having passed beyond “the opposites,” he is equally insensible to 
heat and cold, to light and darkness, etc.); sensory activity no 
longer carries him outward, toward the objects of the senses; the 
psvchomental stream is no longer either invaded or directed by 
distractions, automatisms, and memory: it is “concentrated,” 
“unified.” This retreat outside the cosmos is accompanied by a 
sinking into the self, progress in which is directly proportional to 
progress in the retreat. The yogin returns to himself, takes, so to 
speak, possession of himself, surrounds himself with increasingly 
stronger “defenses” to protect him against invasion from with- 
out — in a word, he becomes invulnerable. 

Needless to sav, such a concentration, experienced on all levels 
( asana , pranayama , ekagrata), is accompanied by an increasing 
attention to the yogin’s own organic life. While the exercise con- 
tinues, the yogin’s sensation of his body is wholly different from 
that of the noninitiate. Bodily stability, retardation of the respira- 
tory rhythm, narrowing of the field of consciousness until it coin- 
cides with a point, together with the resultant vibration set up 
within him by the faintest pulsation of the inward life — all this 
apparently assimilates the yogin to a plant. This homology, bv the 
way, would imply no pejorative judgment, even if it were adequate 
to the reality of the situation. For Indian consciousness, the vege- 
table modality is not an impoverishment but, quite the contrarv, an 
enrichment of life. In Puranie mythology and in iconography, the 
rhizome and the lotus become the symbols of cosmic manifesta- 
tions. The creation is symbolized by a lotus floating on the pri- 
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mordial waters. Vegetation always signifies superabundance, 
fertility, the sprouting of all seeds. As for Indian painting (the 
Ajanta frescoes, for example), the bliss of the personages is mani- 
fested in their soft, lithe gestures, like the stems of aquatic plants; 
one even has the impression that what flows in the veins of these 
mythical figures is not blood but vegetable sap. 

A priori, then, this homology between a vogin in the state of 
concentration and a plant is not entirely improbable. The nostalgia 
that the Indian feels when he thinks of the closed and continuous 
circuit of organic life — a circuit without either inequalities or ex- 
plosive moments (such, in a word, as is realized on the vegetative 
plane of life) — this nostalgia is a real fact. Yet we do not believe 
that this abolition of the human condition through immobility, this 
rhythm imposed on respiration, this concentration on a single 
point, have as their final aim the backward step that a return to the 
vegetable modality of life would signify. The goals pursued in 
Patafijali’s Toga-sutras — and even more, the goals of other forms 
of Yoga — are definitely against such a hypothesis. The vegetable 
correspondences that can be found in yogic posture, respiration, 
and concentration seem to us to be fully explained by the archaic 
symbolism of “rebirth.” Morphologically, one could homologize 
asana and pranayama with the “embryonic respiration” employed 
by Taoism , 60 with the “embryonic” position in which so many 
peoples place their dead before burial (in the hope of a certain re- 
turn to life), as well as with some ceremonies of initiation and re- 
generation performed in a closed place, the symbol of the womb. 
Space does not allow us to go into these ceremonies further here; 
we shall onlv sav that thev all presuppose the magical projection of 
the practitioner into an auroral time, into a mythical illiul tempus. 
Incipit vita nova (and every regeneration is a “new birth”) — but 
that is possible onlv if past time is abolished, and “history” with it, 

60 The goal of this respiration is, according to Taoist sources, to mutate 
the respiration of the fetus in the maternal womb. “By returning to the base, 
by going hack to the origin, one drives awa\ old age. one returns to the state 
of the fetus, 1 ' savs the preface to the T'ai-.a h"ou Chiieh ( “Oral Formulas for 
Embryonic Respiration "), quoted after Maspero, p. ins. 
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if the present moment coincides with the mythical moment of the 
beginnings of things — that is, with the creation of the worlds, with 
the cosmogony. In this sense, the yogin's bodily position and 
“embryonic respiration,” although (at least in the Toga-sutras, 
but also in other forms of Yoga) they pursue a wholly different 
end, can be regarded as embryonic, vegetative ontological 
modalities. 

Then again, asana and ekagrata imitate a divine archetype; the 
yogic position has a religious value in itself. It is true that the 
vogin does not imitate the “gestures” and “sufferings” of the di- 
vinity — and not without reason! For the God of the Toga-sutras, 
Isvara, is a pure spirit who not only did not create the world but 
does not even intervene in history, either directly or indirectly. 
Hence- — in default of his gestures — what the yogin imitates is at 
least the mode of being belonging to this pure spirit. Transcend- 
ence of the human condition, “deliverance,” the perfect autonomy 
of the purusa — all this has its archetypal model in Isvara. Renounc- 
ing the human condition — that is, Yoga practice — has a religious 
value in the sense that the yogin imitates Isvara’s mode of being: 
immobility, concentration on self. In other varieties of Yoga, asana 
and ekagrata can obviously acquire religious valences by the mere 
fact that, through them, the yogin becomes a living statue, thus 
imitating the iconographic model. 

Making respiration rhythmical and, as far as possible, suspend- 
ing it greatly promote concentration ( dharana ). For, Patanjali tells 
us, 1,1 through prdndyama the veil of darkness is rent and the intellect 
becomes capable ( yogyata ) of concentration {dharana). The yogin 
can test the quality of his concentration by pratyahara (a term 
usually translated “withdrawal of the senses” or “abstraction,” 
which we prefer to translate "ability to free sense activity from the 
domination of external objects”). According to the Toga-sutras 
(II. 54). pratyahara could be understood as the faculty through 
which the intellect {citta) possesses sensations as if the contact 
were real. 

61 Toga-^Utras. II, 5J, 53. 
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Commenting on this sutra, Bhoja says that the senses, instead of 
directing themselves toward an object, “abide within themselves” 
( svarupamatre svastkanam) . Although the senses are no longer 
directed toward external objects, and their activitv ceases, the 
intellect ( citta ) does not thereby lose its propertv of having sen- 
sory representations. When the citta wishes to know an exterior 
object, it does not make use of a sensory activity; it is able to know 
the object by its own powers. Being obtained directly, bv contem- 
plation, this “knowledge” is, from the yogic point of view, more 
effective than normal knowledge. “Then,” Vyasa writes, “the 
wisdom Fprajna'] of the vogin knows all things as thev are.” 62 
This withdrawal of sensory activity from the domination of ex- 
terior objects ( pratyahara ) is the final stage of psychophysiological 
ascesis. Thenceforth the yogin will no longer be “distracted” or 
“troubled” by the senses, by sensory activity, by memory, etc. All 
activity is suspended. The citta — being the psychic mass that orders 
and illuminates sensations coming from without — can serve as a 
mirror for objects, without the senses interposing between it and 
its object. The noninitiate is incapable of gaining this freedom, 
because his mind, instead of being stable, is constantly violated by 
the activity of the senses, bv the subconscious, and by the “thirst 
for life.” Bv realizing cittavrtti nirodhyah (i.e., the suppression of 
psychomental states), the citta abides in itself {svarupamatre) . But 
this “autonomv” of the intellect does not result in the suppression 
of phenomena. Even though detached from phenomena, the yogin 
continues to contemplate them. Instead of knowing through forms 
( riipa ) and mental states ( cittavrtti ), as formerly, the yogin now 
contemplates the essence ( tattva ) of all objects directly 

Autonomv with respect to stimuli from the outer world and to 
the dynamism of the subconscious — an autonomy that he realizes 
through pratyahara — allows the yogin to practice a threefold tech- 
nique, which the texts call sarnyama. The term designates the last 
stages of vogic meditation, the last three “members of \ oga” 
{yoganga ) . These are: concentration dharana ; , meditation prop- 
62 Togd-bhlsxa, II, 45. 
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erlv speaking ( dhyana ), and stasis (samadhi) . These mental ex- 
ercises become possible only after sufficient repetition of all the 
other physiological exercises, when the yogin has succeeded in 
attaining perfect mastery over his body, his subconscious, and his 
psychomental flux. The adjective “subtle” ( antaranga ) is applied 
to them to emphasize the fact that they imply no new physiological 
technique. They are so much alike that the yogin who attempts one 
of them (concentration, for example) cannot easily remain in it, 
and sometimes finds himself, quite against his will, slipping over 
into meditation or enstasis. It is for this reason that these last three 
vogic exercises have a common name — samyama. 63 

Concentration ( dharana , from the root dhr, “to hold fast”) is in 
fact an ekagratd, a "fixing on a single point,” but its content is 
strictly notional . 64 In other words, dharana — and this is what 
distinguishes it from ekagratd, whose sole purpose is to arrest the 
psychomental flux and “fix it on a single point” — realizes such a 
“fixation" for the purpose of comprehension. Patafijali’s definition 
of it is: “fixation of thought on a single point” ( desabandha - 
scittasya dharana ). 63 Vyasa adds that the concentration is usually 
on “the center fcakraj of the navel, on the lotus of the heart, on the 
light within the head, on the tip of the nose, on the tip of the 
tongue, or on any external place or object.” 66 Vacaspatimisra fur- 
ther adds that one cannot obtain dharana without the aid of an 
object on which to fix one’s thought. 

Commenting on Toga-sutras, I, 36, Vyasa had referred to con- 
centration on the "lotus of the heart” as leading to an experience 
of pure light. Let us note this detail — the “inner light” discovered 
through concentration on the lotus of the heart. The experience is 
already attested in the Upanisads, and always in connection with 
encountering one’s true Self ( atman ). The “light of the heart” 
w ill frequently recur in all the post-Upanisadic mystical methods 
of India. In connection with this text of Vyasa, Vacaspatimisra 
gi\es a long description of the lotus of the heart. It has eight petals, 

65 Vacaspatimisra, ad Vyasa, III, I. 64 See Note II, 3 

65 1 ogd-iUtras, III, 1. 66 Ad Toga-sutras, III, i. 
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and it is situated, head downward, between the abdomen and the 
thorax; the vogin must turn it head upward bv stopping his breath 
( recaka ) and concentrating his intellect ( citta ) on it. In the center 
of the lotus is the solar disk with the letter A, and here is the seat 
of the waking state. Above it is the lunar disk with the letter U; 
this is the seat of sleep. Higher again is the “circle of fire” with the 
letter M — the seat of deep sleep. Above all these is the “highest 
circle, whose essence is air”; this is the seat of the fourth state 
( turiya , “cataleptic state”). In this last lotus, or, more precisely, 
in its pericarp, is the “nerve [nadl] of Brahma,” oriented upward 
and reaching to the circle of the sun and the other circles. At this 
point begins the nadl named susumna, which also crosses the outer 
circles. This is the seat of the citta ; by concentrating on it, the 
vogin acquires consciousness of the citta (in other words, he be- 
comes conscious of consciousness ) . 

At the risk of fatiguing the reader, we have followed Vacas- 
patimisra’s text as closely as possible. But it introduces us to a 
“mystical” or “subtle physiology,” concerned with “organs” that 
reveal their existence only in the course of yogic exercises in 
concentration and meditation. This problem will occupy our atten- 
tion again when we present the meditational techniques of tan- 
trism; 67 it will then be necessary to demonstrate the relationships 
among the “subtle organs,” the mystical letters, and the various 
states of consciousness. But it is important even now to point out 
that the tradition of classic Yoga, represented by Patanjali, knew 
and emploved the schemata of “mystical physiology,” which were 
later to plav a considerable role in the history of Indian spirituality. 

In his Togasara-samgraha , 6S \ ijnanabhiksu quotes a passage 
from the Isvara Gita according to which a dharana takes the time 
of twelve pranaxamas. “The time necessary for concentration of the 
mind on an object ^dharanaj is equal to the time taken by twelve 
pranayamas” ( i.e. , bv twelve controlled, equal, and retarded res- 
pirations). Bv prolonging this concentration on an object twelve 
times, one obtains "vogic meditation,” dhyana. Patanjali defines 
67 See p. 2 + 1 . 6b Ed. G. Jh.1, pp. +3 ff. 
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dhyana as “a current of unified thought,” 69 and Vyasa adds the 
following gloss to the definition: “Continuum of mental effort 
fpratvayasyaikatanata ] to assimilate the object of meditation, free 
from any other effort to assimilate other objects \jpratyayantarena - 
paramrstol.” Vijnanabhiksu 70 explains this process as follows: 
when, after achieving dharana on some point, one’s mind has 
succeeded for a sufficient time in holding itself before itself under 
the form of the object of meditation, without any interruption 
caused by the intrusion of any other function, one attains dhyana. 
As an example, he gives the contemplation of Visnu or of some 
other god, whom one imagines to be in the lotus of the heart. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that this vogic “meditation” is 
absolutely different from any secular meditation whatever. In the 
first place, in the framework of normal psychomental experience no 
“mental continuum” can reach the density and purity that yogic 
procedures permit attaining. Secondly, secular meditation stops 
either with the external form or with the value of the objects 
meditated upon, whereas dhyana makes it possible to “penetrate” 
objects, to “assimilate” them magically. As an example, we cite 
the yogic meditation on the subject of "fire,” as it is taught today 
(the meditation begins with concentration, dharana, on some glow- 
ing coals placed before the yogin). Not only does it reveal to the 
vogin the phenomenon of combustion and its deeper meaning; it 
allows him, in addition: ( I ) to identify the physiochemical process 
taking place in the coal with the process of combustion that occurs 
in the human body; (2) to identify the fire before him with the fire 
of the sun, etc. ; ( 3 ) to unify the several contents of all these fires, in 
order to obtain a vision of existence as “fire”; (4) to penetrate 
within this cosmic process, now on the astral plane (the sun), now 
on the physiological plane (the human body), and finally even on 
the plane of infinitesimals (“the seed of fire”); (5) to reduce all 
these planes to a modality common to them all — that is, prakrti as 
“fire”; ( 6 ) to “master” the inner fire, by virtue of prandyama, 
suspension of respiration ( respiration = vital fire); (7) finally, 

69 )''igd-iUtras, III, -2. 70 Yogasarj-samgraha, ed. Jha, p. 45 . 
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through a new “penetration,” to extend this “mastery” to the 
glowing coals before him (for, if the process of combustion is ex- 
actly the same from one limit of the universe to the other, anv 
partial mastery of the phenomenon infallibly leads to its “mastery” 
in toto ), etc. 

In giving this description (which, by the way, is no more than a 
rough approximation) of some of the exercises connected with the 
“meditation concerning fire,” we have bv no means undertaken to 
expose the mechanism of dhyana; we have confined ourselves to 
suggesting a few examples of it. Its most specific exercises are, in 
any case, indescribable. There is nothing surprising in this. What is 
particular !} 7 difficult to explain is the act of “penetration” into the 
“essence of fire”; this act must be conceived neither under the 
species of the poetic imagination nor under that of an intuition of 
the Bergsonian type. What sharply distinguishes yogic meditation 
from these two irrational “flights” is its coherence, the state of 
lucidity that accompanies and continually orients it. For the “men- 
tal continuum” never escapes from the yogin’s will. It is never en- 
riched laterally, by uncontrolled associations, analogies, symbols, 
etc. At no moment does this meditation cease to be an instrument 
for penetrating into the essence of things — that is, finally, an in- 
strument for taking possession of, for “assimilating,” the real . 71 

The Role of Isvara 

Unlike Samkhva, Yoga affirms the existence of a God, Isvara. 
This God is, of course, no creator (the cosmos, life, and man 
having, as we have already noted, been “created” by prakrti. for 
they all proceed from the primordial substance). But, in the case of 
certain men, Isvara can hasten the process of deliverance; he helps 
them toward a more speedv arrival at samadhi. This God, to whom 
Patanjali refers, is more especially a god of yogins. He can come to 
the help onlv of a yogin — that is, a man who has already chosen 

71 As we shall see further on, yogic meditation plays an extremely impor- 
tant part in Buddhist techniques. 
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Yoga. In anv case, Isvara’s role is comparatively small. He can, for 
example, bring samadhi to the yogin who takes him as the object 
of his concentration. According to Patanjali , 72 this divine aid is not 
the effect of a “desire” or a “feeling” — for God can have neither 
desires nor emotions — but of a “metaphysical sympathy” between 
Isvara and the purusa, a sympathy explained by their structural 
correspondence. Isvara is a purusa that has been free since all 
eternitv, never touched by the Mesas .' 13 Commenting on this text, 
Vyasa adds that the difference between Isvara and a “liberated 
spirit” is as follows: between the latter and psychomental experi- 
ence, there was once a relation (even though illusory): whereas 
Isvara has always been free. God does not submit to being sum- 
moned by rituals, or devotion, or faith in his “mercy”; but his 
essence instinctively “collaborates,” as it were, with the Self that 
seeks emancipation through Yoga. 

What is involved, then, is rather a sympathy, metaphysical in 
nature, connecting two kindred entities. One would say that this 
sympathy shown by Isvara toward certain yogins — that is, toward 
the few men who seek their deliverance by means of yogic tech- 
niques— has exhausted his capacity to interest himself in the lot of 
mankind. This is why neither Patanjali nor Vyasa succeeds in giv- 
ing anv precise explanation of God’s intervention in nature. It is 
clear that Isvara has entered Sarpkhya-Yoga dialectics, as it were, 
from outside. For Sarjikhva affirms (and Yoga adopts the affirma- 
tion) that Substance ( prakrti ), because of its “teleological in- 
stinct,” collaborates in the deliverance of man. Thus the role of 
God in man's acquisition of freedom is of no importance; for the 
cosmic substance itself undertakes to deliver the many “selves” 
(purusa) entangled in the illusory meshes of existence. 

Although it was Patanjali who introduced this new and (when 
all is said and done) perfectly useless element of Isvara into the 
dialectics of the Sarpkhya soteriological doctrine, he does not give 
Isvara the significance that late commentators will accord to him. 
What is of first importance in the Toga-sutras is technique— in 

72 Tugd-iUtras, II, 45. 73 Ibid., I, 24. 
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other words, the yogin’s will and capacity for self-mastery and 
concentration. Why, then, did Patanjali nevertheless feel the need 
to introduce Isvara? Because Is vara corresponded to an experiential 
reality: Is vara can, in fact, bring about samadki, on condition that 
the yogin practice Isvarapratiidhana — that is, devotion to Isvara . 74 
Having undertaken to collect and classify all the yogic techniques 
whose efficacy had been confirmed by the “classic tradition,” 
Patanjali could not neglect a whole series of experiences that had 
been made possible bv the single process of concentration on 
Isvara. In other words: alongside the tradition of a purely magical 
Yoga — one that called upon nothing but the will and personal 
powers of the ascetic — there was another, a “mystical” tradition, 
in which the last stages of Yoga practice were at least made easier 
by devotion — even though an extremely rarefied, extremely “in- 
tellectual” devotion — to a God. In any case, at least as he appears 
in Patafijali and Yyasa, Isvara has none of the grandeur of the 
omnipotent Creator-God, none of the pathos that surrounds the 
dynamic and solemn God of various mystical schools. All in all, 
Isvara is only an archetvpe of the yogin — a macro vogin; verv 
probably a patron of certain yogic sects. At least Patanjali savs that 
Isvara was th e guru of the sages of immemorial times, for, he adds, 
Isvara is not bound by time . 75 

But let us now note a detail whose significance will not become 
clear until later. Into a dialectic of deliverance in which there was 
no need for a deity to figure, Patanjali introduces a “God,” to 
whom, it is true, he accords but a minor role — for the yogin who 
takes him as the object of his concentration, Isvara can facilitate the 
gaining of samadki. But samadki- — as we shall see — can be gained 
without this “concentration on Isvara.” The Yoga practiced bv the 
Buddha and his contemporaries can do without this “concentration 
on God.” It is quite easy to imagine a Yoga that would accept the 
S'tipkhya dialectic in toto, and we have no reason to believe that 
such a magical and atheistic Yoga did not exist. Patanjali never- 
theless had to introduce Is\ara into Yoga, for Is\ara was, so to 
74 Ibid., II, 45. 75 Ibid,, I, 26 . 
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speak, an experiential datum — the vogins did in fact appeal to him, 
although they could have obtained liberation bv simply following 
the technique of Yoga. 

Here we encounter the polarity “magic-mysticism,” which we 
shall come to know better later on — in all its forms, which are 
innumerable. What is noteworthy is the increasingly active role 
that Is vara comes to play in the late commentators. Vacaspati- 
misra and Vijnanabhiksu, for example, accord Isvara great impor- 
tance. It is true that these two commentators interpret Patanjali in 
the light of the spirituality that flourished in their own times. Now, 
they lived when all India was full of mystical and devotional cur- 
rents. But it is precisely this almost universal victory of “mysti- 
cism” which is of extreme significance in the case of “classic” 
Yoga, which thereby moved away from what was typical of its 
beginnings — that is, “magic.” Thus, under the combined in- 
fluences of certain Vedantic ideas and of bhakti (mystical devotion), 
Vijnanabhiksu dwells on the “special mercy of God.” 76 Another 
commentator, Nilakantha, holds that God, though inactive, helps 
vogins “like a magnet.” 77 The same author gives Isvara a “will” 
capable of predetermining the lives of men. for “He makes him do 
good deeds whom He wants to raise, and He makes him commit 
bad deeds whom He wants to throw down.” How far we are here 
from the minor role that Patanjali gave Isvara! 

Enstasis and Hypnosis 

It will be recalled that the last three “members of Yoga” (xog- 
ariga) represent “experiences” and “states” so closely connected 
that thev are called bv the same name — samyanu (literally, “to a- 0 
together,” “vehicle”). Hence, to realize saniyana on a certain 
“plane” ( bhumi ) means simultaneous realization of “concentra- 
tion” ( dhanuia ), “meditation” ( dhyana ), and “stasis” ( samadhi ) 
on it: the “plane” or level can, for example, be that of inert matter 

76 Yogjslrj-sjrngrdhd, ed. Jha. pp. ft, ls-ip, 4.7-46. 

77 Of D.isgupta, To gj as Ph.ilo.opb , p. so. 

7s Ibid . p. SS. 
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(earth, etc.) or that of incandescent matter (fire, etc.). The pas- 
sage from “concentration” to “meditation” does not require the 
application of any new technique. Similarly, no supplementary 
yogic exercise is needed to realize samadhi, once the yogin has 
succeeded in “concentrating” and “meditating.” Samadhi , 79 yogic 
“enstasis,” is the final result and the crown of all the ascetic’s 
spiritual efforts and exercises. 

Innumerable difficulties must be overcome if we would under- 
stand precisely in what this yogic “stasis” consists. Even if we 
disregard the peripheral meanings that the concept samadhi ac- 
quires in Buddhist literature and in the “baroque” species of Yoga, 
and take into consideration only the meaning and value given it by 
Patafijali and his commentators, the difficulties remain. For one 
thing, samadhi expresses an experience that is completely inde- 
scribable. For another, this “enstatic experience” is not uni- 
valent — its modalities are very numerous. Let us see if, proceeding 
by stages, we can discover to what samadhi refers. The word is first 
employed in a gnosiological sense; samadhi is the state of contem- 
plation in which thought grasps the form of the object directly, 
w ithout the help of categories and the imagination ( kalpand)\ the 
state in which the object is revealed "in itself’ ( svarupa ), in its 
essentials, and as if “empty of itself” ( arthamatranirbhasam 
svarupasunyamiva) , s0 Commenting on this text, \ acaspatimisra 
cites a passage from the Visnu Parana ( \ I, 7, 90 ) where it is said 
that the vogin has ceased to employ "imagination,” no longer re- 
gards the act and the object of meditation as distinct from each other. 
There is a real coincidence between knowledge of the object and the 
object of knowledge ; the object no longer presents itself to conscious- 
ness in the relations that delimit and define it as a phenomenon, 
but “as if it were empty of itself.” Illusion and imagination (kal- 
patid) are thus wholly done away with by samadhi. Or, as \ ljnana- 

79 The meanings of the term samadhi are- union, totality, absorption in, 
complete concentration of mind: conjunction The usual translation is con- 
centration," but this entails the risk of confusion with dh7i r ana. Hence we have 
preferred to translate it ''enstasis," "stasis, "conjunction. 

SO l'ugd-sutrds. III, 3. 
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bhiksu expresses it , 81 one arrives at samadhi “when dhyana is freed 
from the separate notions of meditation, object of meditation, and 
meditating subject, and maintains itself only in the form of the 
object meditated on,” that is, when nothing any longer exists 
besides the new ontological dimension represented by the trans- 
formation of the “object” (the world) into “knowledge-posses- 
sion.” Vijnanabhiksu adds that there is a distinct difference be- 
tween dhyana and samadhi; meditation can be interrupted “if the 
senses enter into contact with alluring objects,” whereas samadhi 
is an invulnerable state, completely closed to stimuli. 

However, we must not regard this yogic state as a mere hyp- 
notic trance. Indian “psychology” is familiar with hypnosis, and 
attributes it to a merely occasional and provisional state of con- 
centration ( viksipta ). Some passages from the Mahabharata show 
the popular Indian conception of the hypnotic trance; according to 
this conception, it is only an automatic damming of the “stream of 
consciousness” and not a yogic ekagratd. The fact that the Indians 
did not confuse hypnosis with yogic trances is clear, for example, 
from a passage of the Mahabharata (XIII, 40 , 46 , 50 - 51 ; 41 , 13 , 
18 ). Devasarman, obliged to go on a pilgrimage to perform a 
sacrifice, asks his disciple, Vipula, to protect his wife, Ruei, from 
the charm of Indra. Vipula looks into her eyes, and Ruci is un- 
conscious of the magnetic influence of his look ( uzasa raksane 
yukto na ca so. tarn abudhyata) . S2 Once the operator’s eve is “fixed,” 
his mind passes into Ruci’s body and she is “petrified like a 
picture.” When Indra enters the room, Ruci wants to rise and per- 
form her duties as hostess, but, “having been immobilized and 
subjugated” by Vipula, “she could not make a movement.” Indra 
spoke: “Exhorted by Ananga, god of love, I am come for thy love, 
O thou of the gay smile!” But Ruci, who wanted to answer him, 
“felt unable to rise and speak” because Vipula “had subjugated her 
senses by the bonds of yoga” (babandha yogabandhais ca tasvah 
sarvendriyani sah) and she had become unable to move ( nirzikara , 

81 Yogasdra-iamgraha, ed Jh.i, p. 44. 

82 Mahabharata, XIII, 40, 59. 
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81 Yogasdra-iamgraha, ed Jh.i, p. 44. 

82 Mahabharata, XIII, 40, 59. 
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unalterable ”). 83 The hypnotic process is summarized as follows: 
"Uniting f samyojyal the rays of his own eyes with the rays of her 
eyes, he made his way into her body, as wind makes its way 
through the air.” 84 Then again, Bhatta Kallata, in his Spanda- 
kdnka, describes the differences between hypnotic and somnam- 
bulistic trances and sarnadhi , 85 The state of viksipta is only a 
paralysis (emotional or volitional in origin) of the mental flux; 
this stoppage must not be confused with sarnadhi , which is obtained 
only through ekagrata — that is, after the plurality of mental states 
( sarvdrtha ) has been suppressed . 86 


Sarnadhi “with Support ” 

Rather than “knowledge,” however, sarnadhi is a “state,” an 
enstatic modality peculiar to Yoga. We shall presently see that this 
state makes possible the self-revelation of the Self ( purusa ), by 
virtue of an act that does not constitute an “experience.” But not 
any sarnadhi reveals the Self, not any “stasis” makes final liberation 
a reality. Patanjali and his commentators distinguish several kinds 
or stages of supreme concentration. When sarnadhi is obtained with 
the help of an object or idea (that is, by fixing one’s thought on a 
point in space or on an idea), the stasis is called samprajhata 
sarnadhi (“enstasis with support,” or "differentiated enstasis”). 
When, on the other hand, sarnadhi is obtained apart from any “rela- 
tion” (whether external or mental) — that is, when one obtains a 
“conjunction” into which no "otherness” enters, but which is 

85 Ibid., XIII, 41 , 3-12. 

84 Ibid.. XIII. 40, 56-57. To be sure, the hypnotic trance is brought on bv 
yogic methods, but it is not in itself a vogic experience. Tiie episode of 
Vi pula proves that, even m nontechnical literature, hypnosis was known and 
described with considerable accuracy. See below, p. 152. 

85 Cf. Dasgupta, Toga Philosophy in Relation to Other Systems of Indian 
Thought, pp. 552 tf. Sigurd Lindquist has devoted an entire book, Die 
Methoden Jes Toga, to demonstrating the hypnotic nature of vogic experience. 

A minimum of living contact with Yoga would have saved him from such a 
foolhardy thesis. 

S6 I'uga-sutras, III, 11. 
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simplv a full comprehension of being — one has realized asampra- 
jhata samadhi (“undifferentiated stasis”). Vijnanabhiksu 87 adds 
that samprajhata samadhi is a means of liberation in so far as it 
makes possible the comprehension of truth and ends every kind of 
suffering. But asamprajnata samadhi destroys the “impressions 
\jamskara~_ 1 of all antecedent mental functions” and even succeeds in 
arresting the karmic forces already set in motion by the yogin’s 
past activity. During “differentiated stasis,” Vijnanabhiksu con- 
tinues, all the mental functions are “arrested” (“inhibited”), ex- 
cept that which “meditates on the object”; whereas in asamprajnata 
samadhi all “consciousness” vanishes, the entire series of mental 
functions are blocked. “During this stasis, there is no other trace of 
the mind [cittad] save the impressions jsamskaraj left behind (by 
its past functioning). If these impressions were not present, there 
would be no possibility of returning to consciousness.” 

We are, then, confronted with two sharply differentiated classes 
of “states.” The first class is acquired through the yogic technique 
of concentration ( dharana ) and meditation ( dhyana); the second 
class comprises only a single “state” — that is, unprovoked enstasis, 
“raptus.” No doubt, even this asampraj/lata samadhi is alwavs 
owing to prolonged efforts on the yogin’s part. It is not a gift or a 
state of grace. One can hardly reach it before having sufficiently 
experienced the kinds of samadhi included in the first class. It is the 
crown of the innumerable “concentrations” and “meditations” 
that have preceded it. But it comes without being summoned, 
without being provoked, without special preparation for it. That is 
why it can be called a “raptus.” 

Obviously, “differentiated enstasis,” samprajhata samadhi, 
comprises several stages. This is because it is perfectible and does 
not realize an absolute and irreducible “state.” Four stages or 
kinds are generally distinguished: “argumentative” ( savitarka ), 
“nonargumentative” ( ninitarka), “reflective” ( saricara ), “super- 
reflective” (nirz icara) Patafijali also emplovs another set 

''7 yvgj'lrj-tjrpjrrjka. e<l. Jha. p. +. 

SS Cf. I, i-a-tl-. 
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of terms: vitarka, vicar a, dnanda, asmita , S9 But, as Vijnanabhiksu, 
who reproduces this list, remarks, “the four terms are purely 
technical, they are applied conventionally to different forms of 
realization.” These four forms or stages of samprajndta samadhi, 
he continues, represent an ascent; in certain cases the grace of God 
(Is vara) permits direct attainment of the higher states, and in such 
cases the yogin need not go back and realize the preliminary states. 
But when this divine grace does not intervene, he must realize the 
four stages gradually, always adhering to the same object of 
meditation (for example, Yisnu). These four grades or stages are 
also known as samapattis, “coalescences.” 90 
In the first stage, savitarka (“argumentative,” 91 because it pre- 
supposes a preliminary analysis), thought identities with the object 
of meditation in “its essential wholeness”; for an object is com- 
posed of a thing, a notion , and a word, and, during meditation, 
these three “aspects” of its reality are in perfect coincidence with 
the yogin ’s thought (. citta ). Savitarka samadhi is obtained through 
objects considered under their substantial ( sthula , “coarse”) 
aspect; it is a “direct perception” of objects, but one that extends 
to both their past and their future. For example, Vijnanabhiksu 
tells us, if one practices savitarka samadhi in relation to Vist.au , one 
visualizes the god under his substantial form and in the celestial 
region proper to him, but one also perceives him as he was in the 
past and as he will be in a more or less distant future. This is as 
much as to say that this species of samadhi, although produced bv 
“coalescence” with the “coarse” aspect of a reality (in our exam- 
ple, direct perception of Yisnu 's corporeality), is nevertheless not 
reduced to the immediacy of the object but also “pursues” and 
“assimilates” it in its temporal duration. 

1 he following stage, nirzitarla ( “nonargurnentutive”), is de- 
scribed by Yydsa 92 as follows: "Citta becomes nirvitarka after the 
memory ceases to function, that is, after verbal or logical associa- 

89 Ibid., I, 17. The parallelu-m between the four \ampra]nlt.i > amadhi j and 
the four Buddhist Jfnana* was observed long ago See NTte II. 4. 

bo Yoga-sutras . I, 41. with the commentaries of Y\ wd V', asp.mmorj 
91 Ibid., I, 4 -1. 92 Ad ibya- A: I. I '. 
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tions cease; at the moment when the object is empty of name and 
meaning; when thought reflects itself directly, by adopting the 
form of the object and shining solely with the object in itself 
\jvarupa}.” In this meditation, thought is freed from the presence 
of the “I,” for the cognitive act (“I know this object,” or “This 
object is mine”) is no longer produced; it is thought that is (be- 
comes) the given object . 93 The object is no longer known through 
associations — that is to say, included in the series of previous rep- 
resentations, localized by extrinsic relations (name, dimensions, 
use, class), and, so to speak, impoverished by the habitual process 
of abstraction characteristic of secular thought — it is grasped 
directly, in its existential nakedness, as a concrete and irreducible 
datum. 

Let us note that, in these stages, samprajhdta samadhi proves to 
be a “state” obtained by virtue of a certain “knowledge.” Con- 
templation makes enstasis possible; enstasis, in turn, permits a 
deeper penetration into reality, by provoking (or facilitating) a 
new contemplation, a new yogic “state.” This passing from 
“knowledge” to “state” must be constantly borne in mind, for, 
in our opinion, it is the characteristic feature of samadhi (as it is, 
indeed, of all Indian “meditation”). The “rupture of plane” that 
India seeks to realize, which is the paradoxical passage from being 
to knowing, takes place in samadhi. This suprarational experience, 
in which reality is dominated and assimilated bv knowledge, 
finally leads to the fusion of all the modalities of being. That this is 
the deep meaning and the principal function of samadhi , we shall see 
somewhat later. What we would emphasize at the moment is that 
both savitarka and nirvitarka samadhi are “states-cognitions” ob- 
tained by concentration and meditation on the formal unity of 
“objects.” 

But one must go beyond these stages if one would penetrate into 
the very essence of things. And so it is that the vogin begins the 
meditation termed samara (“reflective”); thought no longer 
stops at the exterior aspect of material objects (objects that 
93 Ad Toga-sutras, I, 43. 
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formed by aggregates of atoms, of physical particles, etc.); on the 
contrary, it directly knows those infinitesimal nucleuses of energy 
which the Samkhya and Yoga treatises call tanmatras. The yogin 
meditates on the “subtle” ( suksma ) aspect of matter; he pene- 
trates, Yijnanabhiksu tells us, to ahamkara and prakrti, but this 
meditation is still accompanied by consciousness of time and space 
(not by an “experience” of a given space, a given duration, but by 
consciousness of the categories time-space). When thought 
identifies” itself with the tanmatras without experiencing the 
feelings” that, because of their energetic nature, these tanmatras 
produce (that is, when the yogin “assimilates them in an ideal 
fashion,” without any resultant feeling of suffering, or pleasure, or 
violence, or inertia, etc., and without consciousness of time and 
space), the yogin obtains the state of nirvicara. Thought then be- 
comes one with these infinitesimal nucleuses of energy which 
constitute the true foundation of the physical universe. It is a real 
descent into the very essence of the physical world, and not only 
into qualified and individual phenomena . 94 

All these four stages of samprajnata samadhi are called bija 
samadhi (“ samadhi with seed”) or salambana samadhi (“with 
support”); for, Yijnanabhiksu tells us, they are in relation with a 
“substratum” (support) and produce tendencies that are like 
“seeds” for the future functions of consciousness . 95 Asamprajnata 
samadhi, on the contrary, is nirblja, “without seed,” without 
support . 96 By realizing the four stages of samprajnata, one obtains 
the “faculty of absolute knowledge” (rtambharaprajna) , 97 This is 
already an opening toward samadhi “without seed,” for absolute 
knowledge discovers the ontological completeness in which being 
and knou'ing are no longer separated. Fixed in samadhi, conscious- 
ness ( citta ) can now have direct revelation of the Self ( purusa ). 
Through the fact that this contemplation (which is actually a 

94 Vyasa and Vacaspatimisra discuss these stages in their commentaries on 
Toga-sutras, I, 44, 45. 

95 See also Bhoja, ad Toga-sutras , I, 17. 

96 Vyasa, ad I, <2. 97 Toga-sutra >, I. IS. 
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“participation”) is realized, the pain of existence is abolished. 98 

Still at this same point of enstasis — which is so difficult to define 
— we find two other varieties of contemplation: ( 1 ) anandanugata 
(when, abandoning all perception, even that of “subtle” realities, 
one experiences the happiness of the eternal luminositv and con- 
sciousness of Self that belong to sattva) and ( 2 ) asmitanugata 
(which one reaches at the moment that the intellect, buddhi, com- 
pletely isolated from the external world, reflects only the Self). 
Vijnanabhiksu 99 explains the name of this contemplation bv the fact 
that the vogin reaches his true Self and understands, “I am [_asmij 
other than my bodv.” It is also called dharma-megha-samadhi, the 
“cloud of dharma,” 100 a technical term that is difficult to translate, 
for dharma can have many meanings (order, virtue, justice, founda- 
tion, etc.), but that seems to refer to an abundance (“rain”) of 
virtues that suddenly fill the vogin. Simultaneously, he feels that he 
is saturated and that the world is breaking up: he has a feeling of 
“Enough!” in respect to all knowledge and all consciousness — and 
this complete renunciation leads him to asamprajhata samadhi, to 
undifferentiated enstasis. For the mystical yogins, it is at this stage 
that the revelation of God (Isvara) takes place; as Vijnanabhiksu 
expresses it, 101 employing a traditional image (belonging to the 
Smrti), when the twenty-fifth principle — that is, the pitrusa , the 
Self — becomes aware of its heterogeneity in respect to the other 
twenty-four principles (dependent upon prakrti), one perceives 
the twenty-sixth principle, which is the Supreme Self, God. After 
contemplation of one’s true Self — the goal of the Samkhyavins — 
comes contemplation of God. But, as we have alreadv remarked, 102 
Vijnanabhiksu interprets Yoga in the light of personal mvsticism. 
We shall presently see what are the implications of this “reflec- 
tion” of the Self, which is fully realized m samadhi “without sup- 
port”: they are not exclusively enstatic in nature, for thev raise the 
question of the ontological status of man in its entiretv. 

ps Yiifur.ahhiksu, l'ji;j.-arj-sjmgrahj, ed. Jh3, p 5. 

£ f l> Ibid , p. 12 . loo I'uga-sUtrds, IV, 29. 

101 Third.' jra-sdmgra'u, til. Jha, pp. 13 tf. 

102 See above, p. 76. 
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The Siddhis or “ Miraculous Powers” 

Before attacking the problems raised by asamprajnata samadhi, 
let us examine the results of the other species of samadhi more 
closely. The only results that can be of interest to the yogin are, 
obviously, those of a practical order — that is, penetration into 
regions inaccessible to normal experience, taking possession of 
zones of consciousness and sectors of reality that had previously 
been, so to speak, invulnerable. It is when he has reached this 
particular stage of his meditational discipline that the vogin 
acquires the “miraculous powers” ( siddhi ) to which Book III of the 
Toga-siitras, beginning with sutra 16', is devoted. By “concen- 
trating,” “meditating,” and realizing samadhi in respect to a 
certain object or an entire class of objects — in other words, by 
practicing samyama 103 — the yogin acquires certain occult powers 
in respect to the object or objects experienced. 

Thus, for example, by practicing samyama on the distinction be- 
tween “object” and “idea,” the yogin knows the cries of all crea- 
tures. 104 By practicing samyama in regard to the subconscious 
residues (sarriskara) , he knows his precious existences. 105 Through 
samyama exercised in respect to “notions” ( pratyaya ), he knows 
the “mental states” of other men. 106 “But this knowledge of mental 
states does not imply knowledge of the objects that produced 
them, since these objects are not in direct connection with the 
yogin’s thought. He knows the mental emotion of love, but he does 
not know the object of love.” 107 Samyama, as we have just re- 
called, designates the last three “members of Yoga”: dharana, 
dhyana, and samadhi. The yogin begins by concentrating on an 
“object,” on an “idea”; for example, on the subconscious residues 
( samskara ) . When he has succeeded in obtaining ekagratd concern- 
ing them, he begins to “meditate” them — that is, to assimilate 

1 0.3 We remind the reader that <am\a»u dedynates the last stayes of \oyic 
technique — i.e , concentration [dharana , meditation dh\ana]. and samadhi. 
104 Togi-sutras. Ill, 17. 107 Ibid , III, is. 

106 Ibid., Ill, iy. 107 Vvasa. ad III, 19 . 
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them magically, to take possession of them. Dhyana, “meditation,” 
makes possible samprajhata samadhi — in this case, bija samadhi, 
samadhi with support (in the present instance the supports are, of 
course, the subconscious residues themselves). Through the yogic 
stasis realized on the basis of these residues, one becomes able not 
only to understand and assimilate them magically (this had already 
been made possible by dharana and dhyana), but also to transform 
“knowledge” itself into “possession.” Samadhi results in a con- 
stant identification between the meditator and the thing meditated. 
Needless to say, by understanding these residues to the point of 
becoming them, the yogin knows them not only as residues but at 
the same time by replacing them in the whole from which they 
were detached; in short, he can ideally (that is, without “experi- 
encing” them) relive his previous existences. As we shall see, 
knowledge of former lives also plays an important part in Bud- 
dhism — a fact easy to understand if we bear in mind that “emerg- 
ing from time” constitutes one of the major themes of Indian 
asceticism. One succeeds in emerging from time by traveling back 
through it (“against the fur,” pratiloman) — that is, by reinte- 
grating the primordial instant that had launched the first existence, 
the existence that is at the base of the entire cycle of transmigra- 
tions, the “seed-existence.” The importance of this yogic tech- 
nique will be discussed later . 105 

To go back to the other example: 109 by virtue of samyama con- 
cerning “notions,” the yogin realizes the whole infinite series of 
other men’s psychomental states; for as soon as a notion is 
“mastered from within,” the yogin sees, as on a screen, all the 
states of consciousness that the notion is able to arouse in other 
men’s souls. He sees an infinity of situations that the notion can 
engender, for not only has he assimilated the content of the “no- 
tion,” he has also penetrated into its inner dynamism, he has made 
his own the human destiny that had the notion, etc. Some of these 
powers are even more miraculous. In his list of siddhis, Patanjali 
mentions all the legendary “powers” that obsess Indian mvthol- 

1 Os See below, p iso. 109 I'ugj-tlitrji, III, 19 . 
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ogy, folklore, and metaphysics with equal intensity. Unlike the 
folklore texts, Patanjali gives some very brief elucidations of 
them. Thus, wishing to explain why samyama concerning the form 
of the body can make him who practices it invisible, Patanjali savs 
that samyama makes the body imperceptible to other men, and “a 
direct contact with the light of the eyes no longer existing, the 
body disappears.” 110 This is the explanation he gives for the dis- 
appearances and appearances of yogins, a miracle mentioned by 
countless Indian religious, alchemical, and folklore texts. Vaca- 
spatimiSra comments: 111 “The body is formed from five essences 
\ftattva~\. It becomes an object perceptible to the eve by virtue of 
the fact that it possesses a form [rupa, which also means colorl. It 
is through this rupa that the body and its form become objects of 
perception. When the vogin practices samyama on the form of the 
body, he destroys the perceptibility of the color [ 'rupa ] that is the 
cause of perception of the body. Thus, when the possibility of 
perception is suspended, the yogin becomes invisible. The light 
engendered in the eye of another person no longer comes into 
contact with the body that has disappeared. In other words, the 
yogin’s bodv is not an object of knowledge for any other man. The 
yogin disappears when he wishes not to be seen by anyone.” This 
passage from Vacaspatimisra attempts to explain a yogic phenom- 
enon through the theory of perception, without recourse to 
miracle. Indeed, the general tendency of the more important yogic 
texts is to explain any parapsychological and occult phenomenon in 
terms of the “powers” acquired by the practitioner and to exclude 
any supernatural intervention. 

Patanjali also mentions the other “powers” that can be ob- 
tained through samyama, such as the power of knowing the mo- 
ment one is to die , 112 or extraordinary physical powers , 113 or 
knowledge of “subtle” things , 114 etc. Samyama practiced on the 
moon gives knowledge of the solar system; 115 on the umbilical 

I 1 1 Ad ibid. 

1 1 a Ibid., III. ‘ 23 . 

I 15 Ibid., Ill, 26 . 


110 Ibid., Ill, 20. 
112 Ibid., Ill, 2i. 
114 Ibid., Ill, 24. 
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plexus (nabhicakra) , knowledge of the system of the body; 116 on 
the cavity of the throat ( kanthakupe ), disappearance of hunger and 
thirst; 117 on the heart, knowledge of the mind . 113 “W hatever the 
yogin desires to know, he should perform samyama in respect to 
that object.” 119 The “knowledge” obtained through the techniques 
of samyama is in fact a possession, an assimilation of the realities on 
which the yogin meditates. Whatever is meditated is — through the 
magical virtue of meditation — assimilated, possessed. It is easy to 
understand that the uninitiated have long confused these “powers” 
( siddhi ) with the vocation of yoga. In India a vogin has always 
been considered a mahasiddha, a possessor of occult powers, a 
“magician.” 120 That this lav opinion is not wholly erroneous is 
shown by the entire spiritual history of India, in which the magi- 
cian has always played, if not the principal role, at least an im- 
portant one. India has never been able to forget that, under 
certain circumstances, man can become “man-god.” It has never 
been able to accept the actual human condition, made up of suffer- 
ing, impotence, and precariousness. It has always believed that 
there were men-gods, magicians, for it has always had the example 
of the yogins. That all these men-gods sought to exceed the human 
condition is obvious. But few of them succeeded in passing beyond 
the condition of the siddha, the condition of the “magician” or 
“god.” In other words: verv few indeed were those who succeeded 
in overcoming the second temptation, that of remaining perma- 
nently in a “divine condition.” 

As we know, in the Indian view, renunciation has a positive 

1 16 Tnga-siitras, III, 28. 1 17 Ibid., Ill, 29. 

1 1 s Ibid., Ill, 33. 119 Vlicaspatirnisra, ad III, 30. 

120 Bhoja (atl III, 44) gives the following list of the eight “great powers” 
( mahrniJJhi) of the yogin: ( I } animan (shrinking), that is, the power of be- 
coming us small as an atom: (2) Lighiman (lightness), the power of becoming 
as light as wool; (3) gunman (weight); (t) mahiman ( lllimitubilitv), the 
power of touching any object at ant distance (for example, the moon); (5) 
prakamya (irresistible willi; (a) Ultra (’supremacy over the body and the 
manas ) ; (7) vahtza (dominion over the elements), (8) kamlrdiuyitva (ful- 
fillment of desires). See also Note II, o. 
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value. He who renounces feels not lessened thereby, but enriched 
— for the force that he gains by renouncing any pleasure far 
exceeds the pleasure that he has renounced. By virtue of renuncia- 
tion, of asceticism ( tapas ), men, demons, or gods can become 
powerful to the point of threatening the economy of the entire 
universe. In the myths, legends, and tales of India, there are many 
episodes in which the principal character is an ascetic (man or 
demon) who, by virtue of the magical power he has gained through 
his renunciation, troubles even the repose of a Brahma or a Visnu. 
To prevent such an increase of sacred force, the gods tempt the 
ascetic. Patanjali himself refers to celestial temptations— that is, 
temptations proceeding from divine beings 121 — and Vyasa 122 
gives the following explanations: when the yogin approaches the 
last differentiated stasis, the gods come to him and tempt him, 
saying: “Come and rejoice here, in heaven. These pleasures are 
desirable, this maiden is adorable, this elixir conquers old age and 
death,” etc. Thev continue to tempt him with celestial women, 
with supernatural sight and hearing, with the promise of turning 
his bodv into a “body of diamond” — in short, they offer him 
participation in the divine condition. But the divine condition is 
still far from absolute freedom. The yogin must reject these “mag- 
ical hallucinations,” these “false sensory objects that are of the 
nature of dreams,” “desirable only for the ignorant,” and persevere 
in his task of gaining final emancipation. 

For as soon as the ascetic consents to make use of the magical 
forces gained by his disciplines, the possibility of his acquiring new 
forces vanishes. He who renounces secular life finally finds himself 
rich in magical forces, but he who succumbs to the desire to use 
them ultimatelv remains a mere “magician,” without power to 
surpass himself Onlv a new renunciation and a victorious struggle 
against the temptation of magic bring the ascetic a new spiritual 
enrichment. According to Patanjali and the whole tradition of 
classic Yoga — to sav nothing of Yedantist metaphysics, which 
contemns every kind of “power” — the yogin uses the innumerable 

1 ill Foga-sutras, III, 51. r 1-- Ad ibid. 
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siddhis in order to regain supreme freedom, asamprajnata samadhi, 
not in order to obtain a mastery over the elements, which, in any 
case, is only partial and provisional. For it is samadhi, not the 
“occult powers,” which represents true “mastery.” As Patanjali 
says , 123 these powers are “perfections” (this is the literal meaning 
of the term siddhi ) in the waking state (zyutthana) , but represent 
obstacles in the state of samadhi — which is only natural, if we 
consider that, for Indian thought, all possession implies bondage to 
the thing possessed. 

And vet, as we shall see later, nostalgia for the “divine condi- 
tion” conquered by force, magically, has never ceased to obsess 
ascetics and vogins. The more so because, according to Vyasa , 124 
there is great similarity between certain gods inhabiting the 
celestial regions (in the Brahmaloka) and vogins at the stage of the 
siddhis — that is, possessing the “perfections” obtained through 
samprajhata samadhi. For, Vyasa says, the four classes of gods of 
the Brahmaloka are, by their very nature, in “states of mind” 
respectively corresponding to the four classes of differentiated 
samadhi. Because these gods stopped at the stage of samadhi with 
support (“with seed”), they are not liberated, they enjoy only an 
exceptional condition, the same condition that the vogins obtain 
when they become masters of the “perfections.” 

This gloss ofVyasa’s is important; it shows us that vogins are 
homologized with the gods; in other words, that, because of its 
“magical” and “religious” components, the way of Yoga leads to a 
mythological perfection, the very perfection enjoyed by the per- 
sonages of the Indian pantheon. But, like the Yedantin pursuing 
nothing save knowledge of the one absolute Being (Brahman), 
the true yogin does not let himself be tempted by the divine situa- 
tion — which, glorious though it may be, is none the less “condi- 
tioned'' — but strives to attain to knowledge and possession of the 
Self— that is, to the final liberation represented by asamprajnata 
samadhi. 

lis i \ uj - sStrjs . III. 37. U4 Ad III, 26 . 
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Samadhi “without Support’’ and Final Liberation 

Between the various degrees of samprajfiata samadhi there is a 
continual oscillation, owing not to the instability of thought but to 
the close organic connection existing between the types of samadhi 
with support. The yogin passes from one to another, his dis- 
ciplined and purified consciousness practicing the several varieties 
of contemplation in turn. According to Vyasa , 125 the yogin at this 
stage is still conscious of the difference between his own completely 
purified consciousness and the Self; that is, he is conscious of the 
difference between citta reduced to its luminous mode of being 
alone ( sattva ) and purusa. When this difference disappears, the 
subject attains asamprajhdta samadhi; now every vritti is elimi- 
nated, “burned”; nothing remains but the unconscious impressions 
[samskdra) , 126 and at a certain moment even these imperceptible 
samskdras are consumed , 127 whereupon true stasis “without seed” 

( nirbija samadhi) ensues. 

Patafijali specifies 123 that there are two kinds of undifferentiated 
samadhi, or, more precisely, that there are two possible ways of 
attaining it: the way of technique ( updya ) and the natural way 
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through Yoga; the second is that of the gods ( videha , the “dis- 
incarnate”) and of a class of superhuman beings (hence called 
prakrtilaya ) conceived as “absorbed in prakrti.” Here again, as we 
have just noted in connection with the various stages of sampraj- 
fldta samadhi, we find the yogins homologized with gods and 
superhuman beings. Commenting on this sutra, \ yasa and 
Yacaspatimisra emphasize the superiority of the enstasis obtained 
by vogins through technique [updya), for the “natural ’ samadhi 
enjoved bv the gods is pro\ isional, e\en if it mat last for thousands 

1 a ,5 Ad I. 1 . 

1 26 I, is, with V\3 sj’s commentary. 

1 J7 Ibid., I, 51. 12s Ibid., i, 19. 
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of cosmic cycles. In passing, let us note the insistence with which 
human Yoga is proclaimed to be superior to the apparently 
privileged conditions of the gods. 

Vijnanabhiksu takes a somewhat different view . 129 For him, the 
upaxapratyaya, the “artificial” method (in the sense that it is not 
“natural,” that it is a construction), consists in practicing samyama 
on Isvara, or, if one has no mystical vocation, on one's own Self; 
this is the method commonly employed by yogins. As to the second 
wav, the “natural” method (bhavapratyaya) , some yogins can 
obtain undifferentiated enstasis (and hence final liberation) 
simplv by desiring it; in other words, it is no longer a conquest 
achieved bv technical means, it is a spontaneous operation; it is 
called bhava, “natural,” 130 Vijnanabhiksu says, precisely because 
it results from the birth (bhava) of the beings who obtain it 
(“birth” meaning birth at a propitious hour, as a result of having 
practiced Yoga in a previous existence). This second way, bhava- 
pratyaya, is characteristic of the videhas (bodiless beings), the 
prakrtilayas (being absorbed i n prakrti), and other divinities. As an 
example of the videhas, Vijfianabhiksu gives Hirapyagarbha and 
other gods who need no physical body because they are able to per- 
form all their physiological functions in the “subtle” body. The 
prakrtilayas are superhuman beings who, sunk in meditation on 
prakrti, or on prakrti animated by God, pierce the cosmic egg 
(mentally) and pass through all the envelopes (avarana, “case”) 
— that is, all the levels of cosmic life down to the primordial 
Grand, prakrti in its nonmanifested mode — and thereby obtain the 
situation of the Divinity . 131 

1 -29 Toga ilra-sj mgr aha, ed. Jha, pp. is if. 

1 30 Vijnanabhiksu here departs from the interpretation of Vyasa and 
Vacaspatimisra (ad Togu-sutras, I, 19), who take the term bhava to refer to 
the "world" and “worldly, secular life.” In this case, the meaning of the sFitra 
would be: the gods enjoy a samldhi provoked by profane (bhava) means; not: 
the gods enjoy a samadhi provoked by natural means (that is, spontaneously), 
as Vijnanabhiksu understands it. 

131 Patahjali ( Toga-sutras. I, 20 ) recapitulates the five means by which 
ycgir.s obtain asamprajhata samadhi faith m the wav of Yoga GraJdhl), 
energy (zirya), memory ( smrti , , samadhi, and wisdom ( prajhd ). Actually, 
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Yyasa 132 summarizes the passage from samprajhata to asampraj- 
nata samadhi as follows: through the illumination ( prajna , “wis- 
dom”) spontaneously obtained when he reaches the stage of 
dharma-megha-samadhi, the yogin realizes “absolute isolation” 
( kaivalya ) — that is, liberation of purusa from the dominance of 
prakrti. For his part, Yacaspatimisra 133 says that the “fruit” of 
samprajhata samadhi is asamprajhata samadhi, and the “fruit” of the 
latter is kaivalya, liberation. It would be wrong to regard this mode 
of being of the Spirit as a simple “trance” in which consciousness 
was emptied of all content. Nondifferentiated enstasis is not “ab- 
solute emptiness.” The “state” and the “knowledge” simultane- 
ously expressed by this term refer to a total absence of objects in 
consciousness, not to a consciousness absolutely empty. For, on the 
contrary, at such a moment consciousness is saturated with a 
direct and total intuition of being. As Madhava says, “ nirodha 
[final arrest of all psychomental experienced must not be imagined 
as a nonexistence, but rather as the support of a particular condition 
of the Spirit.” It is the enstasis of total emptiness, without sensory 
content or intellectual structure, an unconditioned state that is no 
longer “experience” (for there is no further relation between con- 
sciousness and the world) but “revelation. Intellect ( buddhi ), 
having accomplished its mission, withdraws, detaching itself from 
the purusa and returning into prakrti. Ihe Sell remains tree, 
autonomous; it contemplates itself Human consciousness is 
suppressed; that is, it no longer functions, its constituent elements 
being reabsorbed into the primordial substance. The yogin attains 
deliverance; like a dead man, he has no more relation with life; he 


Patahjali returns in this Mra to some of the “members of Yoga" ( yoganga ) 
that are the means of obtaining deliverance. Yijnaiubhiksu ( Yogasara- 
samgraha, ed. Jha, p. 18) suggests that in case the yogin should hesitate to 
employ some of these means, he can gam asjmprjjnltd tamadhi through devo- 
tion to God (of. Yuga-Mras , I. ‘23 i, for. he adds, devotion calls forth the grace 
of God. But, as we have noted before, Yijnanabhiksu always emphasizes the 
theistie and mystical aspect ol \ uga. 

1J2 Ad 111, 5.5. Ia3 Ad I, Cl. 
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is “dead in life.” He is the jivan-mukta, the “liberated in life.” 134 
He no longer lives in time and under the domination of time, but in 
an eternal present, in the mine stans by which Boethius defined 
eternity . 135 

Such would be the situation of the vogin in asamprajnata 
samadhi , as long as it was viewed from outside and judged from the 
point of view of the dialectic of liberation and of the relations be- 
tween the Self and Substance, as elaborated bv Samkhya. In 
reality, if we take into account the “experience” of the various 
samadhis, the yogin’s situation is more paradoxical and infinitely 
more grandiose. Let us, then, more closely consider what is meant 
bv the expression “reflection” of th e purusa. In this act of supreme 
concentration, “knowledge” is equivalent to an “appropriation.” 
For obtaining direct revelation of the purusa is at the same time to 
discover, to experience, an ontological modality inaccessible to the 
noninitiate. Such a moment can hardly be conceived otherwise than 
as a paradox; for, having once reached it, one could no longer in 
any way specify to what extent it would still be possible to speak of 
contemplation of the Self or of an ontological transformation of the 
human being. Simple “reflection” of the purusa is more than an act 
of mystical cognition, since it allows the purusa to gain “mastery” 
of itself. The vogin takes possession of himself through an “un- 
differentiated stasis” whose sole content is being. We should be 
false to the Indian paradox if we reduced this “taking possession” 
to a mere “knowing oneself,” however profound and absolute. 
For “taking possession of oneself” radically modifies the human 
being’s ontological condition. “Discovery of oneself,” self-reflec- 
tion of the purusa, causes a “rupture of plane” on the cosmic scale; 

1S4 For an analysis of the “impersonal situation” of the frean-mukta who 
has only a "witnessing consciousness” without anv reference to the ego, see 
Roger Godel. Essais sur I'erperitnce hberatrice. The state of the jlran-mukta 
can. of course, equally well be obtained by means other than those proposed 
by classic Yoga, but one cannot prepare ontself to obtain it except by employ- 
ing the \ogic di'C'plines of meditation and concentration. 

U5 See t.liade. "S\ mbohsmes mdieiis du Temps et de 1 Etermte,” Images 
et symbolti, pp. 7U-ny. 
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when this occurs, the modalities of the real are abolished, being 
( purusa ) coincides with nonbeing (“man,” properly speaking), 
knowledge is transformed into magical “mastery,” in virtue of the 
complete absorption of the known by the knower. And as, now, the 
object of knowledge is one’s pure being, stripped of every form 
and every attribute, it is to assimilation with pure Being that 
samadhi leads. The self-revelation of the purusa is equivalent to a 
taking possession of being in all its completeness. In asamprajndta 
samadhi, the vogin is actually all Being. 

Clearly, his situation is paradoxical. For he is in life, and yet 
liberated; he has a body, and yet he knov. s himself and thereby is 
purusa; he lives in duration, yet at the same time shares in immor- 
tality; finally, he coincides with all Being, though he is but a frag- 
ment of it, etc. But it has been toward the realization of this par- 
adoxical situation that Indian spirituality has tended from its 
beginnings. What else are the “men-gods” of whom we spoke 
earlier, if not the “geometric point” where the divine and the 
human coincide, as do being and nonbeing, eternity and death, the 
whole and the part? And, more perhaps than any other civilization, 
India has always lived under the sign of “men-gods.” 


Reintegration and Freedom 

Let us recapitulate the stages of this long and difficult road recom- 
mended by Patanjali. From the first, its end is perfectly clear — to 
emancipate man from his human condition, to conquer absolute 
freedom, to realize the unconditioned. The method comprises a 
number of different techniques (physiological, mental, mystical), 
but they all have one characteristic in common — they are antisocial, 
or, indeed, antihuman. The worldly man lives in society, marries, 
establishes a family; Yoga prescribes absolute solitude and chas- 
tity. The worldly man is “possessed” by his own life; the vogin 
refuses to “let himself live”; to continual movement, he opposes 
his static posture, the immobility of asana; to agitated, unrhythmi- 
cal, changing respiration, he opposes pranayuma. and even dreams 
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of holding his breath indefinitely; to the chaotic flux of psycho- 
mental life, he replies by “fixing thought on a single point,” the 
first step to that final withdrawal from the phenomenal world which 
he will obtain through pratyahara. All of the yogic techniques in- 
vite to one and the same gesture — to do exactly the opposite of 
what human nature forces one to do. From solitude and chastity to 
samyama, there is no solution of continuity. The orientation always 
remains the same — to react against the “normal,” “secular,” and 
finally “human” inclination. 

This complete opposition to life is not new, either in India or 
elsewhere; the archaic and universal polarity between the sacred 
and the profane is clearly to be seen in it. From the beginning, the 
sacred has always been something totally different from the pro- 
fane. And, judged by this criterion, Patanjali’s Yoga, like all the 
other Yogas, preserves a religious value. The man who refuses his 
native condition and consciously reacts against it by attempting to 
abolish it is a man who thirsts for the unconditioned, for freedom, 
for “power” — in a word, for one of the countless modalities of the 
sacred. This “reversal of all human values” that the yogin pursues 
is, furthermore, validated by a long Indian tradition; for, in the 
Yedic perspecthe, the world of the gods is exactly the opposite of 
ours (the god’s right hand corresponds to man’s left hand, an object 
broken here below remains whole in the beyond, etc.). By the re- 
fusal that he opposes to profane life, the yogin imitates a transcend- 
ent model — Isvara. And, even if the role that God plays in the 
struggle for emancipation proves to be small, this imitation of a 
transcendent model still has its religious value. 

We should note that it is by stages that the vogin dissociates 
himself from life. He begins by suppressing the least essential 
habits of living — comforts, distractions, waste of time, dispersion 
of his mental forces, etc. He then attempts to unify the most impor- 
tant functions of life — respiration, consciousness. To discipline his 
breathing, make it rhythmical, reduce it to a single modality — that 
of deep sleep — is equivalent to a unification of all the varieties of 
respiration On the plane of psychoinental life, ekagrata pursues the 
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same end — to fix the flux of consciousness, to realize an unbroken 
psychic continuum, to “unify” thought. Even the most elementary 
of vogic techniques, asana, has a similar goal; for if one is ever to 
become conscious of the “totality” of one's body, felt as a “unity,” 
one can do it only by practicing one of these hieratic postures. The 
extreme simplification of life, the calm, the serenity, the static 
bodily position, the rhythmical breathing, the concentration on a 
single point, etc. — all these exercises pursue the same goal, which 
is to abolish multiplicity and fragmentation, to reintegrate, to 
unify, to make whole. 

To sat r this is to say to what a degree, in withdrawing from pro- 
fane human life, the yogin finds another that is deeper and truer 
(because “in rhythm”) — the very life of the cosmos. Indeed, one 
can speak of the first yogic stages as an effort toward the “cosmi- 
cization” of man. To transform the chaos of biomental life into a 
cosmos — one divines this ambition in all the psychophysiological 
techniques of Yoga, from asana to ekagrata. We have elsewhere 
shown 130 that a number of yogic and tantric practices are explained 
by the intention to homologize the body and life of man with the 
celestial bodies and the cosmic rhythms, first of all with the sun and 
moon; and this important subject will claim our attention more 
than once during the course of this book . 137 Final liberation cannot 
be obtained without experience of a preliminary stage of “cosmi- 
cization”; one cannot pass directly from chaos to freedom. The 
intermediate phase is the "cosmos” — that is, realization of rhythm 
on all the planes of biomental life. Now, this rhythm is shown to us 
in the structure of the universe itself, by the “unifying” role played 
in it by the celestial bodies and especially the moon. (For it is the 
moon that measures time and makes an infinity of heterogeneous 
realities integral parts of the same complex.) A considerable pro- 
portion of Indian mystical physiology is based upon the identifica- 
tion of “suns” and “moons” in the human body. 

To be sure, this “cosmicization” is only an intermediate phase, 

l 36 “Cosmical Homology and Yoga.'' Journal of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art, V (1937), 18S-203. 137 See below, p. C 69 . 
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which Patanjali scarcely indicates; but it is exceptionally important 
in other Indian mystical schools. Obtained after “unification,” 
“cosmicization” continues the same process — that of recasting man 
in new, gigantic dimensions, of guaranteeing him macranthropic 
experiences. But this maeranthropos can himself have but a tem- 
porary existence. For the final goal will not be attained until the 
yogin has succeeded in “withdrawing” to his own center and com- 
pletely dissociating himself from the cosmos, thus becoming im- 
pervious to experiences, unconditioned, and autonomous. This 
final “withdrawal” is equivalent to a rupture of plane, to an act of 
real transcendence. Samadhi, with all its tantric equivalents, is by 
its very nature a paradoxical state, for it is empty and at the same 
time fills being and thought to repletion. 

Let us note that the most important yogic and tantric experi- 
ences realize a similar paradox. In pranayama, life coexists with 
holding the breath (a holding that is in fact in flagrant contradic- 
tion to life); in the fundamental tantric experience (the “return of 
semen”), “life” coincides with “death,” the “act” becomes “virtu- 
ality.” 133 It goes without saying that the paradox is implied in the 
very function of Indian ritual (as, of course, in every other ritual); 
for, by the power of ritual, some ordinary object incorporates the 
cl 1 \ inity , a “fragment” (in the case of the Vedic sacrifice, the brick 
of the altar) coincides with the “Whole” (the god Prajupati), 
nonbeing with Being Regarded from this point of view (that of the 
phenomenology of paradox), samadhi is seen to be situated on a 
line well known in the history of religions and mysticisms — that of 
the coincidence of opposites. It is true that, in this case, the coin- 
cidence is not merely symbolic, but concrete, experiential. Through 
samadhi , the yogin transcends opposites and, in a unique experi- 
ence, unites emptiness and superabundance, life and death, Being 
and nonbeing. Nor is this all. Like all paradoxical states, samadhi 
is equivalent to a reintegration of the different modalities of the 
real in a single modality — the undifferentiated completeness of 
prei reation, the primordial Unity. The yogin who attains to 

! . s See below . p. J7U. 
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asamprajnata samadhi also realizes a dream that has obsessed the 
human spirit from the beginnings of its history — to coincide with 
the All, to recover Unity, to re-establish the initial nondualitv, to 
abolish time and creation (i.e., the multiplicity and heterogeneity 
of the cosmos); in particular, to abolish the twofold division of the 
real into object-subject. 

It would be a gross error to regard this supreme reintegration as 
a mere regression to primordial nondistinction. It can never be re- 
peated too often that Yoga, like many other mysticisms, issues on 
the plane of paradox and not on a commonplace and easy extinction 
of consciousness. As we shall see, from time immemorial India has 
known the many and various trances and ecstasies obtained from 
intoxicants, narcotics, and all the other elementary means of 
emptying consciousness; but any degree of methodological con- 
science will show us that we have no right to put samadhi among 
these countless varieties of spiritual escape. Liberation is not 
assimilable with the “deep sleep’’ of prenatal existence, even if the 
recovery of totality through undifferentiated enstasis seems to 
resemble the bliss of the human being’s fetal preconsciousness. One 
essential fact must always be borne in mind: the yogin works on all 
levels of consciousness and of the subconscious, for the purpose of 
opening the wav to transconsciousness (know ledge-possession of 
the Self, the puntsa). He enters into “deep sleep” and into the 
“fourth state” ( turiya , the cataleptic state) with the utmost lucid- 
ity; he does not sink into self-hypnosis. The importance that all 
authors ascribe to the yogic states of ,w/>m:onsciousness shows us 
that the final reintegration takes place in this direction, and not in a 
trance, however profound. In other words: the recowry, through 
samadhi, of the initial nonduality introduces a new element in com- 
parison with the primordial situation (that which existed before the 
twofold division of the real into object-subject). 1 hat element is 
knowledge of unitv and bliss. There is a "return to the beginning, 
but with the difference that the man “liberated in this life recovers 
the original situation enriched by the dimensions of frtcdom and 
transconsciousness. To express it differently, he does not return 
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automatically to a “given” situation; he reintegrates the original 
completeness after having established a new and paradoxical mode 
of being — consciousness of freedom, which exists nowhere in the 
cosmos, neither on the levels of life nor on the levels of “mytholog- 
ical divinity” (the gods, devas) — which exists only in the Supreme 
Being, Isvara. It is here that we become better aware of the initia- 
torv character of Yoga. For in initiation, too, one “dies” to be 
“reborn”; but this new birth is not a repetition of natural birth; 
the candidate does not return to the profane world to which he has 
just died during his initiation; he finds a sacred world correspond- 
ing to a new mode of being that is inaccessible to the “ natural ” 
( profane ) level of existence. 

One would be tempted to see in this ideal — the conscious con- 
quest of freedom — the justification offered by Indian thought for 
the fact, the apparently cruel and useless fact, that the world exists, 
that man exists, and that his existence in the world is an uninter- 
rupted succession of suffering and despair. For, by liberating him- 
self, man creates the spiritual dimension of freedom, and “intro- 
duces” it into the cosmos and life — that is, into blind and tragically 
conditioned modes of existence. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Yoga and Brahmanism 


Ascetics and Ecstatics in the Vedas 

S O FAR, we have set forth the doctrines and techniques of 
Yoga as they are systematized and formulated in Patafljali's 
Toga-sutras and the commentaries on them. But, unlike the other 
darsanas, th e yoga-darsana is not solely a “system of philosophy'’; 
it sets its mark, so to speak, on a very considerable number of pan- 
Indian practices, beliefs, and aspirations. Yoga is present everv- 
where — no less in the oral tradition of India than in the Sanskrit 
and vernacular literatures. Naturally, this protean Yoga does not 
always resemble the “classic” system of Patanjali; rather, we find 
it in the form of traditional cliches, to which, during the course of 
the centuries, an increasing number of “popular” beliefs and 
practices has been added. To such a degree is this true that Yoga 
has ended bv becoming a characteristic dimension of Indian spirit— 
ualitv. This prestige, this protean presence, raise a problem preg- 
nant with consequences: may not Yoga be an autochthonous 
creation of the whole of India, the product not only of the Indo- 
Europeans but also, and especiallv, of the pre-Aryan populations? 

Briefiv, one could say that Yoga has succeeded in imposing itself 
as a universallv valid technique by invoking two traditions: (]) 
that of the ascetics and ecstatics, documented from the time of the 
Rg-Veda , and (12) the svmbolism of the Brahmanas, especially the 
speculations justifving the “intenorization of sacrifice ’’ Plus mil- 
lennial process of integration, which issued in one of the greatest 
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of Indian spiritual syntheses, is a striking illustration of what 
has been called the phenomenon of Hinduization; its mechanism 
will become increasingly clear as we approach the Middle Ages. 

Only the rudiments of classic Yoga are to be found in the Vedas. 
On the other hand, those ancient texts refer to ascetic disciplines 
and “ecstatic” ideologies that, if they are not always directly re- 
lated to Yoga properly speaking, finally found a place in the yogic 
tradition. It is for this reason that we refer to them here. But these 
two categories of spiritual facts must not be confused; ascetic 
methods and techniques of ecstasy are documented among the other 
Indo-European peoples, to say nothing of the other peoples of 
Asia, whereas Yoga is to be found only in India and in cultures in- 
fluenced by Indian spirituality. 

Thus, a hymn of the Rg-Veda (X, 136) tells of the mum, long- 
haired ( kehn ) , clad in “soiled yellow,” “girdled with wind,” and 
into whom "the gods enter” (-2). He proclaims: “In the intoxica- 
tion of ecstasy we are mounted on the winds. You, mortals, can 
perceive only our body” (.3). The muni flies through the air ( 4 ), 
he is the steed of the wind ( Vat a), the friend of Vavu, “impelled by 
the gods”; he inhabits the two seas, that of the rising and that of 
the setting sun (5); 1 “he travels by the road of the Apsarases, the 
Gundhanas, and wild beasts, lie knows thoughts” (6') and “drinks 
with Rudra from the cup of poison” ( 7 ). Some have wished to see 
the prototype of the yogin in this long-haired muni. In reality, the 
figure is that of an ecstatic who only vaguely resembles the yogin 
the chief similarity being his ability to fly through the air — but this 
siddhi is a magical power that is found everywhere. 2 The references 
to the horse of the wind, to the poison that he drinks with Rudra, 
to the gods whom he incarnates, point rather to a shamanizing 
technique. The description of his “ecstasy” is f;ir more significant. 
The mum “disappears in spirit”; abandoning his body, he divines 
the thoughts of others; he inhabits the “two seas.” All of these are 
experiences transcending the sphere of the profane, are states of 

1 C f T.-fir.j l\ 1.1. XI. 5, a. xv, 7, 1. 

C See below, p. a 76'. 
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consciousness cosmic in structure, though they can be realized 
through other means than ecstasy. 3 The term is forced on us 
whenever we wish to designate an experience and a state of con- 
sciousness that are cosmic in scale, even if “ecstasy” in the strict 
sense of the word is not always involved. 

The Vedas also refer to other supranormal experiences, in con- 
nection with mythical figures (Ekavratya, Brahmacarin. Vena, 
etc.) who probably represent the divinized archetypes of certain 
ascetics and magicians. The divinization of man, the “man-god,” 
remains a predominant motif of Indian spirituality. Ekavratya, 
already documented in a celebrated and obscure hymn of the 
Atharva Veda (XV, 1 ) , is regarded by the Jaiminiya Upanisad 
Brahmana (III, 21 ) as the divinity who originated the rratyas, 
and in the Prasna Upanisad and the Culika Upanisad he becomes a 
sort of cosmic principle. 4 Ekavratya very probably represents the 
prototype of that mysterious group, the rratyas, in whom various 
scholars have sought to see Sivaistic ascetics (Charpentier), 
mystics (Chattopadhyaya), precursors of the yogins (Hauer), or 
representatives of a non- Aryan population (Wmternitz). 5 An 
entire book of the Atharva Veda (XV) is devoted to them, but the 
text is obscure; however, it is apparent that the r rdtyas practice 
asceticism (they remain standing for a year, etc. ), are familiar with 
a discipline of the breaths (which are assimilated to the various 
cosmic regions), 6 homologize their bodies with the macrocosm. 7 
This mystical fellowship was in any case important, for a special 
sacrifice, the vratxastoma, had been organized to restore its mem- 
bers to Brahmanic society. The texts treating of the rrdtyastoma 
and the maharrata (solstitial rite in which a number of archaic 
elements survive) give us a glimpse of these mysterious person- 
ages; they wore turbans, dressed in black, and had two ramskins, 
one white, one black, slung over their shoulders; as insignia, they 

S See above, p. 85. 

4 Cf J. \Y. Hauer, Der I'rltyj. pp. 3<W If. 

5 See N'ote 111. 1 . t> At hand Vida. X\ , it. 15 tf. 

7 Ibid., XV, is, i tf. 
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had a sharp-pointed stick, an ornament worn around the neck 
( n/ska ), and an unstrung bow ( jyahroda ). The stick-lance (proto- 
type of the Sivaistic sfila?) and the bow, pre-eminently magical 
arms, recur in certain Asiatic shamanisms . S * * 8 9 A cart drawn by a horse 
and a mule served them as a place of sacrifice. During the vratva- 
stoma, they were accompanied by other personages, the chief of 
whom were a magadha and a pumscall; 9 the former seems to have 
filled the role of cantor, while the pumscali was, literally, a prosti- 
tute; on the occasion of the mahavrata, she engaged in ritual inter- 
course with the magadha (or with a brahmacdrin). 10 This latter 
ceremony contained a number of elements of archaic fertility magic: 
railing and obscene dialogues, ritual swaying, intercourse. 

Sexual union is documented in the Vedic religion , 11 but it does 
not become a mystical technique until after the triumph of tan- 
trism . 12 During the mahavrata the hotr swung in a swing and also 
referred to the three breaths, prana, vyana, and apana; 13 this prob- 
ably represents a respiratory discipline implying the arrest of 
breathing, but it is very unlikely that the exercise was already a 
pranayama. u Later in the course of the mahavrata, the hotr touched 
a hundred-stringed harp with a branch of udumbara, declaring: “I 
strike thee for the prana, the apana, and the vyana.” The swing is 
called “ship bound for heaven,’’ the sacrificer “bird living to 

S Cf. Elude, Le Chamanisme, p. 25S (tree-lance among the Dvaksl; 

Dommik Schroder, "Zur Religion der Tuien m Sinmggetuctes," Anthropus, 

XI, YU ( I .<).') J , , is if.; XI.Y1II ' mss', -2-rs fF. f "lance of the spirits" among 

the Tu jen. etc.): on the bow m Asiatic shamanism, Elude, pp. 16’3 ft'. , etc. 

9 Atharz.i Veda. XY, -2. 
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heaven”; 15 the skirls who danced around the fire were likewise 
birds flying to heaven . 16 The images of the celestial ship and of the 
bird often recur in Brahmanic literature; in any case, they do not 
belong only to the Indian tradition, since they are at the very heart 
of shamanistic symbolism, of the symbolism of the ‘‘center of the 
world,” and of magical flight. As for the swing, it plays a part in 
fecundity rites, but it is also attested in shamanistic contexts . 17 

The entire complex is rather vague, and the traditions preserved 
in the texts are confused and sometimes contradictory. Besides 
Ekavratva, the divinized archetype of the vratya, we find the 
Brahmacarin, also conceived as a personage on a cosmic scale- 
initiated, clad in a black antelope skin, long-bearded, he journeys 
from the Eastern to the Northern Ocean and creates the worlds; he 
is praised as ‘‘an embryo in the womb of immortality”; clad in red, 
he practices tapasT In the mahdvrata , as we have seen, a brahma- 
cdrin ( = magadha ) entered into ritual union with the pumscali. 

It is permissible to suppose that the vratyas represented a 
mysterious brotherhood belonging to the advance guard of the 
Aryan invaders . 19 But thev were not entirely distinct from the 
Kevins of the Rg-Veda; in some commentaries Rudra is called 
vratxa-pati , 20 and the Mahdbhdrata still uses the term vratya to 
designate the Sivaistic bacchantes . 21 We must not let these orgiastic 
tendencies blind us to the cosmic structure of the zratyas' "mysti- 
cal” experiences. Now, experiences of this type also had a place ol 
the first importance among the aboriginal, pre-Aryan popula- 
tions — a fact that sometimes makes it difficult to separate the Indo- 
European contribution from the pre-Aryan substratum: at the 
time of their arrival in India, the Indo-Europeans also preserved a 
number of archaic cultural elements. 

15 Tandy a-M aha- Brahmans, V, 1 , 10. 

1 6 Ibid.. V, 6', 1 5. 

iTCf. J. G. Frazer, The Dying God, pp. 156 ff., 277 fF.: Eiiade, Le 
Chamanisme. pp. 127 If. 

1 s Atharid Vtda, XI, 5, 6-7. 19 Hauer, Dcr Vratya. 

20 Ibid., p. 191. 21 Ibid., p. 253 if. 
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Tapas and Toga 


'I'he equivalence between this Indo-European religious archaism 
and that of the aborigines is very well illustrated by the theory 
and practice of tapas. This term (lit. “heat,” “ardor”) is used to 
designate ascetic effort in general. Tapas is clearly documented in 
the Rg-l’t-iLi," and its powers are creative on both the cosmic and 
the spiritual planes; through tapas the ascetic becomes clairvoyant 
and e\en incarnates the gods. Prajapati creates the world by “heat- 
ing” himself to an extreme degree through asceticism 23 — that is, 
he creates it by a sort of magical sweating. For Brahmanic specula- 
tion, Pr.qapati was himself the product of tapas; in the beginning 
\aon) nonbeing (asat) became mind ( manas ) and heated itself 
! atap\ata 1 , gmng birth to smoke, light, fire, and finally to Pra- 
I.lpati 24 Now , cosmogony and anthropogeny through sweating are 
mythical motifs aho found elsewhere 'for example, in North 
America'. Tlu-y are very probably connected with a shamanistic 
ideology . we know that the North American shamans make use of 
sweating cabinets to stimulate violent perspiration . 25 Moreover, 
the custom is only one aspect of a larger ideological complex that 
is earlier than sham.mi'm. strictly speaking; we refer to “magical 
lie.-.t ' and the “mastery of tire " 26 Magically increasing the heat of 
tim !■ \ly. and “mastering" tire to the point of not feeling the heat 
of bir”'‘.g evils. ,;re two marvel' un;\ i.r'..llv attested among 


O’,-, of 


e men. 'haman'. a r.d fakir'. Now, as u e shall see later, 27 
ne i'f"t typiv . 1 \ ogico-tantric techniques consist' precisely 
is mg inner neat an 'tu ..1 neat . 1 he continuity betw ten 


\\ ' ‘ 



tecimiUUe 


.md t .nitric \ oga is. m this 


- - 1 * . t a 'y a A ill. vi, c, X. 1 Si. j. iai. j. t. 1 # >T. 1 . I o'i, 4 . etc 
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m. Toga and Brahmanism 

“Creative sweating” and magical production of heat were also 
familiar to the Indo-Europeans. The human pair was born from the 
sweat of Ymir, and it was by causing the body of Gajomard to 
sweat that Ahura-Mazda created man. The Irish hero Cuchulainn 
emerges from his first military exploit (equivalent to a military 
initiation) so “heated” that lie bursts the staves and copper hoops 
of the tub in which he had been put; we find the same “heated fury” 
in Batradz, the hero of the Caucasian Marts . 28 As Georges Dumezil 
has shown, several terms in the Indo-European “heroic” vocabu- 
lary — furor, ferg, zcut, menos — express precisely this “extreme 
heat” and “rage” which, on other levels of sacralitv, characterize 
the incarnation of power. Numerous episodes in the mythology or 
the religious folklore of India show us gods or mortals reduced to 
ashes bv the power of a great ascetic’s tapas. The Indo-Europeans 
were familiar with the technique and ideology of “magical heat” 
because, like a number of other ethnic groups in Asia, they were 
still under the influence of an archaic spiritual horizon. But it was 
especiallv in India that ascetic practices developed to a degree un- 
known elsewhere and that an extremely complex ideology grew up 
around the notion of tapas. In other words, it was on the soil of 
India that this incontrovertibly ancient and universally dissemi- 
nated magical tradition reached a full flowering unparalleled any- 
where else in the world . 29 

It is important to know how ijpa< was assimilated by yogic 
technique . 30 One preliminary observation is necessary: this ritual 
“heating" was not confined solelv to ascetics and ec-taties. The 
soma sacrifice required the sacnficer and his wife to perform the 
diksa. a rite of consecration comprising silent meditation, ascetic 

as Yrr.ir. Gsioma’-d A. Christensen, I,< T./v- /n'l/tr h r -mme ei </.v 

r r ; , ; J \ , kl :j r e UgiK.l /c. 1 !t ’1 * . ltd. 'C> A. H Gu' t L' ** t . 

l\r a-! Jh lit : .114,- „i/ rr- •. V> A. S\tr S Hrlii.j".. (,.r. ~»riwt 
K.-.trjdz G Drr.d:!. H‘ r a. t t! h l':.r:a\-, pp. ; > if . id , 
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See V III.. 
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vigil, fasting, and, in addition, “heat,” tapas; and the rite could 
continue for from one dav to as long as a vear. Now, the soma was 
one of the most important sacrifices in Yedic and Brahmanic India 
— which is as much as to say that tapas was part of the religious 
experience of the entire Indian people. It seems to follow that, as 
far as theory was concerned, there was no solution of continuity 
between ritual on the one hand and ascetic and contemplative 
techniques on the other — the difference between the sacrificer and 
the tapasvin was, in the beginning, a difference of degree. Con- 
tinuity between ritual and asceticism can also be observed else- 
where; in the Christian world laymen and monks recite the same 
prayers and follow the same religious calendar, though the degree 
of their personal experiences differs. But it is important to empha- 
size that, from Yedic times on, there was a unity in fundamental 
conceptions; we shall thus understand the meaning of the later 
Ilinduistic syntheses, brought about especially through assimila- 
tion and homologization of extra-Brahmanic and even extra- Aryan 
religious values. 

Now, tapas, which is obtained through fasting, through vigil 
kept in the presence of fire, etc., is also obtained bv holding the 
breath. Holding the breath begins to play a ritual role from the 
period of the Brahmanas: he w ho chants the Gavatrastotra should 
not breathe . 31 The reader w ill recall the reference to the breaths in 
the Atharza Veda (XY, I o— IS). More precise information is given 
by the Baudhayana Dhartna Sutra ( IY, l, according to which 
"magical heat” is produced by holding the breath . 32 We see to 
what all these indications point: in order to consecrate himself to 
perform the soma sacrifice, the sacrificer must practice tapas and 
become "burning” — "magical heat" being pre-eminentlv the sign 
that one has passed beyond the human condition, has emerged 
from the "profane.” But the heat can equally well be produced bv 
disciplining or arresting respiration: this allows the assimilation 
of yogic techniques to orthodox Brahmanic methods, just as it 

II J.wunr.a Brahmana. Ill, 3, ! : cf Kauntdki Brahmana, XXIII, 5. 

w- f d tdjjnimd-nikd\d ^1, 244, etc. transmits the same tradition. 
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allows the yogin to be assimilated to the tapasvin; in short, the 
bold homologization of the Vedic sacrifice with the techniques of 
ecstasy is already forecast here. 

This homology was made possible especially by the Brahmanas’ 
speculations on sacrifice. We need hardly remind the reader of the 
importance of sacrifice, from Vedic times onward. It was all- 
powerful. The gods themselves subsist by virtue of ritual offerings: 
“It is sacrifice, O Indra, that has made thee so powerful. ... It 
was worship that aided thy thunder when thou didst split the 
dragon.” 33 Sacrifice is the principle of the life and soul of all the 
gods and all beings . 34 In the beginning, the gods were mortal; 35 
they became divine and immortal through sacrifice; 36 they liv e bv 
gifts from the earth, as men live by gifts from heaven . 37 But, above 
all, on the level of action, sacrifice expresses “works,” the desire to 
remake the world, to reunite Prajapati’s scattered members . 35 The 
mvth is well known: when Prajapati created the world, his mem- 
bers fell from him, and the gods "recomposed” him . 39 Through 
sacrifice, Prajapati is reconstructed , 40 but this can also be under- 
stood in the sense that Prajapati is remade in order that he may 
repeat the cosmogony and that the world may endure and continue. 
As Svlvain Levi remarks , 41 the sacrifice is not made, it is pro- 
longed, it is continued: the sacrifice must be prevented from 
ceasing to be. 

This paradoxical description of sacrifice— as a continuity that is 
nevertheless a return to the primordial unity , to the completeness of 
Prajapati before the creation — does not affect its essential function: 

33 Rg-Teda, III, 3-2, 1-2. 

3 t Sdtapathd Brahmana, VIII, 6, I, 10, etc. 

3 5 Taittiriya Samhita, VIII, 4, - 2 . I, etc. 

36 Ibid., VI, 3, 4, 7: VI, 3, 10, 2, etc. 

37 Ibid , III, 2, 9. 7, etc. 

SS The principal texts will be found in Svlvain Levi, La Doctrine du 
sacrifice dans les Brahmanas ; cf. also A. K. Coomaraswamy, Hinduism and 
Buddhism, pp. 19 tf 

39 Taittiriya Brahmana, I, 2, 6, 1, etc. 

40 Taittirna Sam hit a. V, 5, 2,1. 41 La Detrim. pp. 7.9-SO. 
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assuring the “second birth.” In fact, the initiatory symbolism of 
sacrifice is emphasized bv its sexual and gynecological symbolism. 
The texts are clear. 42 The Aitareya Brahmana (I, 3) expounds the 
homologization in detail: “Him whom they consecrate [With the 
dlksa] the priests make into an embryo again. With waters they 
sprinkle; the waters are seed. . . . They conduct him to the hut 
of the consecrated; the hut of the consecrated is the womb of the 
consecrated; verily thus they conduct him to his womb. . . . With 
a garment they cover him; the garment is the caul. . . . Above 
that is the black antelope skin; the placenta is above the caul. . . . 
He closes his hands; verily closing its hands the embryo lies 
within; with closed hands the child is born. . . . Having loosened 
the black antelope skin, he descends to the final bath; therefore 
embryos are born freed from the placenta; with the garment he 
descends; therefore a child is born with a caul.” 43 

This symbolism is not a creation of the Brahmapas. The initiate 
has everywhere been assimilated to a newborn infant, and in some 
cases the initiatory hut was regarded as the belly of a monster; 44 
having entered it, the candidate was “swallowed,” was rituallv 
“dead” but also in the state of an embryo. Since the purpose of the 
sacrifice was to gain heaven (szeirga), community of dwelling 
place with the gods, or the quality of a god ( devatma ) after death, 
here once again there is symmetry with the fundamental concept of 
archaic initiation, which was held to guarantee initiates the best 
possible condition in the beyond. 

Still more: initiation is not reducible to the ritual of death and 
rebirth; it also comprises a secret gnosis. Now, the “science” of 
the Brahmanas, although concentrated on the mysteries of sacrifice, 
also plays an important role. 45 “That world The world of the gods]] 

4-2 Cf. Levi, La Do, -trim, pp. 104 ff. 

4S Tr. A. B. Keith, The ltigieda Brahmanas, pp. 10S-0.9. 

41 Frazer, Spirit * of the Corn and of the Wild, I. 225 ff. 

45 The gynecological and obstetric symbolism of initiation was continued 
in the imagery of philosophical apprenticeship Socrates claims that his mis- 
sion is that of a midwife, he delivers the "new man,” he aids in the birth of 
hin: wiio knows. 
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belongs only to those who know.” 46 In the Brahmanas the proposi- 
tion ‘‘he who knows thus” (ya evam veda) is very frequently re- 
peated. In the course of time, the “science” of sacrifice and of 
liturgical techniques loses some of its value, and a new science, 
knowledge of brahman, replaces it. Thus the way is opened to the 
Upanisadic rsis and, later, to the masters of Samkhya, for whom 
true “science” suffices for deliverance. For “unsafe boats . . . are 
these sacrificial forms,” the Mundaka Upanisad (I, 2, 7) will saw 47 


Ritual Interiorization 

Sacrifice was early assimilated to tapas. The gods gained immor- 
tality not only through sacrifice, 48 but also through asceticism. The 
Ftg-Veda (X, 167, l) declares that Indra forced heaven through 
tapas, and this idea is carried very far in the Brahmanas: “The gods 
gained their divine rank through austerity.” 49 For tapas, too, is a 
“sacrifice.” If, in Vedic sacrifice, the gods are offered soma, 
melted butter, and the sacred fire, in the practice of asceticism 
they are offered an “inner sacrifice,” in which physiological func- 
tions take the place of libations and ritual objects. Respiration is 
often identified with an “unceasing libation.” Vaikhanasasmarta- 
siltra, II, 18, refers to the prandgnihotra — that is, the “daily 
sacrifice in respiration.” 50 The concept of this “inner sacrifice” is a 

46 Satapatha Brahmana, X, 5, 4, 16. 

47 Tr. R. E. Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upanishads. p. 36S. 

48 See above, pp. 106 ff. 

4 9 Taittiriya Brahmana, III. 12, S, 1, etc. 

50 In the same text we find the physiological functions and the organs 
assimilated to the various ritual fires, to the objects employed in sacrifice, etc. 
“The self-luminous atman is the xacrificer: the intellect is the bride; the lotus 
of the heart is the tedi: the body hair is the herb dharba: the prana is the 
Garhapatva; the apana is the Ahaxanlya: the ry ana is Daksinagm: the uddna 
is the Sabhva fire; the samara is the Avasatlwa fire, these are the five fires ~of 
the sacrifice^. The sense organs, the tongue, etc., are the sacrificial vessels; 
the objects of the senses, taste, etc., are the sacrificial substances.” The 
pranagmhotra also occurs in some Upanisads, but with a different meaning; 
cf. Pranagnihutra Lpanisad, 3-4. 
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fertile one, which will permit even the most autonomous ascetics 
and mystics to remain within the fold of Brahmanism and later of 
Hinduism. 

W e shall quote a Brahmanic text in which prandydma is homolo- 
gized with one of the most famous of Vedic sacrifices, the agnihotra 
(oblation to fire, which the head of every household was required 
to perform twice daily, before sunrise and after sunset): “The 
‘Inner Agnihotra’ . . . they call it. — As long, verily, as a person 
is speaking, he is not able to breathe. Then he is sacrificing breath 
in speech. As long, verily, as a person is breathing, he is not able 
to speak. Then he is sacrificing speech in breath. These two are 
unending, immortal oblations; whether waking or sleeping, one is 
sacrificing continuously, uninterruptedly. Now, whatever other 
oblations there are, they are limited, for they consist of works 
[karma~\. Knowing this very thing, verily, indeed, the ancients did 
not sacrifice the Agnihotra sacrifice.” 51 

The same conception, rather more discreetly expressed, is 
found in the Chandogya Upanisad (V, 19-2-f): the true sacrifice 
consists in oblations to the breaths; “if one offers the Agnihotra 
sacrifice without knowing this fsa ya idam avidvanj — that would 
be just as if he were to . . . pour the offering on ashes.” 52 This 
form of sacrifice is generally given the name “mental sacrifice.” 
We should prefer to call it “ritual interiorization,” for, besides 
mental prayer, it implies a profound assimilation of the phvsio- 
logical functions to the life of the cosmos. This homologizing the 
physiological organs and functions with the cosmic regions and 
rhythms is pan-Indian. Traces of it are to be found in the Vedas; 
strictly speaking, however, it is only in tantrism (and there 
largely because of the contribution of yogic techniques) that it will 
acquire the coherence of a “system.” 

The texts just cited doubtless refer to certain ascetics who 
practiced pranuyama, which they homologized with the concrete 
sacrifice named the agnihotra. This is but one example of the way 

.51 Kduptdki Brahmana Upanisad, II, 5; tr. Hume, p. 310. 

52 V, -2L, l; tr. Hume, p. 239. 
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in which the orthodox tradition often validated an exercise that, in 
itself, had no connections with orthodoxy. Now, the practical 
consequence of homologization is substitution (which it justifies). 
Thus asceticism becomes equivalent to ritual, to Yedic sacrifice. 
Hence it is easy to understand how other yogic practices made 
their way into the Brahmanic tradition and were accepted by it. 

However, we must not let ourselves suppose that these homolo- 
gizations were always made in one direction. It was not always the 
fervent devotees of yogic practices who tried to obtain Brahmanic 
approval of their attitude and method. Orthodoxy itself frequently 
took the first step. The very small number of “heresies” recorded 
during the three thousand years of Indian religious life is owing 
not only to the constant efforts of the innumerable sects and trends 
to gain formal admission to the traditional fold, but equally to the 
ceaseless assimilative and Hinduizing activity of orthodoxy. In 
India, orthodoxy means first of all the spiritual domination of a 
caste, that of the Brahmans. Its theological and ritual ‘‘system” 
can be reduced to two fundamental points: (l) the Vedas are re- 
garded as forming an unalterable scriptural corpus; (a) sacrifice 
outweighs everything else in importance. The two elements are 
pre-eminently “static.” Yet the religious history of Indo- Aryan 
India proves to be essentially dynamic, in perpetual transforma- 
tion. A double action — set in motion, and continued down to the 
present dav, by Brahmanic orthodoxy — explains this phenomenon: 

( 1 ) bv recourse to hermeneutics, the Vedas have been constantly 
reinterpreted; ( 2 ) by recourse to mythical, ritual, or religious 
homologizations, the complexities of extra-orthodox cults and 
mysticisms have been, so to speak, reduced to a common denom- 
inator and, finally, absorbed by orthodoxy. Assimilation of autoch- 
thonous “popular” di\ initics by Hinduism remains a current 
phenomenon. 53 

Naturally, orthodoxy performed this assimilation only at mo- 
ments of crisis— that is, when its old ritual and doctrinal schemata 
no longer satisfied its own elites and when important ascetico- 

53 See Note IV. 4. 
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mystical “experiences” or preaching had developed extra muros. 
All through the course of Indian history, we can detect a reaction 
against Brahmanism’s ritual schematization and also against its 
excessive “abstraction” — a reaction whose point of departure is to 
to be found in the very heart of Indian society. The reaction will 
increase in volume as India becomes increasingly Brahmanized and 
Hinduized — that is, the absorption of extra-Brahmanic and extra- 
Aryan elements will become more intense. 

Symbolism and Gnosis in the Upanisads 

The Upanisads, too, in their particular way, react against ritualism. 
Thev are the expression of experiences and meditations on the 
margin of Brahmanic orthodoxy. They answered to a need for the 
absolute that the abstract schemata of ritualism were far from 
satisfying. In this respect, the Upanisadic rsis took the same posi- 
tion as the yogins; both abandoned orthodoxy (sacrifice, civic life, 
the family) and, in all simplicity, set out in search of the absolute. 
It is true that the Upanisads remain in the line of metaphysics and 
contemplation, whereas Yoga employs asceticism and a technique 
of meditation. But this is not enough to halt the constant osmosis 
between the Upanisadic and yogic milieus. Some yogic methods 
are even accepted by the Upanisads as preliminary exercises in 
purification and contemplation. We shall not go into details here; 
out of the considerable body of Upanisadic meditations, we shall 
mention only the aspects that concern our subject directlv . 54 The 
great discovery of the Upanisads was, of course, the systematic 
statement of the identity between the at man and the brahman. Now, 
if we take into consideration what brahman had meant from Yedic 
times, the Upanisadic chscoverv entailed the following conse- 
quence: immortalitv and absolute power became accessible to everv 
being who made the effort to reach gnosis and thus acquire knowl- 
edge of every mystery, for the brahman represented all that — it 
was the immortal, the imperishable, the powerful. 

54 Texts and bibliographies in Note III, 5. 
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For if it is difficult to find a single formula that will include all 
the meanings given to brahman in Vedic and post-Vedic texts, 
there is no possible doubt that the term expressed the ultimate and 
inapprehensible reality, the Grund of every cosmic manifestation 
and of everv experience, and, consequently, the force of every 
creation, whether cosmological (the universe) or simply ritual 
(sacrifice). There is no need to recall all of the nearly innumerable 
identifications and homologizations of the brahman (in the Brah- 
mapas, it is identified with fire, speech, sacrifice, the Vedas, etc.); 
the important fact is that, at all periods and on all cultural levels, 
the brahman was considered and expressly called the imperisha- 
ble, the immutable, the foundation, the principle of all existence. It 
is significant that in the Vedas the mvthical image of the brahman is 
the skambha, the cosmic pillar, the axis mundi, a symbol whose 
archaism no longer stands in need of proof, since it is found among 
the hunters and shepherds of central and northern Asia no less 
than in the “primitive” cultures of Oceania, Africa, and the two 
Americas. 55 In several hymns of the Atharva Veda (X, 7, 8, etc.) 
the brahman is identified with the skambha (lit., “stay,” “support,” 
“pillar”)- — in other words, the brahman is the Grund that supports 
the world, is at once cosmic axis and ontological foundation. 

We can follow the process of dialectical elaboration to which the 
primordial symbol of the axis mundi was subjected: on the one 
hand, the axis is always placed at the “center of the world,” it 
supports and connects the three cosmic regions (heaven, earth, 
underworld): this is as much as to say that it symbolizes both 
“cosmicization” (manifestation of forms) and the norm, the uni- 
versal law; the skambha supports and divides heaven and earth; in 
other words, it assures and prolongs the world as a manifestation, 
prevents return to chaos, to confusion. On the other hand, “in the 
skambha is evervthing that is possessed by spirit ratmanvat ~ , 
evervthing that breathes.” 50 Here we can alreadv foresee the road 
that Upanisadic speculation will take; the Being identified m the 

55 Cf. Elude, l.e ChamMirme, pp. -2'. 5 rf. 

56 At hand Veda, X, s, -2. 
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“axis” of the universe (in its “center,” in its principle) is found 
again, on another level, in man’s spiritual “center,” in the atman. 
“He who knows the brahman in man knows the Supreme Being 
f paramesthin, the Lordl and he who knows the Supreme Being 
knows the skambha.” 57 We see the endeavor to isolate the ultimate 
reality, the principle that cannot be formulated in words; brahman 
is recognized as the pillar of the universe, the support, the base, 
and the term pratisthar, which expresses all these notions, is al- 
ready commonlv employed in the Vedic texts; in the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas brahman is called dhruva, “fixed,” “motionless,” 
“firm,” “permanent,” 58 

But to know the skambha, the dhruva, is to possess the key to the 
cosmic mystery and to find the “center of the world” in the inmost 
depths of one’s being. Knowledge is a sacred force because it solves 
the enigma of the universe and the enigma of the Self. In ancient 
India, as in all other traditional societies, occult knowledge was 
the prerogative of a class, the specialists in the mysteries, the 
masters of rites — the Brahmans. As might be expected, the uni- 
versal principle, brahman, is identified with the man-Brahman: 
brahma hi brahmanah is a leitmotiv of post-Yedic texts . 59 “The 
birth of the Brahman is an eternal incarnation of the dharma”\ 60 “it 
is those wise men who uphold all the worlds.” 61 

The Brahman is identified with brahman because he know's the 
structure and origin of the universe, because he knows the Word in 
which those things are expressed: for Vac, the Logos, can trans- 
form anyone into a Brahman . 62 As the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
will say (III, 8 , 10), he who knows the imperishable ( aksaram — 
that is, brahman) is a Brahman. In short, one becomes a Brahman 
through knowledge of Being, of the ultimate reality, and the 
possession of this knowledge is revealed by the acquisition of the 

highest of powers, sacred power. By systematically formulating the 

57 Atharza f'cda, X, 7, 17. 

5s See the texts collected by J. Gonda, Ao/ts on Brahman, pp. 47—48. 

5'iGonJ.i, p. 51. 6'u Manu, I, ns. 

Cl Mahl' r ':l'atd, XIII. 151. 5; cf. other texts, Gonda, p. 5a. 

62 Already :n Rg-Btda, X, 1-25. 5. 
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in. Toga and Brahmanism 

identity at man (the Self) = brahman ( = skambha, dhrnva, aksara), 
the classic Upanisads showed the way to emancipation from rituals 
and works. It is at this precise point that the Upanisadic rsis meet 
with the ascetics and the yogins; setting out from other premises, 
and obeying vocations that are less speculative, more technical, 
more “mystical,” the yogins also recognized that true knowledge 
of the cosmic mysteries found expression in the possession of an un- 
bounded spiritual force; but they were more inclined to gain this 
knowledge of the Self by assault, through half-contemplative, 
half-phvsiological techniques. They will eventually identify the 
cosmos with their own body, by carrying to the extreme certain 
micro-macrocosmic homologies already attested in the Rg-Veda; 
the cosmic winds will be “mastered” as breaths; the cosmic 
skambha- pillar will be identified with the vertebral column; the 
“center of the world” will be found in a point (the “heart”) or an 
axis (traversing the cakras ) inside the body. In late texts, we 
begin to see a twofold osmotic movement: the yogins take advan- 
tage of the aura of sanctity that clings to the ancient Upanisads 
and adorn their treatises with the epithet “Upanisadic”; the 
Upanisadic rsis turn to their profit the recent but already great 
fame of the yogins, of those who can simultaneously gain libera- 
tion and magical mastery of the world. It is for this reason that a 
rapid review of the vogic elements to be found in the Upanisads 
cannot but be instructive; it will help us to see the progress made 
in the acceptance of Yoga bv Brahmanism, as well as the prodigious 
polvmorphism of the former. For henceforth — as we must not for- 
get — it will be with the rich and sometimes strange morphologv of 
“baroque” Yoga that we shall be concerned. 

Immortality and Liberation 

The term xoga, in its technical sense, first occurs in the Taittiriya 
Id pan is ad (II, 4: yoga atma ) and the Katha Upanisad (II, 1-2: 
ad/natma yoga). 63 But yogic practice is discernible in the earhe-t 
63 Ibid., VI, 11 (the text closest to the classic meaning'-, etc. 
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yoga: immortality and freedom 

Upanisads. Thus a passage from the Chdndogxa Upanisad (VIII, 
15: atmani sarvendrlxani sampratistka, “concentrating all one’s 
senses upon one’s self”) allows us to infer the practice of praty- 
ahara; similarly, pranayama is frequently to be found in the 
Brkaddranyaka Upanisad . 54 

In the Upanisads, knowledge brings deliverance from death: 
“Lead me from death to immortality!” 65 “They who know that 
become immortal.” 66 Yoga practice, as the Upanisads apply it, 
pursues the same goal. It is significant that, in the Katha Upanisad, 
it is Yama, king of the dead, who reveals supreme knowledge and 
Yoga together. The fable employed in this same Upanisad (its 
inspiration is an episode in the Taittirlya Brahmana) is original 
and mysterious: the young Brahman Naciketas reaches the infernal 
regions, and, persuading Yama to grant him three wishes, asks 
him to tell him of man’s lot after death. The descent into the 
infernal regions and the three days’ sojourn there are well-known 
initiatory themes; obvious examples are the shamanic initiations 
and the Mysteries of antiquity. Yama tells Naciketas the secret of 
the “fire that leads to heaven,” 67 a fire that can be referred either 
to a ritual fire or to a “mystical fire” produced by tapas. This fire 
is “the bridge to the supreme brahman” ; 6S the image of the 
bridge, which is frequent even in the Brahmanas, occurs again in 
the earliest Upanisads; 69 it is likewise attested in many tradi- 
tions and generally signifies the initiatory passage from one mode 
of being to another . 70 But it is the teaching concerning the “great 
journey” that is particularly important. After vainly seeking to 
distract Naciketas from this problem by offering him a multitude 
of earthly goods, Yama reveals the great mystery to him — the 
at man , who “is not to lie obtained by instruction, nor bv intellect 
nor by much learning. He is to be obtained only bv the one whom 

64 E.sr . I. 5, £3. 65 Brhadaran\aka Upanisad, I, 3 , £8. 

66 Katha Upanisad. VI, 9: cf. ibid,. VI, is. zimrtu/, "free from death." 

67 Ibid ,1, mf. 6-, Ibid.. Ill, e. 

69 Cf Chari i'jgxa Upanisad. VIII, 4, 1 — 1. 

TO Cf. Eliade, Le Chamanume, pp. 7 .7 5 ff, 419 tf. 
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hi. Toga and Brahmanism 

he chooses.” 71 The last line has a mystical coloring, which is 
intensified by the reference to Visnu in the following chapter . 72 

The man in perfect possession of himself is compared to a skillful 
driver, who is able to master his senses: it is such a man who gains 
liberation. 


Know thou the soul [atman\ as riding in a chariot, 

The body as the chariot. 

Know thou the intellect as the chariot-driver. 

And the mind as the reins. 

The senses, they say, are the horses; 

The objects of sense, what they range over. 

. . . He . . . who has understanding, 

Whose mind is constantly held firm — 

His senses are under control. 

Like the good horses of a chariot-driver. 

. . . He . . . who has understanding. 

Who is mindful and ever pure, 

Reaches the goal 

From which he is born no more . 73 

Although Yoga is not named, the image is specifically yogic; the 
harness, the reins, the driver, and the good horses are all related 
to the etvmon y uj, “to hold last,” “to yoke." 74 And a strophe in 
another place is specific: 

This thev consider as Yoga — 

This firm holding back of the senses. 

Then one becomes undistracted. ,J 

Finally, we find a physiological detail that is yogic; resuming a 
71 Katha Upanisad, II, US; tr. Hume. p. 350. 

7-2 Ibid,, III, 9. 

73 Ibid., Ill, 3-4, 6, 8; tr. Hume, pn. 351-34. 

74 Same image in the Maitrayini Upanisad. II, 6. 

75 Katha Upanisad, VI, II. tf. ibid. VI. is: "Then Naciketas. having 
received this knowledge Declared by Death, and the entire rule of 
't oga, / Attained Brahma and became free from passion, free from death.’’ 
Tr. Hume, pp. J6'0, 361. 
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yoga: immortality and freedom 


sloka preserved in the Chandogya Upanisad, our text tells us that 

There are a hundred and one arteries of the heart. 

Only one of these passes up to the crown of the head. 

Going up by it, one goes to immortality. 78 

This reference is of considerable importance; it reveals the exist- 
ence of a system of mystical physiology concerning which later 
texts, especially the yogic Upanisads and the literature of tantrism, 
will give increasingly abundant details. 

He . . . who has the understanding of a chariot-driver, 

A man who reins in his mind — 

He reaches the end of his journey, 

That highest place of Vishnu Hro' dhavanah paramapnoti tadvisnoh paramam 
padurn'2, 

says the Katha Upanisad.' 1 This is not yet the Visiju of the epic or of 
the Purfinas, but his role in this first Upanisad in which Yoga is 
employed to obtain both knowledge of the atman and immortality 
already shows us the direction of the great later syntheses; the three 
highest roads of liberation — Upanisadic knowledge, yoga technique, 
and bhakti — will be gradually homologized and integrated. The 
process is still further advanced in an Upanisad of the same period, 
the Svetakatara, which, however, venerates Siva instead of Visiju. 
Nowhere eUe is the identity between mystical knowledge and 
immortality more frequently expressed. 75 

The predominance of the '‘motif of immortality” leads us to 

76 VI, 16; tr. Hume, p. 36 1 . 77 III, 9; tr. Hume, p. 352. 

7s Immortality through God (I, 6); when Hara ( = Siva) is known, “birth 
and death cease" (I, ll): he who knows Rudra (Siva) becomes immortal 
(III. l !: he who accepts the supreme brahman as Lord attains immortality 
(III, 7); "the man who truly knows him passes bevond death; there is no 
other wav” III. b): immortality (III, 1 0; III, 13): Spirit is the "master of 
immortal, tv" (III. 15). he who knows triumphs over death ( IV, 15 , 17,20); 
the gods and the poets who have know n the essence of brahman , concealed in 
the Vedas and the Upanisads, have become immortal (V, 6); immortality 
through Siva alone (\I, 1.5. 17); the "supreme bridge to immortality” 
( amrtasjj param setum , VI, 19 ;. 
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hi. Toga and Brahmanism 

believe that the Svetasvatara Upanisad was composed in a “mys- 
tical” milieu, or rather that it was rewritten in such a milieu, for 
the text has been subjected to numerous additions in the course of 
the centuries. The term “liberation” appears in it less frequently 
(IV, 16). But a number of passages refer to the joy that is the fruit 
of the “eternal happiness” attained by those who know Siva (VI, 
12) — an expression that, with many others (IV, 11 , 12, etc.), 
testifies to a concrete content of genuine mystical experience. The 
brahman is identified with Siva, whose name is also Hara (I, 10), 
Rudra (III, 2), Bhagavat (III, 1 1 ). We need not here concern our- 
selves with the composite structure and Sivaistic coloring of this 
Upanisad. 79 But it was necessary to emphasize the element of 
experimental mysticism contained in it, in order better to explain 
the importance it gives to yogic practices (II, 8-13). That these 
are a matter of tradition and of the private “professional secrets” 
of certain anchoritic “experimenters,” the author himself (or one 
of his “editors”) gives us to understand. For he tells us: 

B_v the efficacy of his austerity and by the grace of God ( devaprasada ) 

The wise Svetasvatara in proper manner declared Brahma 
Unto the ascetics of the most advanced stage as the supreme means of 
purification — 

This which is well pleasing to the company of seers. 50 

Thus yogic technique is made an integral part of the Upanisadic 
tradition, and it is a technique that bears considerable resemblance 
to that of the Togas utras. The essential passages are the following: 

Holding his body steady with the three yupper parts j S1 erect. 

And causing the senses with the mind to enter into the heart, 

A w ise man with the Brahma-boat should cross over 
All the fear-bringing streams. 

Having repressed his breathings here in the body, and having his move- 
ments checked, 

79 See Note III, 5. SO VI. 21 : tr. Hume, p. 411. 

81 I.e., chest, neck, head; cf. Bhagazad Gill, VI, 13. 
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yoga: immortality and freedom 

One should breathe through his nostrils with diminished breath. 82 
Like that chariot yoked with vicious horses, 

His mind the wise man should restrain undistraetedly. 

In a clean, level spot, 83 free from pebbles, fire, and gravel, 

By the sound of water and other propinquities 
Favorable to thought, not offensive to the eye. 

In a hidden retreat protected from the wind, one should practise Yoga. 

Fog, smoke, sun, fire, wind. 

Fire-flies, lightning, a crystal, a moon — 

These are the preliminary appearances, 

Which produce the manifestation of Brahma in Yoga. 

When the fivefold quality of Yoga has been produced. 

Arising from earth, water, fire, air, and space. 

No sickness, no old age, no death has he 

Who has obtained a bod}’ made out of the fire of Yoga. 

Lightness, healthiness, steadiness for, with another reading, "freedom 
from desires”!. 

Clearness of countenance and pleasantness of voice, 

Sweetness of odor and scanty excretions — 

These, they say, are the first stage in the progress of V oga. 84 

The most important ungas of the 2'oga-sutras are here recogniz- 
able: asuna, pratxahara , pranaxama. I he acoustic and luminous 
phenomena that mark the stages of yogic meditation, which the 
later Upanisads will dwell upon, confirm the technical and experi- 
mental nature of the secret tradition transmitted by the isvetusva- 
tara. Another Upanisad belonging to the same group, the 
ManJuha, adds decisive details concerning the four states of con- 
st iouMie'*s and their relations w ith the mystical syllable 03/. I he 
extreme brevity of this Upanisad (it lias but twelve strophes) is 
more than compensated for by the importance ol its revelations. 

sj C f. B'-ugaiad Gild. V. 27. s ; Cf. ibid., VI. 1 1 . 

Si Sicilhaura Upd/u : dJ. II. S-1S: tr. Hume, p. S9S. 
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in. Toga and Brahmanism 

For, although it repeats the Upanisadic speculations on dreams 
and the waking state, 85 the Mandukya for the first time offers a 
system of homologies among the states of consciousness, the mys- 
tical letters, and, as Zimmer so cogently saw, citing an allusion of 
Sankara’s, the four yugas. The tendency to homologize the dif- 
ferent planes of reality is of the essence of every archaic and tradi- 
tional spirituality; documented from Yedic times, it flourishes 
with the Brahmanas and the Upanisads. But the Mandukya marks 
the triumph of a long labor of synthesis — that is, the integration of 
several levels of reference: Upanisadic, yogic, “mystical,” cos- 
mological. 

Indeed, the first strophe of the Mandukya proclaims the mysterv 
and grandeur of OM. S6 the syllable “is the Whole.” Now, this 
Whole, which is the brahman, which is the diman, has four quarters 
( pada , “foot”: “like the four feet of the cow,” Sankara annotates); 
four elements can likewise be distinguished in the mystical syl- 
lable: the letters A, U, M, and the final synthesis, the sound OM. 
This fourfold division opens the way to a daring homology; the 
four states of consciousness are related to the four “quarters” of 
the at man-brahman, the four elements of OM, and, if Sankara’s 
commentary is included, with the four yugas. “What is in the 
waking state, cognitive outwardly . . . is the first quarter, called 
vaik'dnara” (the universal, what is common to all men); this 
vaisvanara is the sound A (9). “What is in the dream state, cogni- 
tive inwardly ... is the second quarter, called taijasa” (that 
which shines); this represents the sound U ( 10 ). “When one is 
asleep, and desires no desire, and sees no dream, that is deep sleep 
rsusuptal: what is in the state of deep sleep ... is the third 
quarter, called prdjna” (he who knows); and prdjna is the third 
sound, M (ll). “The fourth state is held to be that which is 
cognitive neither outwardly nor inwardly, nor the two together, 

S.) F..g' , BrhdJaranxjla CpanifaJ. IV, t. 7 ff : CA3ndog\a t'/wioa,/, VIII, 
6, etc. 

Sfi For the antiquity of meditation on the s\ liable OM. already traceable in 
the Vedas, see Paul DeUssell. AVgt ’mint Gi^nuhU iLr PiuL»;phic, II, J W if.; 
Hauer, Die Anfange Jer 2'sgapr jov.-, 
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yoga: immortality and freedom 

nor is undifferentiated cognition, nor knowing, nor unknowing; 
which is invisible, ineffable, intangible, indefinable, inconceivable, 
not designable, whose essence is the experience of its own Self 
\jkdtmapratyayasdram'}, which is beyond diversity, which is 
tranquil ysdntanij, benign [fivanij, without a second [adzaitani}. 
This is the Self, which is to be known” (?). “And the fourth 
state ... is the syllable OM” (l2). sr 

A passage in the Amrtabindu Upanisad (XI, 1:2) specifies that 
everything that is experienced in the state of waking, in dreams, 
and in dreamless sleep must be understood as the same unique 
atman, but that liberation is gained only by him who has tran- 
scended these three dimensions of Spirit — that is, by him who 
has attained the state of turlya. In other words, the whole of 
experience belongs to the atman, but freedom is conquered only 
when experience (in the sense of separate experience) has been 
transcended. The fourth state, turlya, corresponds to samadhi; it 
is the situation of total Spirit, without any specificity, a totality 
that, on the cosmic level, represents a complete cycle, comprising 
both the four \ugas and the atemporal period of reabsorption in the 
primordial unity. Turlya, samadhi, represent Spirit in its undif- 
ferentiated unity. For India, as we know, unity can be realized 
only before or after creation, before or after time. Total reintegra- 
tion — that is, return to unity — is, for Indian thought, the supreme 
goal of every responsible life. We shall soon meet this exemplary 
image again on all levels of spirituality and in all cultural contexts. 

Toga in the Maitri Upanisad 

The Mail ray anl (or Maitri) may be regarded as the point of de- 
parture for the whole group of middle-period Upanisads; it seems 
to have been composed at about the same time as the Bhagazad 
Gita, or perhaps a little later (hence between the second centurv 
b.c. and the second century of our era), but in any case before the 

ST Tr. He.nrich Zimmer l slightly modified :, Philoy/phies of India, ed. 
Joseph Campbell, pp. B72-77. 
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in. Yoga and Brahmanism 

didactic portions of the Mahabharata , ss As we shall see, Yoga 
technique and ideology are set forth more elaborately in the Maitri 
than in the earlier Upanisads. It is true that the sixth chapter, that 
in which the majority of the yogic elements occur and which is 
abnormally longer than the other chapters, would seem to have 
been composed later; but this detail, though of importance for the 
history of the text, is not decisive for an estimate of its content. 
(It cannot be too often repeated that the composition of Indian 
philosophic and religious texts never corresponds chronologically 
with the “invention” of their theoretic content.) All the verses of 
this sixth chapter begin with the formula “For it is said else- 
where” — which proves the dependence of the Maitri Upanisad on 
earlier yogic texts. In addition, although yogic technique is ex- 
pounded in twelve strophes of Chapter VI, innumerable references 
or allusions to it occur almost throughout. 50 The Maitri knows only 
five of the eight angas of classic Yoga; 00 yarna, niyarna, and iisana 
are absent, but we find tarka, “reflection,” “strength of judgment” 
(a term quite rare in yogic texts, whicli the Amrtabindu Upanisad, 
16, explains as follows: “meditation that is not contrary to the 
sastra,” i.e., the orthodox tradition). The physiological material- 
ism of the explanation of dhardna is interesting: “By pressing the 
tip of his tongue against the palate, by restraining voice, mind, and 
breath, one sees Brahma through contemplation Aarkaf”; 01 the 
following paragraph (VI, :2l ) mentions the si/sumna artery, which 
“serves as channel for the prana” and (through prdndxama and 
meditation on the syllable OM) sustains the deep meditation by 
which kevalatva (“solitude,” “isolation”) is realized. These texts 
show what importance the Maitri Upanisad accords to auditory 
meditation. Several passages lay stress on the syllable OM: 1,2 
meditation on it leads to deliverance (VI, 2 2 ) , brings the vision 

SS E. \Y. Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, pp. 03-46'. 

S9 F..g.. repugnance to the body, I, .3. all is perishable, I, 4: III, 4 , the 
passions provoked b\ t.imas and raja.-. Ill, 3. etc. 

90 Cf. Tig.i-sutra'. II, an 

01 Maitri Upanisad. VI. Jo; :r. Hume, p. 436. 

92 Cf. ibid., VI, 3-5, 21-26. 
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of the brahman and immortality (VI, 24); OM is identical with 
Yisnu (VI, 23), with all the gods, all the breaths, all sacrifices 
(VI, 5). 

The explanation for this supremacy of meditation on the mys- 
tical syllable 03/ may perhaps lie not only in the spirit of synthesis 
and syncretism common to this class of Upanisads, but also in the 
practical success of a technique of auditory meditation that India 
had long known and still knows. Chapter VI, 22, offers a very 
obscure attempt to explain meditation on the “word” and the 
“nonword” (an attempt that may be regarded as a document in the 
prehistory of the theories of physical sound, sabda). The same 
chapter also describes another method for mystical auditory expe- 
rience: “By closing the ears with the thumbs they hear the sound of 
the space within the heart. Of it there is this sevenfold comparison: 
like rivers, a bell, a brazen vessel, a wheel, the croaking of frogs, 
rain, as when one speaks in a sheltered place. Passing beyond this 
variously characterized £sound-Brahma]], men disappear in the 
supreme, the non-sound, the unmanifest Brahma. There they are 
unqualified, indistinguishable, like the various juices which have 
reached the condition of honey.” 93 

These details concerning “mystical sounds” testify to a highly 
elaborated technique of auditory meditation, to which we shall 
have occasion to return. Indeed, the interpretation of Yoga 
practice furnished by the Maitri Upanhad is based on these mys- 
tical auditions (VI, 25): 

Whereas one The yogirfj thus joins breath ~ prana 2 
and the s_\ liable 03/ 

And all the manifold world . . . 

Therefore it has been declared to be Yoga. 

The oneness of the breath and mind. 

And likewise of the senses, 

And the relinquishment of all conditions of existence — 

This is designated as Yoga. 34 

95 Tr. Hume, pp. 437-.v>s. 9 I- Ibid., p. 459. 
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hi. Toga and Brahmanism 

He who practices correctly for six months realizes perfect union 
(VI, 28 ). But the “secret” must be communicated only to sons and 
disciples, and to them only if they are lit to receive it (VI, 29). 

The Samnyasa Upanisads 

The Cfilikd Upanisad was probably written at the same period as 
the Maitri, and in it we find the simplest form of theistic Yoga . 93 
Chronologically, these two are followed by two groups of short 
Upanisads in the nature of technical manuals for the use of ascetic 
disciples of either Vedanta or Yoga; the two groups are known as 
the Samnyasa Upanisads and the Yoga Upanisads; the former are 
almost all in prose, the latter in verse . 90 As to their chronology, all 
that can be said is that they are contemporary with the didactic 
parts of the Mahabharata and probably very little earlier than the 
Vedanta-sutras and the Toga-sutras. As they have come down to 
us, they bear traces of the eclectic and devotional spirit of the 
period. Thev contain the same inexact, hazy, syncretistic, and 
poorlv organized ideas as the epic, but crossed by the theistic and 
devotional experience that runs through the whole of Indian 
mvstico-contemplative literature from the Bhagarad Gita on. 

In the group of Samnyasa Upanisads, we must mention: the 
Brahma Upanisad, the Samnyasa (both made up of sections written 
at various dates, some of them contemporary with the Maitrayanl 
Upanisad, some later), the Aruneya, the Kanthasruti, the Jiibdla, 
and the Paramahamsa Upanisad. They glorify the ascetic (san- 
nxasi) who forsakes the world for the contemplative life. Concrete, 
experimental knowledge of the unity between the individual soul 
( jivatman ) and the supreme soul ( paramatman ) is regarded by the 
Paramahamsa Upanisad (I, 2) as a substitute for morning and 
evening praver ( samdhxa ). This is yet another proof that all these 

95 Cf. Paul Deussen, Scchzig Upanisha i .- des J'eda*. p 637: Hopkins, pp. 
100, 110; Hauer, Der Toga a's ILiUeg. p. ,3 1 

96 Cf Deussen. pp. 629- 77, 67S-715: J. N. Faroukar. An Outline of the 
Religious Literature of India, p. 95. 
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ascetic adventures in quest of the Absolute sought a warrant and a 
justification in Brahmanism. The admonition to renounce the 
world is repeated ad nauseam by all these Upanisads, most of 
which are short and rather vapid. In the Aruneya , Brahma advises 
Arjuna to renounce not onlv everything human (family, posses- 
sions, reputation, etc.) but also the seven higher spheres (Bhur, 
Bhuvar, Svar, etc.) and the seven lower spheres (Atala, Pfitala, 
Vitala, etc.). In a few of these Samnyasa Upanisacls, we can discern 
allusions to some orders of heterodox ascetics representing' the 
same “left-hand” tradition ( vamacan ) that has existed in India 
from Vedic times down to our day. (The Paramahamsopanisad, 3, 
mentions ascetics who are “slaves of the senses and \\ ithout jnana”\ 
they will go to the “horrible hells known by the name of Maha- 
raurciva.” Does this indicate “left-hand” tantrismr) The Brah- 
mopanisad (II, 9 ) expounds a curious theory of the “four places” 
inhabited by the purusa: the navel, heart, neck, and head. Each of 
these regions has a corresponding state of consciousness: the 
navel (or the eye), the state of diurnal waking; the neck, sleep; 
the heart, dreamless sleep ( susupta ); the head, the transcendental 
state (tunya) . In the same way the four states of consciousness 
respectivelv correspond to Brahma, Visnu, Rudra, and Aksara 
(the indestructible). This theory of “centers” and of the corre- 
spondence between different parts of the body and states of con- 
sciousness will later be elaborated by Hatha Yoga and the tantras. 

The Togic Upanisads 

In our brief exposition of yogic technique as found in the late 
Upanisads, we shall disregard the Samnyasa group, for they add 
almost nothing new. Even among the group of yogic Upanisads a 
choice must be made. The principal texts of this group are the 
Brahmabindu (perhaps composed at the same period as the 
Ma/tri Upanisad), KsuriLi, Ttjubindu , Brahmaiuha , Xadabindu, 
Togdkkha, Pugatdttid, Dhyandbindu , Amrtabindu, all composed at 
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about the same time as the chief Samnyasa Upanisads and the 
didactic portions of the M ahabharata , 97 Other collections include 
ten or eleven still later yogic Upanisads ( Yogakundali, Vardha, 
Pasupatabrahma, etc.). The majority of these merely repeat the 
traditional cliches, and either adhere to or summarize the schemata 
of the most important yogic Upanisads — the Togatattva, the 
Dhxanabindu, and the Nadabindu. Only these three are worth 
examining more thoroughly. 

It is the Togatattva that appears to be most minutely ac- 
quainted with yogic practices; it mentions the eight atigas (s) and 
distinguishes the four kinds of yoga: Mantra Yoga, Laya Yoga, 
Hatha Yoga, and Raja Yoga ( 19 If. ). To be sure, we are told near 
the beginning ( 14-15) that Yoga does not suffice for gaining 
moksa if one does not also possess jhdna, but the magical prowesses 
of the vogins are highly praised. For the first time, an Upanisad 
gives numerous and precise details concerning the extraordinary 
powers gained by practice and meditation. The four chief asanas 
(siddha, padrna, slrnha, and bhadra) are mentioned ( 29 ), as are the 
obstacles encountered by beginners — sloth, talkativeness, etc. 
(30). A description of prdnaydma follows (36 ft'.), together with a 
definition (40 IF.) of the mdtra (unit of measurement for the 
phases of respiration), and important details of mystical physiology 
(the purification of the nad/s is shown by external signs: lightness 
of body, brilliance of complexion, increase in digestive power, etc. 
T46'j; kevala kumbhaka — i.e., complete suspension of respiration — 
is also manifested by physiological symptoms: at the beginning of 
practice, perspiration becomes abundant, etc. [52j ). Through 
kevala kumbhaka one can gain mastery of anything in all the three 
worlds. The power of rising into the air, that of controlling and 
dominating any being ( bhuedra siddhi), are direct results of yoga 
practice. The vogin becomes as strong and beautiful as a god, and 
women desire him, but he must perseyere in chastity; “on account 

.07 Cf. E. W. Hopkins, “ Yoca-Technique in the Great Epic,”' Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, XXII (loot), .7 7 0 . 
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of the retention of semen there will be generated an agreeable 
smell in the body of the yogin” (59 f. ). 98 The definition of 
pratyahara is somewhat different from that given in the Toga- 
sutras: “completely withdrawing the sense organs from [sensory)] 
objects during suspension of respiration’’ (68). A long list of 
siddhis (occult powers) shows that this Upanisad was composed in 
a magical milieu; among those mentioned are “clairaudience, 
clairvoyance, transportation across vast distances in a short time, 
yogic vocal powers, yogic power of transforming one’s self into 
any form desired, yogic method of making oneself invisible and the 
power of transmuting iron and other baser metals into gold by 
smearing with the yogin’s urine and excreta’’ (73 f. ). This last 
siddhi clearly indicates the real connection between a certain form 
of Yoga and alchemy — a connection to which we shall have occa- 
sion to return. 

The Togatattva Upanisad sets forth a richer mystical physiology 
than the Yoga-sutras. The “live parts” of the body correspond to 
the five cosmic elements (earth, water, fire, wind, ether), and 
each element corresponds to a particular mystical syllable and a 
particular dharana , governed by a god: by performing the ap- 
propriate meditation, the yogin becomes master of the corre- 
sponding element. The method is as follows (85 f. ): “From the 
foot on to the knee is said to be the region of PrthivI [the earthj. 
PrthivI is quadrilateral, is of yellow colour, and of the character 
of the syllable lam. 1 ™ Having forced in the vital air in the region of 
PrthivI, along with the l a Lira or the syllable lam, meditating on the 
four-faced Brahma with the four arms and of the colour of gold, the 
yogin should hold the vital air for five ghat/kas. 1 ' 11 By doing so he 
will attain the conquest of PrthivI. From the Prthivl-yoga there 
will be no death for the yogin.” The mystical sellable corre- 
sponding to the element apas (water) is ram, and the dharana 

Os This and the follow ini translations from vogic Upunisads are taken from 
T. R. Srinivasa Avvangar’s version in The Jlga Up.iru?aJ>, ed. G. Srinivasa 
Mum In some cast-s, the translations have been slightly modified. 

i>‘> I e . its iconogranihc ullage. lOo I.e , its mantra is lam. 

1 u ! I w o hours. 
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must be concentrated in the region extending from the knees to 
the rectum. If the yogin realizes this dharana, he need no longer 
fear death by water. (Some sources add that, after this meditation, 
the yogin is able to float on water.) For the element agni (fire) the 
corresponding syllable is ram and the corresponding region that 
which extends from the rectum to the heart; bv realizing dharana 
here, the yogin becomes incombustible. The region between the 
heart and the middle of the eyebrows is that of vayu (air), w'hose 
corresponding syllable is yam; he who realizes this dharana. need 
no longer fear the atmosphere. The region from the middle of the 
eyebrows to the top of the head is that of akdsa (ether, cosmic 
space), whose corresponding syllable is ham- this dharana be- 
stows the power of traveling through the air. All these siddhis are 
well known both to the mvstico-ascetic traditions of India and to 
the folklore that has grown up about yogins. 

Samadhi is described in this Upanisad as realizing the paradoxi- 
cal situation in which the jivatma (individual soul) and the par- 
amatma (Universal Spirit) are placed from the moment when all 
distinction between them has ceased. The yogin can now do what- 
ever he will; if he wishes, he can be absorbed into the parabrahman ; 
if, on the contrary, he prefers to keep his body, he can remain on 
earth and possess all the siddhis. He can also become a god, live 
surrounded by honors, in the heavens, take whatever form pleases 
him. Having become a god, he can live as long as he chooses. To- 
ward the end, the Yogatattra Upanisad also gives a list of asanas 
and madras (112 ff. ), some of which, as we shall find, recur in the 
Hathayogapradipika. Among them is the singular meditative posi- 
tion that consists in balancing on the crown of the head, feet up, 
which has therapeutic effects; wrinkles and gray hairs disappear 
three months after this exercise ( 126'). Other madras result in the 
acquisition of well-known siddhis: the power of flying through the 
air, knowledge of the future, even immortality (through the 
vajrolimudra). Immortality, we may note, is frequently mentioned. 

The Yogatattra Upanisad. then, presents a yogic technique 
revalorized in the light of the Vedantic dialectic; the purusa and 
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Isvara, “Self” and “God,” are replaced by jivatma and paramatma. 
But even more significant than this Yedantic coloring is the experi- 
mental tone that characterizes the entire Upanisad. The text re- 
tains the character of a technical manual, with precise directions 
for the use of ascetics. The end pursued by all this discipline is 
clearly expressed: it is to gain the condition of “man-god,” of 
unlimited longevity, and of absolute freedom. This is the leitmotiv 
of all the baroque varieties of Yoga, which tantrism will develop 
to the utmost. 102 

The Nadabindu Upanisad presents a mythical personification of 
the mystical syllable OM, imagined as a bird whose right wing is 
the letter A, etc., and describes its cosmic value — the different 
worlds that correspond to it, etc. (l-5). Next comes a series of 
twelve dharanSs, with details as to what becomes of yogins who 
die at one or another degree of meditation (to what worlds they 
will pass, with what gods they will associate, etc.). The famous 
Yedantic motif of the serpent and the rope, which serves to illus- 
trate the discussion of the theory of illusion, is also mentioned. 
But the most interesting part of this Upanisad is its description of 
the auditory phenomena that accompany certain yogic exercises. 
By virtue of the sound he hears in the siddhasana posture, which 
makes him deaf to every noise from the outer world, the yogin 
obtains the tuny a state in two weeks (31-32). At first, the sounds 
perceived are violent (like those of the ocean, thunder, waterfalls), 
then they acquire a musical structure (of mardala, of bell and horn), 
and finally the hearing becomes extremely refined (sounds of the 
z'tna, the flute, the bee; 33-35). The yogin must exert himself to 
obtain sounds as subtle as possible, for this is the only way in 
which he can progress in his meditation. Finally, the yogin will 
experience union with the parabrahman , which has no sound 
(asabda). This state of meditation probably resembles a state of 
catalepsy, for the text says that “the yogin will remain like a dead 

102 Tannic clement*, however, are not lackintr; there is mention of the 
sj r; and of the two mu. Iris with sexual \ulences, : ajroli and 
126 ' ; . 
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man. He is liberated T^muktd}.” In this unmani state (realized at 
the moment that the yogin has passed beyond even mystical hear- 
ing), his body is “as a piece of wood, he has cognizance of neither 
cold nor heat, nor pain nor pleasure” (53-54). He no longer hears 
any sound. 

This Upanisad, too, evinces its “experimental” origin; it was 
certainly composed in a yogic circle that specialized in “mvstical 
auditions” — that is, in obtaining “ecstasy” through concentration 
on sounds. But we must not forget that such concentration is 
acquired only by the application of a yogic technique ( dsana , 
pranayama, etc.) and that its final objective is to transform the 
whole cosmos into a vast sonorous theophany. 103 

Of all the late Upanisads, the richest in technical details and 
“mystical” revelations is undoubtedly the Dhyanabindu. Its 
magical and antidevotional character is apparent from the first 
line, where we are told that, however grave a man’s sins, thev are 
destroyed by dhyanayoga. This is precisely the point of view of 
extremist tantrism: the adept is totally emancipated from all 
moral and social laws. Like the Xd dabindu, the Dhyanabindu be- 
gins with an monographic description of the syllable 0.)I, which is 
to be “contemplated” as identical with Brahman. Each of its 
letters (a + u -f- m ) has a “mystical” color and is homologized 
with a god. Nor is assimilation to the gods (here devoid of all 
religious value, since thev are mere monographic symbols) con- 
nected only with the syllable 03/. Pranayama is similarly identi- 
fied with the three chief gods of the Yedie pantheon: “Brahma is 
said to be inhalation, Visnu suspension gof breath”, Rudra exhala- 
tion.” However, the yogin is advised to obtain pranayama through 
concentration on the syllable OM ( 1 9 f. ) . 

“Subtle” physiology is particularly well developed in this 
Upanisad. The “lotus of the heart” has eight petals and thirty-two 
filaments ('25). Special value is accorded to pranayama; inhalation 
should be through the three “mystical veins,” susumnd , iJd, and 
pinguid , and should be absorbed “at the middle of the eyebrows," 
10J On "mystical sounds," see Note III, 6. 
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which is at once “the root of the nostrils and the seat of immortal- 
ity” ( 40 ). The text mentions four asanas, seven cairns (“centers”), 
and gives two names of nadls (the “veins” of Indian mystical 
physiology). 104 It also mentions (66 f.) the “awakening” of 
Paramesvari — that is, of KundalinI — a specifically tantric process, 
to which we shall have occasion to return. In addition, there is an 
element of erotic magic, a technique in some ways similar to the 
“orgiastic” gestures of the vamacaris (“left-hand” tantrism) and 
of the Sahajiva sect. Of course, these are only suggestions, not 
precise and detailed instructions. Thus, for example, it is said of 
him who accomplishes the khecarlmudra 105 that his “semen never 
wastes away, when he is in the embrace of a beautiful woman” 
( 84 ). (The reference, then, is to an arrest of semen in the tantric 
fashion.) And later: “As long as the khecarlmudra is firmly adhered 
to, so long the semen does not flow out. Even if it should flow and 
reach the region of the genitals, it goes upwards, being forcibly 
held up by the power of the yonimudra sanctified by the vajroli. 
The selfsame binJu is of two varieties: the white and the reddish. 
The white they call sukra [semen] ; the name of the reddish variety 
is maharajas; the rajas which resembles the coral tree in color 
stands in the seat of the genitals. The semen abides in the seat of 
the moon midway between the ajna cakra 106 and the thousand- 
petaled lotus. 107 The union of the two is very rarely attained. The 
semen is Siva, the rajas is the Sakti; the semen is the moon and the 
rajas is the sun; it is only by the union of the two that this exquisite 
body is attained.” In the vocabulary of Indian mystical erotism, all 

104 The number of asanas. the text says (42), is considerable, but the four 
chief ones are the siddha, bhadra, simha, and padmci. The list of the seven cakras 
(-4 4 fT. ) is that of the tantric treatises ( see p. 241 ) . Our text affirms (at) that 
there are Ti.ouo nadis, of which onlv seventy-nvo are named in the scriptures; 
the most important are Ida. pinguid. and sitsumna cf. Brhadaran\ala Upani- 
sjd, II. 1,9: Pr.i'na L'panisad, III, 9. 

10.') The Unrurimudru enjoyed an extraordinary celebrity in later yogico- 
tantrie literature: in acquirmu the ability to immobilize the semen ziriU , the 
adept trams immortality. See the texts reproduced nv S. B. Dasgupta, Obscure 
Rc'igio e p 27s. n. 1 . See also below, p 40 s. 

106 1 he trcntai region. 107 I.e , the sahasruru. 
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these terms have perfectly precise meanings. The chief considera- 
tion here is the “rupture of plane,” the unification of the two polar 
principles (Siva and Sakti), the transcending of all opposites, 
obtainable through a highly secret erotic practice, to which we 
shall return. But here we must note the marked experimental and 
tantric character of this Upanisad. It shows us that this current of 
erotic magic, which will later become so strong in the tantras, was 
not at first separated from yogic practices; that, from the begin- 
ning, these practices could have more than one value, could be 
accepted by and employed for various “paths.” 

The technical, experimental character of these Upanisads of the 
yogic group deserves to be emphasized. Here we no longer find 
the primacy of pure cognition, of the dialectic of the Absolute as 
the sole instrument of liberation. Here the identity at man-brahman 
is no longer acquired by contemplation alone; it is realized experi- 
mentally, by means of an ascetic technique and a mystical phys- 
iology — in other words, bv a process of transforming the human 
bodv into a cosmic body, in which the veins, the arteries, and the 
real organs plav a decidedly secondary role in comparison with 
the “centers” and “veins” in which cosmic or divine forces can be 
experienced or “awakened.” This tendency to concreteness and 
the experimental — even if “concreteness” here means the almost 
anatomical localization of certain cosmic forces — is peculiarly 
characteristic of the entire mystical trend of the Indian Middle 
Ages. Devotion, personal worship, and “subtle physiology” take 
the place of fossilized ritualism and metaphysical speculation. The 
road to liberation tends to become an ascetic itinerary, a technique 
not so difficult to learn as Yedantic or Mahayanic metaphysics. 

“ Brahtnanized" Magic and Yoga: the Rgvidhana 

Magicians, ascetics, and contemplatives continue to appear in the 
increasing corpus of ritual texts and commentaries. Sometimes 
there is no more than an allusion; as. tor example, in the case of a 
certain class of black srj/«u/ij-magicians mentioned in the Apas- 
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tamba-sfitra (2, IX, 23, 6-8): “Now they accomplish also their 
wishes merely by conceiving them. For instance, (the desire to) 
procure rain, to bestow children, second-sight, to move quick as 
thought, and other (desires) of this description.” 105 Certain 
siddhis recur like a leitmotiv, especially the ability to fly through 
the air; a Brahmana of the Samaveda, the Samavidhana, particularly 
concerned with magic, cites it among the “powers” (III, 9, l). 
The Rgvidhana , 109 a late but important collection — for its authors 
strain their ingenuity to exploit the Vedic suktas for magical ends — 
declares that a special diet and particular rituals enable one to 
vanish, to depart from this world by flying through the air, to see 
and hear at great distances, like one standing in the highest place 
(III, 9, 2-3). This latter mystical experience has been attested in 
Arctic and north Asiatic shamanism. 110 

The Rgi idhana discusses a great variety of magical, yogic, and 
devotional practices. This compilation perfectly illustrates the 
process of Hinduization of the Vedic tradition. In it we see the 
actual assimilation of practices that are non-Brahmanic and very 
probably non- Aryan: all the technical details of magic, ecstasy, or 
contemplation are integrated and validated by citations from the 
Vedic scriptures. Praise of magic stands side by side with glorifica- 
tion of rituals and occult knowledge. By magic, one can force the 
supreme divinity to cause rain (II, 9, 2); by the power of medita- 
tion, one can burn an enemy (I, 16', 5 ): the appropriate rites will 
summon a krtvu (a female evil spirit) to rise from the water (II, 9, 
3). Learning the sacred texts suffices to obtain the fulfillment of all 
desires (I, 7, l). Certain rites enable one to remember one's 
former lives (II, 10, 1 ), a specifically yogic prodigy. 111 

Prunayama appears (I, 11, o); it should lie performed up to a 
hundred times (I, 12, l), with mental repetition of the syllable 
0 .}[ (I, 12, 5). But it is with Chapter III (36 ff. ) that the exposi- 
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tion of yogic technique properly begins. Yoga should be practiced 
at midnight, “when all beings are fast asleep” (36, 2); choosing a 
suitable spot, the yogin seats himself in an asana position, “hands 
joined in homage” (36, 4) — for the meditation is made on Nara- 
yana; cf. 36, 1 — and eyes closed; he pronounces the syllable OPI 
“in his heart” (36, 5); if he hears and perceives nothing, “if there 
is no more reflection on the subject of Yoga, the end is attained” 
(.37, l). As for prdnaydma, the yogin attempts to “raise” the 
manas above the navel, then above the heart, in order to “fix” it 
between the evebrows (the “highest place”) and finally in the 
skull, whence, still bv force of breathing, he must make it pass 
down to the navel again (37, 2 ff.; 38, l). The “highest place” 
belongs to Brahman. Through this yogic exercise, one finds the 
Self, becomes holy, and attains the highest state ( paramo. ; 8S, 

2- 4). Concentration ( dharana ) is realized by fixing the manas on 
the sun, fire, the moon, the tops of trees or mountains, the sea, 
etc. (38, 5; 39, 1 ). When the Brahman has been found in the skull, 
one can mount to the highest light, to the firmament; like the 
Supreme Spirit, the vogin becomes able to see his own Self (39, 

3- 4). But another text (41, 4) says that the “divine eye” can be 
obtained bv magical formulas and oblations to fire; here we see the 
old position — the primacy of ritual magic — attempting to main- 
tain its prestige. 

All these vogic practices attested in the Rgiidhana are already 
stronglv colored with devotion. The text declares that even if the 
yogin does not attain the goal — the vision of the Self — lie must not 
abandon bhakti , for Bhagavan “loves those who love him” (41, 1 ). 
Xaravana should be meditated upon as being in the center of the 
solar disk, and this already foreshadows the “visualization” of 
tantric iconography. Elsewhere it is said that Yisnu can be at- 
tained onlv through bhakti (42, 6'). A previous passage (31, 3) 
cited the pujd and gave details of the cult of the “imperishable 
Visriu”; one must “fix the mantras” ( mantranyasam ) “in one's own 
bodv and in that of the dualities” (32. 2). Another passage (.JO, 
3—6) enumerates the organs in which one must “plaee” the sixteen 
stanzas ( sukta ) of the famous hymn Rg-Ttda. X, .90 ^ the Purusa- 
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suhta): the first stanza in the left hand, the second in the right 
hand, and the other stanzas respectively in the two feet, the two 
knees, the two hips, the navel, the heart, the region of the throat, 
the two arms, the mouth, the eyes, and the skull. Now, if we bear 
in mind that the Purusasukta sets forth that the universe was 
created by the sacrifice of the primordial Giant 112 (Purusa), the 
“ritual projection” ( nyasa ) of its stanzas into the various parts of 
the body will result in identification both with the universe and 
with the gods (who are also believed to have issued from the sacri- 
fice). Xyiisd will acquire an unexpected prestige in tantrism — 
furnishing one more illustration of the direction the great Hindu- 
istic syntheses of the late period will take; the Yedic material will 
be integrated and revalorized in cult contexts more and more re- 
mote from the primordial tradition. The Rgvidhana justifies every- 
thing — from vulgar erotic magic to Yoga and bhakti — by references 
to the Vedic scriptures. Later texts will no longer feel the need to 
justify themselves by the highest orthodox authority; the great 
Yedic gods will be partly forgotten. Both the Purusasukta and the 
sukta of Yisnu, the Rgvidhana declares (III, .85, 1 ), lead to heaven; 
“and this is the highest meditation of Yoga.” W'e do not know the 
exact date of this assertion; but, by that date, yogic technique had 
already been thoroughly incorporated into orthodoxv. 

"Good” and "Evil” Ascetics and Contemplatives 

We need not embark upon a history of the ascetic orders and mvs- 
tical sects of India; to do so would be to go far bevond our subject. 
But it is important to show, on the basis of a definite text, the 
directions taken by the ascetics, vogins, and ecstatics. The most 
complete accounts that we have are several centuries later than 
Buddhism, and this must always be taken into consideration. But 
we hu\e seen that ascetics and mystics were already numerous in 
Rg-\ edic times. Some classes of muni.', tapasiins, and yogins, al- 
ii a 1 lie m\ th is European, but it has also been found arnona other ethnic 
groups, mclud.ng some of the most archaic. 
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though documented only in comparatively late texts, probably go 
back to the protohistory of India. 113 

The Vaikhanasasmartasutra, ni which can be dated in the fourth 
century of our era, but which contains far earlier material, furnishes 
us with a long list of ascetic “orders”; these are the various cate- 
gories of hermits who retire to the forests, with or without wives. 
Four kinds of ascetics with wives are distinguished: (l) Audum- 
baras, who live on fruits, wild plants, or roots, practicing asceti- 
cism but retaining the sramanaka ritual fire; (2) Vairincas, who 
still perform the rituals ( agnihotra , sramanaka, vaisvadeva) but are 
“wholly absorbed in Narayana” (theists, they have chosen the wav 
of bhakti)\ (3) Valakhilyas, recognizable by their matted hair and 
by their torn or bark clothing; (4) Phenapas, who are ecstatics 
( iunmattaka ), sleep on the ground, live on “what falls to the 
ground,” and practice the penance called candrayana (meals regu- 
lated in accordance with the waxing and waning of the moon); 
they “fix their thoughts on Narayana and seek only deliverance.” 
Of hermits without wives there are innumerable kinds; they have 
no names, but are referred to in accordance with their ascetic 
practices — those who live like pigeons, those who eat only what 
has been dried by the sun, etc. (VI II, 8 ). They resemble the fakirs 
of modern India — a proof of the extraordinary persistence of these 
practices. Another category is that of the ascetics who strive to 
gain liberation; this implies that the other hermits did not seek 
“liberation,” but perhaps immortality, happiness, or vogic 
powers — except the Phenapas, who also moksamera prarthayate 
(VIII, 7 , i.f.). 

This category of hermits with soteriological tendencies is 
divided into four classes: ( 1 ) Kutlcakas (traveling from one famous 
monastery to another, where they swallow only eight mouthfuls; 
knowing the essentials of the Yoga “way,” yogamargatattvajha, 
thev seek deliverance); (2) Bahudakas (who carry a “triple staff,” 
wear red clothing, beg their food only at the houses of Brahmans 
and other virtuous people, etc , and seek deliverance); (3) Hamsas 

113 See below, pp. 355 tf. 114 Ed. \Y. Caland; English tr. id. 
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(who may not remain more than a day and a night in a village, live 
on cow urine and dung, practice the candrayana fast, etc.); (4) 
Paramahamsas (VIII, 9, a). These last are the most interesting; 
they represent an extremely ancient, aboriginal, anti-Brahmanic 
ascetic tradition and foreshadow certain “extremist” yogico-tan- 
tric schools. For they live under trees, in graveyards, or in deserted 
houses; go naked or wear clothing. In their view “there was no 
good and evil, no holiness or wickedness, or any other similar 
dualism.” Indifferent to everything, they contemplated a ball of 
clay or of gold with the same placidity. Absorbed in the atman 
( harvatmanah) , they accepted food from people of any caste. 

In the text just summarized we may perhaps see an attempt at a 
brief classification of the ways leading to liberation. The Kuticakas 
practice Yoga; the Paramahamsas, a kind of tantrism; the Bahuda- 
kas and the Harpsas, a “mystical way.” Further on (VIII, 9 , 6 ), 
the text refers to the two kinds of “renunciation of desires” 
( niskama ) or, rather, to two attitudes — “activity” and “inactiv- 
ity.” The active ascetic — resolved to end the circuit of lives by 
fortifying himself with the knowledge gained from Sarpkhva and 
with Yoga practice ni — obtains the eight siddhis. But these “mi- 
raculous powers” ( siddhi ), the text adds, are scorned bv true 
rsis. Inactivity consists in union, after death, between the individual 
soul and the brahman (paramatman ) . The soul then enters the 
highest light, which is situated above sensory knowledge and con- 
stitutes the permanent source of happiness. As we see, the concep- 
tion is of a “mystical way,” in which the individual soul abandons 
itself to the Supreme Soul, loses its “individuality,” and obtains 
immortality, eternal bliss (anandamrta ) . 116 

In respect to the various “practices of inactivity,” the yogins are 

115 The text is explicit: Samkhva knowledge ( samkh\jjnana) , and pra- 
na y a ma. asjna, pratylha/a, dharana , vogic technical terms. 

1 lfi We can conclude that this “mystical way" is opposed to the “magical 
way ' of Samkhva- Yoga, which counseled meditation and sought for maeucal 
powers rather than for immortality. 
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divided into three categories: Sarangas, Ekarsvas, and Visaragas . 117 
Each of these categories, in turn, is divided into several species. We 
do not know how far this classification corresponds to actual 
observations, but doubtless the groups of ascetics described by the 
Vaikhanasasmartasutra existed (some of them still exist), even if 
the relations between them were not precisely those given in the 
text. The Sarangas comprise four species: ( 1 ) those who do not 
practice prdnaydma and the other yogic exercises, but live with the 
conviction “I am Visnu” (hence they belong to one of the various 
currents that produced Visijuism); (2) those who practice prd- 
ndyama and the other exercises (they appear to follow an “ortho- 
dox” Yoga, related to that of the Toga-s Citrus) : (d) those who 
follow the “right road,” practicing the eight angas of Yoga, but 
beginning with prandycima (i.e., omitting yama and niyama)'. (4) 
those who follow a “wrong road” ( vimarga ), practice a complete 
Yoga but go against God (the text is decidedly obscure; perhaps 
the reference is to an atheistic Yoga). 

The Ekarsya ascetics are of five kinds: ( l ) those who “go far” 

( duraga ) and who practice a cosmic meditation that is very close to 
tantrism (they attempt to gain union with Yisriu through “realiza- 
tion” of the cosmic forces latently present in the pinguid “vein”; 
the purpose of this meditation is to experience such states of con- 
sciousness as the cosmic-solar, lunar, etc.; the method is called 
duraga because union with Visnu is accomplished bv passing 
through the cosmic circuit); (2) those who “do not go far” 

( aduraga ), who experience the union of the individual soul with 
the Cosmic Soul directly; (d ) those who “go through the middle of 
the brows” (bhrumadhxaga) , unite their soul with the Cosmic Soul 
bv forcing the prana back through the five regions (from the toes to 
the knees, from the knees to the anus, from the anus to the heart, 
from the heart to the palate, from the palate to the middle of the 

1 17 The editor of the text, Calund, notes that these names of yogins are 
found nowhere else in Indian literature, and the Sanskrit commentary does 
not help us to understand them 
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eyebrows) and making it return through the pingala; (4) those 
who “are not devoted” ( asambhakta ) and who realize union with 
the Cosmic Soul through an experimental meditation — that is, by 
seeing it with their eyes, saluting it with their hands, etc. (despite 
their strange name, the asambhaktas are true mystical worshipers of 
the divinity); (5) those who “are attached” ( sambhakta ) 

The Visarasia ascetics are innumerable and are so named because 
they “walk the wrong path.” We are here undoubtedly confronted 
with a genuine variety of ascetics “of the left hand” (r amacari). To 
justify their origin, the text repeats an old explanation: Prajapati 
invented “the doctrine of the Visaragas” in order to conceal the 
truth. The same explanation is found in other Indian texts to 
justify the existence of one or another immoral sect. However, as 
the Vaikhanasasmdrtasutra recognizes, these ascetics perform pen- 
ances, know the Yoga technique, repeat the mantras, even practice 
certain meditations — but they “do not do this to unite themselves 
with the Cosmic Soul.” They say that the Cosmic Soul “is in their 
heart.” Some of them seek deliverance, at the same time declaring 
that “meditation is not necessary.” Others say that union with the 
Cosmic Soul is accomplished through practicing the religious rites 
as they are described. But all these contradictory details do not 
make the Visaragas any the less heretical. Our text constantly calls 
them “those beasts of Visaragas,” affirming that there is no libera- 
tion for them in this life and that they should under no circum- 
stances be followed. 

We have summarized the information given in the Vaikhanasas- 
mdrtasutra in order to confirm the existence of certain ascetic and 
yogico-tantric sects long before the appearance of a tantric doctrine 
and literature. These are beliefs and practices whose roots go back 
to pre-Vedic times and whose continuity has never been broken in 
India, despite the fact that few documents mention them. 118 

1 1 S Lists of ascetics and yogins occur rather often in the texts, but thev are 
usually brief. (See Note III, T.) 
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CHAPTER FO UR 


The Triumph of Yoga 


Toga and Hinduism 

T HE gradual spread of Yoga practice, regarded as an ad- 
mirable way of salvation, can be traced both in juridico- 
theological literature and in the didactic and religious portions of 
the Mahabharata. Yet it would be difficult to define the successive 
stages of this infiltration, which will finally result in the almost 
total conquest of Indian spirituality by Yoga. \Ye shall say only 
that we are dealing with works whose composition lies in the 
period between the fourth century b.c. and the fourth centurv of 
our era. A fact of greater interest for us is the coincidence between 
this triumph of yogie practices and the irresistible upsurge of 
popular mystical devotion. For this planting of Yoga technique in 
the very heart of Hinduism took place at a moment of crisis for 
orthodoxv; that is, at the very moment when the latter validated 
the “sectarian” mystical movements en bloc. In the course of its 
expansion, Brahmanism — like every victorious religion — was 
forced to accept a number of elements that had originally been 
foreign or even hostile to it. Assimilation of the forms in which 
autochthonous, pre-Aryan religious sentiment had found expres- 
sion began very early, from the Vedic period (the god Siva is an 
example). But this time — that is, at the beginning of the Indian 
Middle Ages (during the period that extends from the flowering of 
Buddhism to the Bhagavad Gita ) — assimilation assumes alarming 
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proportions. We sometimes have the impression of a victorious 
revolution, before which Brahman orthodoxy can only bow. What 
is called “Hinduism” dates from the still little-known period when 
the ancient Vedic pantheon was eclipsed by the enormous popular- 
ity of a Siva, a Yisnu, or a Krsna. There is no room here to study 
the causes of this profound and immense transformation. But let us 
note that one of its principal causes was preciselv the need that the 
masses of the people felt for a more concrete religious experience, 
for a mystical devotion more easily accessible, more intimate, more 
personal. Now, the traditional (i.e., popular, “baroque,” non- 
systematic) practices of Yoga offered just this tvpe of mvstical 
experience; scorning rituals and theological science, they were 
based almost entirely on immediate, concrete data still hardly 
separated from their physiological substratum. 

Naturally, this increasing infiltration of vogic techniques into 
orthodoxy did not take place without encountering a certain degree 
of resistance. From time to time voices were raised against the 
propaganda of the ascetics and “magicians,” who claimed that 
neither final liberation ( mukti ) nor the "occult powers” ( siddhi ) 
could be gained except by adherence to their particular disciplines. 
Needless to say, this resistance appeared first in the official circles 
of orthodox Brahmanism, made up of Yedantist jurists and meta- 
physicians. Both groups adhered to the "golden mean” in respect 
to Yoga ascetic and contemplative techniques, which thev con- 
sidered to be exaggerated in some cases and contrarv to the Ye- 
dantic ideal in others. Manu writes: "If he keeps both his organs 
and his consciousness under subjection, he can attain his ends with- 
out further tormenting his body by Yoga.” 1 Sankara too writes in 
the same vein: Yoga, he warns, "leads to the acquirement of ex- 
traordinary powers,” but "the highest beatitude cannot be obtained 

1 Smrti, II, ns: tr. G. Buhler, The Lazes of Manu, p. 4S. Ganganutha Jha, 
Manu-'imrti The Laws of Manu zeith the Bha^ya of Medhat it hi, vol. I, pt. II, 
p. S6'j, following Medhutit'm. translates yngatah "by careful means,” but the 
commentators Nurlhunu and Xundanu. followed b\ Buhler, give vogatah the 
meaning "by tne practice of Yoga.” 
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by the road of Yoga .” 2 The true Vedantist chooses purely meta- 
physical knowledge. 

But reactions of this kind are sporadic. In fact, if the Vedantic 
tradition continues to see Yoga practices only as a means for ac- 
quiring possession of magical powers or, at best, as a purification 
preliminary to true salvation, to which only metaphysical knowl- 
edge can lead, it nevertheless remains true that the majority of the 
juridico-theological treatises do in fact validate such practices and 
sometimes even praise them. The Vasistha Dharma Sastra, for ex- 
ample, declares that “neither . . . through the daily recitation of 
the Veda, nor through offering sacrifices can the twice-born reach 
that condition which they attain by the practice of Yoga.” 3 The 
magical and purifying power of this practice is incomparable: “If, 
untired, he performs three suppressions of his breath according to 
the rule, the sins which he committed during a day and a night are 
instantly destroyed.” 4 x\nd another theologico-juridic treatise, the 
Visnusmrti, confirms the miraculous value of vogic technique: 
“Whatever he meditates upon, that is obtained by a man: such is 
the mysterious power of meditation.” It is true that the text im- 
mediately following contains the significant stipulation that the 
yogin’s goal must be achieving final liberation, not enjoyment of 
the “powers” that his meditation will confer on him. “Therefore 
must he dismiss everything perishable from his thoughts and medi- 
tate upon what is imperishable only. There is nothing imperishable 
except Purusha. Having become united with him (through constant 

2 Commentary on the Vedanta-sutias. tr. G. ThiLuut, The J'edanta Siltra. 
Jl'ith Sankara’s Commentary (Sacred Books of the East, XXXIVj, I. 223, 
298. For his part, Ramanuja, without denying that one can “'through the 
might of Yoga knowledge” know "everything that passes m the three 
worlds” and even attain to "direct intuition" of Brahman, arfirms that "mys- 
tical concentration of the mind" trust he maintained hv bhaHi. as in the Rha- 
gazad Gita, cf. G. Thibaut, tr.. The Vedanta Sutra. With Ramanuja’s Com- 
mentary, pp. 310, 273, 2 S 1 . 

3 XXV, 7: tr. G. Buhler, The Sacred Laas of the Ar\ac (Sacred Books of 
the East, XIV , , p. 1 20 . 

4 Ibid., XXVI, l; tr. Buhler, p. i 26. 
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meditation), he obtains final liberation.” 5 But this is precisely the 
counsel of the Toga-sutras. 


Toga in the Mahabharata 

It is only in connection with the latest in the series of additions to 
the Mahabharata that we can justifiably refer to a complete Hindu- 
ization of yogic practices; for in this epic, whose success was con- 
siderable in nonsacerdotal circles, Yoga holds an important place. 
Recent studies 6 have elucidated the traces of Vedic mythology 
discernible in the principal personages, the Pandavas. But, begun 
as a heroic saga — and completed in that form probably between the 
seventh and sixth centuries b.c. — the Mahabharata was subjected to 
countless interpolations. The first two centuries of our era are 
generally held to have been the period during which an immense 
number of mystico-theological, philosophical, and juridic texts 
were introduced into the poem — some in the form of complete units 
(e.g., Books XII, XIII), some as detached episodes. These 
various elements thus formed a veritable encyclopedia, markedly 
Yisriuist in tendency. One of the first portions added (in all prob- 
ability before our era) was the Bhagavad Gita (in Book VI); the 
most considerable additions occur in Book VII, the Moksadharma; 
and these are the books in which we find the most frequent allu- 
sions to Yoga and Sarpkhya." 

But we must not forget that, although they were added late, 
these new portions contain traditions very much earlier than the 
dates at which they were interpolated. A sound chronology of the 
strata of the Mahabharata is still only a probably illusory desider- 
atum. The changes made in the text during the course of centuries 
can be seen in general outline, but few Indianists agree on the de- 
tails. Nevertheless, the didactic and “sectarian” sections added to 

5 XCYII, 1 1-14; tr. Julius Jolly, The Institutes of Vishnu, pp. 285-90. 

6 By Stig Wikander and G. Dumezil, see Note IV, l. 

7 See Note IV, l . 
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the poem are of incalculable value for the religious and philosophi- 
cal history of India. On the one hand, many beliefs parallel to 
orthodox Brahmanism and of undeniable antiquity here find open 
expression; on the other, it is here that we encounter the first 
organized and triumphant efforts of Indian theism. It was the 
Bhagavad Gita that first formulated the identification of the 
Brahman of the Upanisads with Visnu — a god who now becomes 
supreme— and with his earthly avatar, Krsna. In the Moksadharma, 
as in the Bhagavad Gita and other passages, there are also frequent 
allusions to Samkhya and Yoga; but, as we shall see, these two 
disciplines are not valorized in their classic sense, as systematic 
darsanas. 

Naturally, these constant additions injured the unity of the 
whole. Contradictions abound. The Vedas, for example, are usually 
regarded as the supreme authority (pr a maria ) ; but we also read 
that “the Veda is deceitful” (XII, 3:29, G). Bhisma’s words, in- 
spired by Krsna, have “an authority equal to the Vedas” (XII, 54, 
29-30). “Grace” is put above sruti and scholastic learning ( tarka ), 
for it alone can illuminate “the secret and mysterious communica- 
tion of truth” (XII, 335, 5). But in general, inference ( anurnana ) 
and scriptural revelation (sruti) are regarded as sufficiently prov- 
ing the validity of a truth (XII, 205, 19, etc.). Hopkins has col- 
lected and classified an immense amount of material to illustrate 
the dogmas and beliefs recorded in the Mahabharata, especially in 
its “pseudo-epic” portions. This composite and inadequately 
articulated mass is explained by the diversity of its authors, who 
often belonged to opposing schools; each attempted to impose his 
own religious conception. Nor must we forget that the composition 
of some books, especially the Moksadharma, perhaps continued for 
several centuries. It nevertheless remains possible to isolate the 
theoretical position of this pseudo-epic portion of the Mahabharata 
with comparative precision: on the one hand, it reaffirms Upani- 
sadic monism, colored by theistic experiences; on the other, it 
accepts anv soteriological solution that does not explicitly contra- 
dict scriptural tradition. 
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In general, it is a literature of edification, which, without being 
of “popular” origin, is conceived so that it may reach all kinds of 
milieus. The last books attached to the Mahabharata are, essen- 
tially, books of Visnuist propaganda — a rather confused propa- 
ganda that seized on anything that gave it the opportunitv to exalt 
Yisnu and Krsna. And it is interesting to note that Yoga was freely 
utilized to support their exaltation. But in the Moksadharma, Yoga 
does not mean cittavrtti-nirodha, as it does to Patanjali; it simply 
designates any practical discipline, just as the word Sarpkhya is 
used to designate all metaphysical knowledge. The differences that 
opposed the classic Sarpkhya system (which was atheistic) to the 
classic Yoga system (which was theistic) here become so blurred 
as almost to vanish. 

Toga and Sdmkhya in the Mahabharata 

Asked by Yudhisthira to explain the difference between these two 
“paths,” Bhlsma answers: 8 “Sarpkhya and Yoga each praises its 
own method as the best means [karana]- . . . Those who are 
guided by Yoga base themselves upon a direct perception [mysti- 
cal in nature: pratyaksahetavaj ; those who follow Sarpkhya, upon 
traditional teachings [jastraviniscayah'}. I consider both these 
teachings true. ... If their instructions are rightly followed, 
they both lead to the highest end. They have in common purity, 
repression (of desires), and compassion for all beings; strict regard 
for oaths is common to both; but the opinions rdarsana~ 1 are not the 
same in Sarpkhya and in Yoga.” 9 

The nonsystematic character of these two ways of salvation is 
obvious. Although, especially in the Gita and the Moksadharma, 
we find technical terms such as prakrti, tattva, mahat, etc., Satnkhva 
is nowhere presented as the method for distinguishing spirit from 
psychomental experience — which is the point of departure for 
Isvarakrsna’s system. In these texts Sarpkhya means simply “true 
knowledge” ( tattva jfiana) or "knowledge of the soul” ( atmab - 
S Mahabharata. XII, 1 i,01J If. 9 See Note IV, 2. 
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iv. The Tritimph of Toga 

hoda ); in this respect it is closer to the Upanisadic positions. Not 
that we here have a mixture of Samkhya and Vedanta ideas, as 
Hopkins thinks; it is simply a stage that is earlier than the Samkhya 
and Vedanta systems. Nor is there any need to seek, in certain parts 
of the Mahabharata, precise allusions to a theistic Samkhya school, 
parallel to the atheistic darsana of Isvarakrsna. 

The Mohadharma ( 11,463) declares that the forerunners 
( purahsarah ) of the yogins are found in the Vedas (that is, in the 
Upanisads) and in Samkhya. In other words, the “truth” dis- 
covered by the Upanisads and Samkhya is accepted and assimilated 
by Yoga; for — whatever meaning it may be given— this latter 
term is applied above all to a spiritual technique. The Bhagavad 
Gita goes even further and declares that “Children — not wise men 
[_fanditah~]— talk of Sarpkhya and Yoga as distinct. One who 
pursues either well obtains the fruit of both. . . . He sees (truly) 
who sees the Sarpkhya and Yoga as one.” 10 This position is in 
perfect accord with the spirit of the Bhagavad Gita. For, as we 
shall soon see, in that jewel of the Mahabharata Krspa tries to in- 
corporate all ways of salvation into a single new spiritual synthesis. 

Toga Techniques in the Mahabharata 

In the Mahabharata Yoga, in contrast to Samkhya, designates anv 
activity that leads the soul to Brahman and at the same time confers 
countless “powers.” In the majority of cases this activity is equiva- 
lent to restraining the senses, asceticism, and various kinds of 
penance. Only occasionally does Yoga have the meaning that Krsqa 
gives it in the Bhagavad Gita — “renunciation of the fruits of one’s 
acts.” This fluidity in the meanings of the word has been brought 
out bv Hopkins in an exhaustive study. 11 “Yoga” sometimes means 
“method,” 12 sometimes “activity,” 13 “force," 14 “meditation,” 13 
10 V. 4—5, tr. K. T. Telang, pjs. 63-64. 
n "Yoga-Technique m the Great Epic.” 

I a E.g., BhagazaJ Gita, III, 3. IJ MAsaJharma, 11,682. 

14 Ibid , 11,675 tf. 15 Ibid., 1 1,691, etc. 
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or “renunciation” (sannydsa) , 16 etc. This variety of meanings 
corresponds to a real morphological diversity. If the word 
“yoga” means manv things, that is because Yoga is many things. 
For the epic is the meeting place of countless ascetic and popular 
traditions, each with its own “Yoga” — that is, its particular mys- 
tical technique. The many centuries during which new episodes 
were interpolated allowed all these forms of “baroque” Yoga to 
find a place (and a justification), with the result that the epic was 
transformed into an encyclopedia. 

In broad outline, we can distinguish three classes of data of 
possible interest to our study: (l) episodes involving asceticism 
( tapas ), and revealing practices and theories closely related to 
Yedic ascesis but without references to Yoga, properly speaking; 
( 2 ) episodes and discourses in which Yoga and tapas are synony- 
mous and are both regarded as magical techniques; (3) didactic 
discourses and episodes in which Yoga is presented with a philo- 
sophically elaborated terminology of its own. It is especially the 
documents in this third category — most of them contained in the 
Mohadharma — that we regard as of interest, for they reveal some 
forms of Yoga that are inadequately documented elsewhere. 

We find, for example, extremely ancient “magical” practices, 
which vogins use to influence the gods and even to terrorize them. 17 
The phenomenology of this magical asceticism is archaic: silence 
{manna), extreme torture (atiz atapas) , “desiccation of the bodv,” 
are means employed not only by vogins but also by kings. 15 To 
move Indra ( ariradhayisur deram), Pandu stands on one foot for a 
dav and thus obtains samadhi . 19 But this trance exhibits no voeic 

- - o 

content; rather, it is a hypnosis provoked by physical means, and 
the relations between the man and the god remain on the level of 
magic. Elsewhere Yoga and pure asceticism, tapas, are confused. 20 

16 Bhagazad GUI. VI. - 2 . 

I 7 C'f Hauer. D/e Anfdnge der Tugapraxis, pp. 9s tf. \Ye have found similar 
example' anions M>me of the wandering ascetics (see above, p. lsu). 

Is Mahx hi' .v.d. I, 115, it. I, 119, 7 and 34. 

19 Itud., I, 12-3. 26. 20 E.g., ibid., XII, 153, .36. 
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iv. The Triumph of Toga 

Tatin (ascetic) and yogin become equivalent terms, and finally 
both come to designate any being “desirous of concentrating his 
mind” ( yuyuksat ) and whose object of study is not the scriptures 
( sdstra ), but the mystical syllable OM. There is little doubt that 
the “study of the syllable OM” designates techniques concerned 
with mystical audition, with repetition and “assimilation” of 
particular magical formulas ( dhararfi ), with incantation, etc. 

But, whatever the method chosen, these practices are crowned bv 
the acquisition of a force that our texts call the “force of Yoga” 
(yoga-balam) . Its immediate cause is “fixation of mind” (dharana) , 
which is obtained both by “placidity and equanimity” (the 
“sword” 21 of yogic equanimity) 22 and by progressively retarding 
the rhythm of respiration . 23 The latest interpolations in the Mahdb- 
hdrata are full of rnnemotechnic schemata and summaries of vogic 
practices. Most of them reflect the traditional cliches: “A yogin 
who, devoted to the great vow ^mahavratasamahitah'], skillfully 
fixes his subtle spirit f silks man atmanj in the following places: 
navel, neck, head, heart, stomach, hips, eye, ear, and nose, quickly 
burning all his good and evil actions, were they like a mountain 
(in size), and seeking to attain the supreme Yoga, is released 
(from the snares of existence) if such be his will.” 24 

Another text 25 magnifies the difficulty of these practices and 
draws attention to the danger that threatens him who fails: “Hard 
is the great path mahapanthaj and few are they who travel it to the 
end, but greatly guilty rbahudosap is he called who, after entering 
the way of Yoga Mogamargam asddyaj, gives up his journey and 
turns back.” This is the well-known danger inherent in all magical 
actions, which unleash forces capable of killing the magician if he is 

21 Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, p. IS], gives some lists of the “five 
sins" that the vogin must “cut off.” One of these lists ( Mahdbharata , XII, 
241, 3) names: sexual desire (kama), wrath ( krodha ), greed ( lobha ). fear 
( bhaya ), and sleep (svapna). There are many variants, for the theme of the 
“five sins” is \erv popular in India (it is also familiar to Buddhism: e.g., 
Dhammapada, 370). 

22 Mahdbharata, XII, 253, 7. 23 Ibid., XII, 192, 13-14. 

24 Ibid., XII, 301, 39 If. 25 Ibid., V, 52 If. 
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not strong enough to subdue them bv his will and direct them in 
accordance with his desire. The yogin’s ascetic practice has un- 
leashed an impersonal and sacred force, similar to the energies re- 
leased by any other magical or religious act. 

The magical character of Y oga practices is also brought out on 
other occasions. One text, for example, explains that he who 
knows the most perfect carnal joys is not the Brahman but the 
yogin; even on earth, in the course of his ascetic conditioning, the 
yogin is attended bv luminous women, but in heaven all the pleas- 
ures he has renounced on earth will be his to enjoy with tenfold 
intensity . 26 


Togic Folklore in the Mahabharata 

Hvpnosis was well known; we have already referred to Vipula , 27 
who protected his master’s wife by hypnotizing her . 28 Hypnotism 
is explained bv “entering another’s body,” an extremely archaic 
belief, which has inspired innumerable tales and legends. The rsi 
Usanas, master in Yoga, projects himself into the god of wealth, 
Kubera, and thus becomes master of all the god’s treasures . 29 
Another episode 30 relates how the ascetic Vidura, at the point of 
death, leaves his body leaning against the trunk of a tree and enters 
the body of Yudhisthira, who thus acquires all the ascetic’s virtues. 
This is a motif belonging to the folklore of magic and especially 
exemplified in the countless stories of “entering a corpse.” 31 Nor 
must we forget that, among the siddhis gained by vogins, Patanjali 
mentions the operation of “passing from one body into another” 
( attasya parasariracedih ) , 3 - In nonsystematic texts, such as the 
added portions of the Mahabharata, it is difficult to separate the 

26 Mahabharata, XIII. 107: cf. Hopkins, “Yoga-Technique,” p. 366, 
Hauer, Der Toga als Heilzacg , p. 68, cites a similar passage: XII, 221. 

27 Ibid., XIII, 40-41. 2s See above, p. 78. 

-29 Mahabharata, XII, 290, 12. 30 Ibid., XV, 26, 26-29. 

31 See Note IV, 3. 32 1'oga-tutras, III, 38. 
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iv. The Triumph of Toga 

elements of magical folklore from the genuine yogic techniques. 33 
Although Patanjali and all the representatives of classic Yoga 
considered the siddhis of no value toward deliverance, the “magical 
powers” acquired by the vogins have always made a deep impres- 
sion on Indian audiences. Tantrism does not reject them; it even 
regards them as direct proof of man’s gaining divinity. But the 
siddhis play no part in the Bhagavad Gita. 

The Message of the Bhagavad Gita 

The Bhagavad Gita, one of the first substantial interpolations into 
Book VI of the Mahabharata, gives Yoga a place of the highest 
importance. Naturally, the Yoga that Krsoa expounds and recom- 
mends in this masterpiece of Indian spirituality is neither the classic 
Yoga of Patanjali nor the arsenal of “magical” techniques that we 
have hitherto encountered, but a Yoga adapted to the Visnuist 
religious experience — a method whose end is to gain the unio 
mystica. If we consider the fact that the Bhagavad Gita represents 
not only the highest point of all Indian spirituality but also a 
very broad attempt at a synthesis, in which all the “paths” of 
salvation are validated and incorporated into Visnuist devotion, the 
important place that the Krsna of the Gita accords to Yoga repre- 
sents a real triumph for the yogic tradition. The strong theistic 
coloring that Krsria gives it greatly assists us toward understand- 
ing the function performed by Yoga throughout Indian spirit- 
uality. Two conclusions follow from this observation: (l) Yoga 
can be understood as a mystical discipline whose goal is the union 
of the human and divine souls; ( L 2 ) it is under this aspect — i.e., as 
"mystical experience” — that Yoga was understood and applied in 
the great popular “sectarian” trends, which are echoed in the 
Mahabharata interpolations. There is no need to undertake a 

33 Some passages refer to samaJhi. but in the nonyogic sense of ‘‘arrange, 1 ' 
"put in order ": "means for”, apanitasya samadhim cinta\a, ‘‘excogitate some 
arrangement of tins evil” (XIII, 96 ’, ie, Hopkins, “Yoga-Technique,” p. 
337 ). 
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detailed analysis of the Bhagavad Gita, here. 34 Broadly speaking, 
Krsna reveals to Arjuna the “imperishable Yoga” {yogarn azya- 
yarn). His revelations concern: (l) the structure of the universe; 
( 2 ) the modalities of Being; (3) the ways leading to final libera- 
tion. But he is careful to add (IV, 3) that this “ancient yoga” 
(purdtanah yogah), which is the “highest mystery,” is not an in- 
novation; he had already taught it to Vivasvat, who revealed it to 
Manu, who transmitted it to Iksvaku (IV, l). “Coming thus by 
steps, it became known to royal sages. But that devotion was lost 
to the world by long (lapse of) time” (IV, 2). 35 Whenever order 
( 1 dharma) languishes, Krsna manifests himself (IV, 7 ) — that is, he 
reveals this timeless wisdom in a way appropriate to the respective 
“historical moment.” In other words, if, as we shall see, histori- 
cally the Bhagavad Gita. appears to be a new spiritual synthesis, it 
seems “new” only to the eyes of beings like ourselves, who are 
conditioned by time and history. This consideration applies to any 
Western interpretation of Indian spirituality; for, if we have the 
right to reconstruct the history of Indian documents and tech- 
niques, to attempt to determine the innovations that they con- 
tain, their evolution, and their successive modifications, we must 
not forget that, from the Indian point of view, the historical con- 
text of a “revelation” has only a limited importance; the “ap- 
pearance” or “disappearance” of a soteriological formula on the 
plane of history can tell us nothing about its “origin.” According 
to the Indian tradition, so steadfastly reaffirmed by Krsna, the 
various “historical moments” — which are at the same time mo- 
ments of the cosmic becoming — do not create doctrines, but only 
produce appropriate formulas for the timeless message. This 
amounts to saying that, in the case of the Bhagavad Gita, its “in- 
novations” are explained by the historical moment, which de- 
manded precisely such a new and broader spiritual synthesis. In 
regard to the point that is of interest to us here — the meaning that 
the poem confers on yogic techniques — we have onlv to recall that 
the fundamental problem of the Bhagavad Gita is to determine 
3t See N'ote I\ , 4. 35 Tr. Telang, p. 58. 
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whether action too can lead to salvation, or if mystical meditation is 
the only means of attaining it — in other words, the conflict between 
“action” {karma) and “contemplation” [sama). Krsna attempts to 
solve the dilemma (which had obsessed Indian spiritualitv from 
the beginnings of the post-Vedic period) by showing that the two 
methods, previously opposed, are equally valid, it being possible 
for each individual to choose the method — be it action or be it 
knowledge and mystical contemplation — that his present karmic 
situation permits him to practice. It is here that Krsqa turns to 
“Yoga”— -a Yoga that was not yet Patanjali’s darsana, but that 
was equally far from being the “magical” Yoga referred to in 
other passages in the Mahabharata. 

Krsna s Example 

It could be said that the essence of the doctrine revealed bv Kpsna 
is contained in the formula: “Understand Me and imitate Me!” 
For everything that he reveals regarding his own Being and his 
“behavior” in the cosmos and in history is to serve as model and 
example for Arjuna; the latter discovers the meaning of his 
historical life, and at the same time gains liberation, bv under- 
standing what Krsna is and what he does. Indeed, Krsna himself 
insists on the exemplary and soteriological value of the divine 
model: “Whatever a great man does, that other men also do. And 
people follow whatever he receives as authority” (III, 2i ). 36 And 
he adds, referring to himself: “There is nothing . . . for me to do 
in (all) the three worlds. . . . Still I do engage in action” (III, 
23). 37 And he hastens to reveal the profound meaning of this 
activity: “For should I at any time not engage without sloth in 
action, men would follow in my path from all sides. ... If I did 
not perform actions, these worlds would be destroyed, I should be 
the cause of universal confusion and of the end of created beings” 
(III, 23— 24) . 33 

37 Ibid., pp. 5 i-55. 


56 Ibid., p. 54. 

38 Ibid., p. 55 (modified). 
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Hence Arjuna must imitate Krspa’s behavior — that is, in the 
first place, he must continue to act, lest his passivity should con- 
tribute to “universal destruction.” But, in order to act “as Krsria 
acts,” Arjuna must understand both the divinity's essence and his 
modes of manifestation. This is why Krsna reveals himself — know- 
ing God, man also knows the model that he must imitate. Krsija 
begins by revealing that both Being and nonbeing reside in him 
and that the whole of creation — from the gods to minerals— 
descends from him (VII, 4—6; IX, 4—5; etc.). He is continually 
creating the world by the power of his prakrti (IX, 8), but this 
perpetual activity does not fetter him (IX, 9); he is only the 
spectator of his own creation (IX, 10). Now, it is just this appar- 
ently paradoxical evaluation of activity (of karma) that constitutes 
the essential lesson of the Yoga that Krsija reveals; by imitating 
God, who creates and sustains the world without participating in 
it, man will learn to do likewise. “A man does not attain freedom 
from action merely by not engaging in action; nor does he attain 
perfection by mere renunciation,” for “nobody ever remains even 
for an instant without performing some action” (III, 4-5). 39 It is 
in vain that man restrains the activity of his senses; he who “con- 
tinues to think in his mind about objects of sense” — that is, the 
generality of mankind — does not succeed in detaching himself 
from the world. Even if he abstains from action in the strict sense 
of the word, all his unconscious activity, provoked bv the gunas 
(III, 5), continues to fetter him to the world and keep him in the 
karmic circuit. 

Condemned to action — for “action is better than inaction” 
(III, 8) — man must accomplish the acts prescribed for him — in 
other words, his “duties,” the acts that are incumbent on him be- 
cause of his particular situation. “One’s own duty ~svadharma 2, 
though defective, is better than another’s dutv ~paradharma~ } well 
performed" III, 35). 40 These specific activities are conditioned bv 
the gunas (XVII, S tf. ; XVIII, 43 ff. ). Krsna more than once re- 
peats that the gunas proceed from him but do not fetter him: “I 

39 Tr. Ttdang, pp. 52-53. 40 Ibid., p. 56. 
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am not in them, but they are in me” (VII, 21 ). 41 “The four-caste 
system was created by Me with distinction of strands [_gunas~}\ 
altho I am the door of this, know Me as one that eternally does no 
act” (IV, 13). 42 The lesson that man must learn from all this is: 
while accepting the “historical situation” created by th egunas (and 
he must accept it, because the gunas too derive from Krsna), and 
acting in accordance with the necessities of that “situation,” man 
must refuse to valorize his acts and thus accord his particular condi- 
tion an absolute value. In other words, on the one hand he must deny 
ontological reality to any human “situation” (for only Krsna is 
saturated with Being); on the other, he must not allow himself to 
enjoy the “fruits of his acts.” 

“Acts” and “Sacrifices” 

In this sense, it may be said that the Bhagavad Gita attempts to 
“save” all human acts, to “justify” all profane activity; for, by the 
very fact that he no longer enjoys their “fruits,” man transforms 
his acts into sacrifices — that is, into transpersonal dynamisms 
contributing to the maintenance of cosmic order. Now, as Krsna 
reminds Arjuna, only acts whose object is sacrifice do not fetter: 
“Therefore act, casting off all attachment” (III, 9). Prajapati 
created sacrifice in order that the cosmos should be manifested and 
men should live and propagate (III, 10 ff.). But Krspa reveals that 
man, too, can collaborate in the perpetuation of the divine work — 
not only by sacrifices, properly speaking (those which compose the 
Vedic cult), but by all his acts, of whatever nature. For him who 
engages in sacrifice, “all acts are destroyed” (IV, 23). This is to 
be understood as meaning that his activity no longer “fetters,” 
creates no new karmic ties. It is in this sense that the various 
ascetics and yogins “sacrifice” their physiological and psvchic 
activities: they detach themselves from these activities, give them a 
transpersonal value; and, doing so, “all of ~thenff, conversant with 

41 Cf. XIV. 5 ft',, on the structure of the gunas. 

4_> Tr. Franklin Edgerton, I, 45. 
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the sacrifice, have their sins destroyed by the sacrifice” (IV, 
25 - 30). 43 

This transmutation of profane activities into rituals is made 
possible by Yoga. Kfsna reveals to Arjuna that the “man of ac- 
tion” can save himself — in other words, can escape the conse- 
quences of his participation in the life of the world — while still 
continuing to act. The “man of action” here means the man who 
cannot retire from secular life in order to accomplish his salvation 
through knowledge or mystical devotion. The only rule that he 
must follow is this: he must detach himself from his acts and their re- 
sults — in other words, “renounce the fruits of his acts” ( phala - 
trsnavairagya) , act impersonally, without passion, without desire, 
as if he were acting by proxy, in another’s stead. If he follows this 
rule strictly, his acts will no longer sow new karmic potentialities, 
will no longer keep him in subjection to the karmic circuit. “For- 
saking all attachment to the fruit of action, always contented, 
dependent on none, he does nothing at all, though he engages in 
action” (IV, 20). 44 

The great originality of the Bhagavad Gita lies in its insistence 
upon this “Yoga of action,” which is realized by “renouncing the 
fruit of one’s acts” (phalatrsnavairagya) . This is also the reason for 
its unparalleled success in India. For henceforth every man may 
hope to be saved, by virtue of phalatrsnavairagya, even when, for 
all kinds of reasons, he must continue to participate in social life, to 
ha\e a family, worries, to work, even to commit “immoral” acts 
(like Arjuna, who must kill his enemies in war). To act calmly, 
automatically, without being troubled by the “desire for the 
fruit,” is to obtain a self-mastery and a serenity that probably only 
Yoga can bestow. As Krsna teaches: while acting without restric- 
tion, one remains faithful to Yoga. This interpretation of Yoga 
technique, which presents it as an instrument permitting man to 
detach himself from the world while yet continuing to live and act 
in it, is characteristic of tiie magnificent synthetic effort of the 
author of the Bhagavad Gita, which sought to reconcile all 

43 Tr. Telang, p. 62 . 44 Ibid., p. 60. 
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tions (ascetic, mystical, active) as it had reconciled Vedantic 
monism with Samkhya pluralism. But at the same time, the fact 
that it could be so interpreted testifies to the extreme suppleness of 
Yoga — which thus once again proves that it can adapt itself to all 
religious experiences and satisfy all needs. 


Toga Technique in the Bhagavad Gita 

In addition to this Yoga within the reach of everyone, which con- 
sists in renouncing the “fruit of one’s acts,’’ the Bhagavad Gita 
also briefly expounds a vogic technique in the strict sense, for the 
use of munis (VI, 11 ff.). Although morphologically (bodily pos- 
tures, gazing at the tip of the nose, etc. ) this technique resembles 
the one described by Patanjali, the meditation of which Krsna 
speaks is different from that of the Yoga-sutras. In the first place, 
pranayama is not mentioned in this context. 45 Secondly, yogic 
meditation in the Gita does not achieve its supreme end unless the 
yogin concentrates on Krsna. 

“With soul serene and fearless, constant in his vow to keep the 
way of chastity \fbrahmacarf\, his mind firm and steadfastly think- 
ing of Me, he must practice Yoga, taking Me for the supreme end. 
Thus, with his soul continually devoted to meditation and his 
mind under control, the yogin obtains the peace that dwells in Me 
and whose final boundary is nirvana” (VI, 14-1 5). 46 The mvstical 
devotion ( bhakti ) of which Krsna is the object gives him an in- 
finitely greater role than that which Isvara played in the Yoga- 
sutras. In the Gita, Krsna is the only goal; it is he who justifies 
yogic meditation and practice, it is upon him that the yogin “con- 
centrates,” it is through his grace (and in the Gita the concept of 

45 The Gita ( IV, 29; V, 27 ) refers to pranayama, but, rather than a vogic 
technique, it is here a substitutive meditation, ail "interiorized ritual,” such as 
is found in the period of the Brahmanas and the Upanisads. 

46 E. Senart translates tiiis last verse: "the Yogin . . . attains the repose, 
the supreme peace, that has its seat m me” ( santim ninanaparamam matsam- 
stham adhigacchati) . We have preferred to give a translation that, though 
freer, seems to us closer to the spirit of the text. 
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grace already begins to take form, foreshowing the luxuriant de- 
velopment that it will undergo in Visnuist literature) that the yogin 
obtains the nirvana that is neither the nirvana of late Buddhism nor 
the samadhi of the Yoga-sutras, but a state of perfect mystical 
union between the soul and its God. 

A true yogin ( vigatakalmasah , “freed from the corruption” of 
good and evil) easily attains the infinite bliss ( atyantam snkham ) 
produced by contact with Brahman [brahmasamsparsarn) . This in- 
voking of Brahman (VI, 28) in a text that is a vindication ofKrsna 
need not surprise us. In the Bhagavad Gita, Krspa is pure Spirit; 
the “great Brahman” is only the “womb” ( yoni ) for him (XIV, 3). 
“I am the father, the giver of the seed” (XIV, 4). 47 Krspa is the 
“foundation of Brahman,” as he is of immortality, of the imperish- 
able, of eternal order and perfect happiness (XIV, 27). But al- 
though in this context Brahman is put in the “feminine” condition 
of prakrti, his nature is spiritual. The muni attains him through 
Yoga (V, 6). The “infinite bliss” that results from union with 
Brahman allows the yogin to see “the soul [ 'atman ] in all beings 
and all beings in the atman” (VI, 29). And, in the following 
strophe, it is precisely the identification of the atman of beings 
with Krsija that provides the foundation for the mystical bond be- 
tween the yogin and the God: “To him who sees me in every- 
thing and everything in me, I am never lost, and he is not lost to 
me. The devotee who worships me abiding in all beings, holding 
that all is one, lives in me, however he may be living” (VI, 30- 
31 ). 4S We find the same motif as that of the verse just cited (VI, 
30 ) in the Isa Upanisad (VI), which proves that the Upanisads 
contained theistic trends that they passed on to the Gita, where 
they flowered so magnificently. Krsna, the personal god and source 
of true mystical experiences ( bhakti ), is here identified with the 
Brahman of the purely speculative metaphysics of the earliest 
Upanisads. 

Nevertheless, the Gita reserves its highest praise not for the 
yogin completely detached from the pain and illusions of this 

47 Tr. Telang. p. 107. 48 Ibid., p. 71. 
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47 Tr. Telang. p. 107. 48 Ibid., p. 71. 
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world, but for him who regards another’s pain and jov as his own 
(VI, 32). This is a leitmotiv of Indian mysticism, and particularly 
of Buddhist mysticism. The author of the Bhagavad Gita bestows 
all his sympathy on him who practices this kind of Yoga. If he fails 
in this life, he will be reborn in a family of talented yogins, and, in 
another life, will succeed in accomplishing what he could not 
achieve in this (VI, 41 ). Krsna reveals to Arjuna that the mere 
fact of having attempted the way of Yoga raises the yogin above 
the man who has confined himself to practicing the rites prescribed 
by the Vedas (VI, 44). Finally, Krsna does not fail to say that, 
among the ways to salvation, the best and most commendable is 
the wav of Yoga: “Yoga is higher than asceticism [tapas'}, higher 
even than knowledge Zjilana], higher than sacrifice” (VI, 46). 49 

The triumph of yogic practices is here complete. Not only are 
they accepted by the Bhagavad Gita, the apogee of Indian spiritu- 
ality; they are elevated to first place. It is true that this Yoga is 
purified from the last traces of magic (rigorous asceticism, etc.), 
and that the most impbrtant of its ancient techniques, prdndyama, 
is reduced to a very minor role. It is true, too, that meditation and 
concentration here become instruments of an unio mystica with a 
God who reveals himself as a person. Nevertheless, the acceptance 
of yogic practices bv the Visnuist mystical and devotional trend 50 
proves the considerable popularity of these practices as well as 
their universality in India. Krsna’s discourse amounts to a valida- 
tion, for all Hinduism, of Yoga technique regarded as a purely 
Indian means of obtaining mystical union with a personal God. By 
far the greater part of the modern yogic literature published in 
India and elsewhere finds its theoretical justification in the 
Bhagavad Gita. 

49 Paraphrased. 

50 See, for example, the role of Yoga in the very important “sect,” the 
Pancaratras (Bhagavatas), Note I\ , 5. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Yoga Techniques in Buddhism 


The Road to Nirvana and the Symbolism of Initiation 

D URING his period of study and asceticism, Sakyamuni had 
come to know both the doctrines of Sarpkhya and the prac- 
tices of Yoga. Arada Kalama taught a sort of preclassic Sarpkhya at 
Yaisali, and Udraka Ramaputra expounded the bases and goals of 
Yoga . 1 If the Budclha rejects the teaching of these two masters, it 
is because he has progressed beyond it. Naturally, the majority of 
the canonical texts allege an irreducible distance between the En- 
lightened One and his masters and contemporaries. This is a 
polemic position, which requires rectification. The Buddha him- 
self proclaimed that he had "seen the ancient way and followed 
it.” 2 

The “ancient,” timeless way was that of liberation, of nondeath, 
and it was also the way of Yoga. As Emile Senart wrote as long 
ago as 1900 , the Buddha did not repudiate the ascetic and con- 
templative traditions of India in toto; he completed them: “It was 
on the terrain of Yoga that the Buddha arose; whatever innova- 
tions he was able to introduce into it, the mold of Yoga was that 
in which his thought was formed.” 3 

1 C f. Ascaghosa, Buddhacanta, Xil, id., Saundarananda, XV- 

XVII. Maj]kimd-hih2\d, 1. 16'4 If. 

2 Sdnnutlu-ndrnj.. II, 106 . See other references in A. K. Coomuraswamv 
Hinduism and Buddhism, pp. -to if. 

3 ' 'Bound! a -me et Yoga.” La Rezue de I'hiAoire des religions, XLII 
(woo}, 3-i-b. On the relations between Yoga and Buddhism, see Xote V i. 
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v. Toga Techniques in Buddhism 

The Awakened One is equally opposed to Brahmanic ritualism 
and to exaggerated asceticism and metaphysical speculations. 
Hence he repeated and sharpened the criticisms already formulated 
against fossilized ritualism and excessive ascesis ( tap as ) by the 
Upanisadic contemplatives; but he also opposed the claim — princi- 
pally represented by the classic Upanisads — that salvation could be 
gained only by the road of metaphysical knowledge. At first sight, 
the Buddha appears to reject Brahmanic orthodoxy and the specula- 
tive tradition of the Upanisads no less than he does the countless 
marginal mvstico-ascetic “heresies” of Indian society. Neverthe- 
less, the central problem of Buddhism — suffering and emancipation 
from suffering — is the traditional problem of Indian philosophy. 
The Buddhist refrain, sarvam dukham , sarvam unity am, “all is pain- 
ful, all is transient,” can equally well be adopted by Sarpkhva-Yoga 
and Vedanta (as in fact it was). 

This seemingly paradoxical position, in which the Buddha op- 
posed both orthodox doctrines and ascetico-contemplative disci- 
plines yet at the same time adopted their premises and techniques, 
will be better understood if we consider that he set out to o-o be- 
yond all the philosophical formulas and mystical rules current in 
his day, in order to deliver man from their dominance and to set 
him on the “way” to the Absolute. If he took over the pitiless 
analysis to which preclassic Sfunkhva and Yoga submitted the 
notion of “person” and of psychomental life, it was because the 
“Self” had nothing to do with that illusory entity, the human 
“soul.” But the Buddha went even further than Samkhva and Yoga, 
for he declined to postulate the existence of a pur us a or an atrnan. 
Indeed, he denied the possibility of discussing any absolute princi- 
ple, as he denied the possibility of hating an even approximate ex- 
perience of the true Self, so long as man was not “awakened.” The 
Buddha likewise rejected the conclusions of Upanisadic specula- 
tion — the postulate of a brahman, a pure, absolute, immortal, 
eternal spirit identical w ith the a l man — but he did so because this 
dogma might satisfy the intellect and thus prevent man from 
awakening. 
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yoga: immortality and freedom 

More careful examination shows that the Buddha rejected all 
contemporary philosophies and asceticisms because he regarded 
them as idola mentis interposing a sort of screen between man and 
absolute reality, the one true Unconditioned. That he had no inten- 
tion of denying a final, unconditioned reality, beyond the eternal 
flux of cosmic and psychomental phenomena, but that he was care- 
ful to speak but little on the subject, is proyed by a number of ca- 
nonical texts. Nirvana is the absolute in the highest sense, the 
asamskrta — that is, what is neither born nor composed, what is 
irreducible, transcendent, beyond all human experience. “It were 
fruitless to maintain that nirvana does not exist because it is not an 
object of knowledge. — Certainly, nirvana is not known directly, as 
colors, sensation, etc., are known; it is not known indirectly, 
through its activity, as the sense organs are known. Yet its nature 
and its activity . . . are objects of knowledge. . . . The yogin 
enters into meditation . . . becomes conscious of nirvana, of its 
nature, of its activity. When he emerges from contemplation, he 
cries: 'Oh! nirvana, destruction, calm, excellent, escape!’ Blind 
men, because they do not see blue and yellow, have no right to say 
that those who have sight do not see colors and that colors do not 
exist.” 4 Nirvana can be “seen” only with the “eye of the saints” 
(ariya cakku) — that is, with a transcendent “organ,” which no 
longer participates in the perishable world. The problem for Bud- 
dhism, as for every other initiation, was to show the wav and create 
the means by which this transcendent “organ” for revealing the un- 
conditioned could be obtained. 

We must remember that the Buddha’s message was addressed to 
suffering man, to man caught in the net of transmigration. For the 
Buddha, as for all forms of Yoga, salvation could be gained only as 
the result of a personal effort, of a concrete assimilation of truth. It 
was neither a theory nor an escape into one or another kind of 
ascetic effort. “Truth” must be understood and at the same time 


4 Samir habhadra. after L. de la Yallee Poussin. Nirvana, pp. 73 - 74 . Cf. 
Bad.ihau.wa, Vvuddhnn t^a. ed C. A F Rhy> Da*. uN, p! 507: “One cannot 
sa\ that a thing does not ex. st because fools do not perceive it.” 
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v. Yoga Techniques in Buddhism 

known experimentally. Now, as we shall see, the two roads were 
attended by dangers; “understanding” ran the risk of remaining 
mere speculation, “experimental knowledge” might overwhelm 
ecstasy. But, for the Buddha, one can be “saved” onlv by attaining 
nirvana — that is, by going beyond the plane of profane human ex- 
perience and re-establishing the plane of the unconditioned. In other 
words, one can be saved only bv dying to this profane world and 
being reborn into a transhuman life impossible to define or describe. 

This is why the symbolisms of death, rebirth, and initiation per- 
sist in Buddhist texts. The monk must create a “new body” for 
himself, be “reborn,” as in other initiations, after being “dead.” 
The Buddha himself proclaims it: “Moreover, I have shown mv 
disciples the way whereby they call into being out of this body 
[^composed of the four elements^] another body of the mind’s crea- 
tion [rttpim manomavaml, complete in all its limbs and members, 
and with transcendental faculties \fabhinindriyamj. It is just like a 
man who should draw a reed from its sheath — or a snake from its 
slough — or a sword from its scabbard, — recognizing that the reed, 
the snake, or the sword was one tiling and the sheath, slough, or 
scabbard was another,” etc." The initiatory symbolism is obvious; 
the image of the snake and its cast skin is one of the oldest svmbols 
of mystical death and resurrection, and occurs in the literature of 
Brahmanism . 5 6 Ananda Coomaraswamy has shown that the Bud- 
dhist ordination continued the Yedic initiation ( diksa ) and adhered 
to the schema of initiations in general. The monk gave up his 
family name and became a “son of Buddha” (sdkyaputto) , for he 
was “born among the saints” ( ariya ); so Kassapa, speaking of 
himself, said: “Natural Son of the Blessed One, born of his mouth, 
born of the Dharnma, fashioned by the Dhumma, and an heir of the 
Dhamma,” etc . 7 The importance of the guru as initiatory master is 

5 Majjhima-nikaya, II, 17: tr. Robert Chalmers, Further Dialogues of the 
Buddha, II, 10. 

6 Jaiminna Brahmana, II, 134, etc. 

7 Sam\iittj-nii3\a, II, 22 1 : tr. Coomarasuamv. See Ceomarasu amv, 
“Some Pali Words” ( Harvard Juurnal ot .hiatic Studies, IV ~i03y~, l tt ff. 
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no less great in Buddhism than in any other Indian soteriology. 

The Buddha taught the way and the means of dying to the human 
condition, to bondage and suffering, in order to be reborn to the 
freedom, the bliss, and the unconditionality of nirvana. But he 
hesitated to speak of that unconditionality, lest he should fail to do 
it justice. If he had attacked the Brahmans and th e paribbajakas, it 
was precisely because they talked too much about the inexpressible 
and claimed that they could define the Self (at man). For the Bud- 
dha, “to maintain that the atman exists, real, permanent, is a false 
view; to maintain that it does not exist is a false view.” S * * 8 But if we 
read what he says of the emancipated, the nirvana - ized human be- 
ing, we shall see that the latter in all respects resembles the non- 
Buddhist jivan-mukta, the man “liberated while living.” He is, 
“even in this life, cut off [nicchatal, nirvana - ized [jubbuta' J, aware 
of happiness in himself, and lives with his soul identified with 
Brahman.” 9 L. de la Yallee Poussin, who quotes this text, com- 
pares it with Bhagavad Gita, V, 24: “He who finds no happiness 
nor joy nor light, except within, the yogin identified with Brah- 
man, attains the nirvana that is Brahman [ 'brahmanirvanam~\ .” 
From this we see in what sense the Buddha continues the Indian 
ascetico-mvstical tradition; he believes in a “liberation in life,” but 
he refuses to define it. “If the Buddha declines to explain himself on 
the subject of the Liberated Man, it is not because the saint does not 
exist, even in life, but because nothing definite can be said about the 
Liberated.” lu All that can be said of the jivan-mukta (or, in Bud- 
dhist terminology, the nirvana- ized) is that he is not of this world. 
“The Tathugata can no longer be designated as being matter, 
sensations, ideas, volitions, knowledge; he is freed from these 
designations: he is deep, immeasurable, unfathomable, like the 
great ocean One cannot say: ‘He is,’ 'He is not.’ 'He is and he is 
not.’ 'He neither is nor is not.’ ” 11 This is exactlv the language of 

S Yasubancilva, cited in La Vallee Pousvn. p. 107 , n. 2. 

9 Arig:tt!.:r.i->u~l\a. II, 206 . 10 I.a \ allee Poussin, p. 112. 

11 Sd>ir.u:U-Kikd\d, IV, S74, 
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apophatic mysticism and theology ; it is the famous neti! neti! of the 
Upanisads. 


The Jhanas and the Samapattis 

To obtain the state of the unconditioned — in other words, to die 
completely to this profane, painful, illusory life and to be reborn 
(in another “body”!) to the mystical life that will make it possible 
to attain nirvana — the Buddha employs the traditional yogic tech- 
niques, but correcting them by the addition of a profound effort to 
“comprehend” truth. Let us note that the preliminaries of Bud- 
dhist ascesis and meditation are similar to those recommended bv 
the Toga-sutras and other classic texts. The ascetic should choose a 
retired spot (in the forest, at the foot of a tree, in a cave, in a grave- 
yard, or even on a heap of straw in the open fields), assume the 
asana position, and begin his meditation. “Putting away the 
hankering after the world, he abides with unhankering heart, and 
purifies his mind of covetousness. Putting away the canker of ill- 
will, he abides with heart free from enmity, benevolent and com- 
passionate towards every living thing, and purifies his mind of 
malevolence. Putting away sloth and torpor, he abides clear of 
both; conscious of light, mindful and self-possessed, he purifies his 
mind of sloth and torpor. . . . Putting away doubt, he abides as 
one who has passed bevond perplexity; no longer in suspense as to 
what is good, he purifies his mind of doubt.” 12 

Although containing “moral” elements, this meditation is not 
ethical in intent. Its purpose is to purify the ascetic’s consciousness, 
to prepare it for higher spiritual experiences. Yogic meditation, as 
interpreted bv the Buddha in some texts of the Digha-mkaya, 
definitely aims at “remaking” the ascetic’s consciousness — that is, 
at creating for him a new “direct experience” of his psychic life and 
even of his biological life. Through all of his concrete actions — 

1 l 2 Udumharika SihanuJa Suttanta, Digha-nikaya , III, 4.9; tr. T. \Y. and 
C. A. F Rhvs Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, III, Ik See also Dialogues, II, 
3sI7 If.; Vinaya Texts, I, 119, etc. 
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gait, bodilv posture, respiration, etc. — the ascetic must concretely 
rediscover the “truths” revealed by the Master; in other words, he 
turns all his movements and actions into pretexts for meditation. 
The Maha Sattipatthana Suttanta 13 specifies that the bhikku, after 
choosing a solitary spot for his meditation, should become con- 
scious of all those phvsiological acts he had previously performed 
automatically and unconsciously. “Whether he inhale a long 
breath, let him be conscious thereof; or whether he exhale a long 
breath, let him be conscious thereof [etc.]]. . . . Let him practice 
with the thought ‘Conscious of my whole body will I inhale . . . 
will I exhale.’ Let him practice with the thought ‘I will inhale 
tranquillizing my bodily organism ... I will exhale tranquilliz- 
ing,’ ” etc. 14 

This procedure is not simply a pranayama exercise; it is also a 
meditation on the Buddhist “truths,” a permanent experiencing of 
the unreality of matter. 13 For that is the purpose of this medita- 
tion — to assimilate the fundamental “truths” completely, to trans- 
form them into a “continual experience,” to diffuse them, as it 
were, through the monk’s entire being. For the same text of the 
Digha-nikaya (II, 292) later states: a bhikku, “whether he departs 
or returns, whether he looks at or looks away from, whether he has 
drawn in or stretched out This limbs]], whether he has donned un- 
der-robe, over-robe, or bowl, whether he is eating, drinking, 
chewing, reposing, or whether he is obeying the calls of na- 
ture ... in going, standing, sitting, sleeping, watching, talking, 
or keeping silence, he knows what he is doing.” 10 

1.0 Digha-nikaya, II, 327 IT. uTr. Rhys Davids, Dialogues, II, 328. 

1.5 We true the commentator’s explanation of the text: “The vogin must 
ask himself. 'On what are these expirations and inspirations based? They are 
based on matter, and matter is the material body, and the material body is the 
four elements,’” etc. (H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, p. 355, n 1.) 
We have here, then, a meditation on the rlnthm of respiration, setting out 
from an analytical understanding of the human body; a pretext for an under- 
standing of the composite, “painful,” and transitory nature of the body. This 
"understanding" sustains and justifies the meditation, for it reveals the m- 
suhstaiitiahn of life and forces the ascetic to persevere in the way of salvation. 

ICTr. Rhys Davids, Dialogues, 11. 32y. 
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It is easy to comprehend the aim of this lucidity. Always, and 
whatever he may be doing, the bhikku must understand both his 
body and his soul, so that he may continually realize the fragility of 
the phenomenal world and the unreality of the “soul.” The Suman- 
gala Vildsinl commentary draws the following conclusion from this 
kind of meditation on the actions of the body: “They say it is a 
living entity that walks, a liv ing entity that stands; but is there any 
living entity to walk or to stand? There is not.” 17 

But this permanent attention to one’s one life, this technique for 
destroying illusions created by a false conception of the “soul,” 
are only the preliminaries. Real Buddhist meditation begins with 
experiencing the four psychic states called jhdnas (cf. Skr. d /mi mi). 

We do not know exactly what meditational technique the Buddha 
chose and practiced. The same formulas are often used to express 
various contents. (We may recall the troublingly diverse meanings 
of the word yoga throughout all the Indian literatures.) It is, how- 
ever, probable that at least a part of the meditational technique 
employed by the Buddha was preserved by his disciples and trans- 
mitted by the primitive ascetic tradition. How should so rich and 
coherent a corpus of spiritual exercises be lost, or how should it 
suffer mutilation, in a tradition in which the Master’s direct teach- 
ing plays such an important part: But. according to the texts col- 
lected bv Caroline Rhys Davids, 1 ' it is clear that the Buddha was a 
fervent jhain and that he sought neither the Cosmic Soul ( brah- 
man ) nor God (Isvara) through the jhana that he practiced, nor 
exhorted others to seek them. For him, jhana was a means of 
“mystical” experimentation, a way of access to suprasensible 
realities, and not an unit) mystica. This yogic experience prepared 
the monk for a “superknowledge” ( abhijna ) whose final goal was 
nirvana. 

It is in the Potthapada-sutta (toff. ) 19 that the technique of 

1 7 Warren, p. 35s n. 

IS “Dhyana in Early Buddhism,’’ Indian Historical Quarterly. lit ( 1937), 
6S9-715. 

19 Digha-nikaya, I, IS-’ if. 
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Buddhist meditation was formulated, if not for the first time (which 
is highly probable), at least in the clearest fashion. We shall give 
several long extracts from this important text: “When he [(the 
bhikku ] has realized that these Five Hindrances \jiivaranaJ 20 have 
been put awav from within him, a gladness springs up within him, 
and jov arises to him thus gladdened, and so rejoicing all his frame 
becomes at ease, and being thus at ease he is filled with a sense of 
peace, and in that peace his heart is stayed. Then estranged from 
lusts, aloof from evil dispositions, he enters into and remains in the 
First Rapture [_]hana] ... a state of joy and ease born of detach- 
ment [iTcekaja: “born of solitude”)], reasoning and investigation 
going on the while. Then that idea ... of lusts, that he had be- 
fore, passes away. And thereupon there arises within him a subtle, 
but actual, consciousness of the joy and peace arising from detach- 
ment, and he becomes a person to whom that idea is consciously 
present.” 

Then, “suppressing all reasoning and investigation, [(the bhikku] 
enters into and abides in the Second Rapture ]jhana] ... a state of 
joy and ease, born of the serenity of concentration ^samadhi],- 1 when 
no reasoning or investigation goes on, a state of elevation of mind, 
a tranquillization of the heart within. Then that subtle, but actual, 
consciousness of the jov and peace arising from detachment 
[[r neLija], that he just had, passes away. And thereupon there 
arises a subtle, but actual, consciousness of the joy and peace born 
of concentration. And he becomes a person conscious of that.” 

Then the bhikku . “holding aloof from joy, becomes equable; and, 
mindful and self-possessed, he experiences in his body that ease 
which the Arahats 7aryaj talk of when they say: ‘The man serene 

20 According to Dlgha-nikaui, I, 71, the five nivaranas are sensuality, 
malice, indolence of mind and body, agitation of mind and body, doubt. The 
lists differ. Compare the “five sins" in Mahabhlrata, XII, 2-H , 3 if. ( Hopkins, 
T/u Great Epic, p. isl ). 

21 The >. unaJhi of Buddhist texts, although an enstasis similar to that of 
the E'iga-<utra<. does not play the same role as it does m Pataiiiah’s manual. 
Samadhi here seems to be a state preliminary to entrance into the wav of 
mnana. See Note \ , 2. 
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and self-possessed is well at ease/ And so he enters into and abides 
in the Third Rapture . . . £jhdnaj. Then that subtle, but yet 
actual, consciousness, that he had just had, of the jov and peace 
born of concentration, passes away. And thereupon there arises a 
subtle, but vet actual, consciousness of the bliss of equanimity.” 
After that, the bhikku, ”bv the putting awav alike of ease and of 
pain, by the passing away of any joy, any elation, he had previously 
felt, enters into and abides in the Fourth Rapture . . . Vihana] a 
state of pure self-possession and equanimity \jatil, without pain 
and without ease. 22 Then that subtle, but yet actual, consciousness, 
that he just had, of the bliss of equanimity, passes away. And there- 
upon there arises to him a subtle, but yet actual, consciousness of 
the absence of pain, and of the absence of ease. And he becomes a 
person conscious of that.” 23 

We shall not add further texts on the subject of these four 
jhanas. 2 * The stages are quite clearly defined in the passages al- 
ready given: ( 1 ) to purify the mind and the sensibility from "temp- 
tations” — that is, to isolate them from external agents; in short, to 
obtain a first autonomy of consciousness; ( i i) to suppress the 
dialectical functions of the mind, obtain concentration, perfect 
mastery of a rarefied consciousness; (:j) to suspend all "relations” 
both with the sensible world and with memory, to obtain a placid 
lucidity without anv other content than “consciousness of exist- 
ing”; ( 4 ) to reintegrate the “opposites,” obtain the bliss of “pure 
consciousness.” 

But the itinerarv does not end here. The jhanas are followed by 
four other spiritual exercises, called samapattis , “attainments,” 
which prepare the ascetic for the final "enstasis.” Despite the de- 
tailed description that the texts give of them, these “states” are 

22 Physiologically, the fourth jhana is characterized by the arrest of respi- 
ration, assasa-passasa-nirndka. Paul Oltramare, La Theosuphie houdJhique, p. 
set, n 2 . 

23 Digha-niklwi, I. 132 fF. : tr Rhys D.uids. I. 217-1-9. 

2 l Cf. Ma]jhima-nika\a, 1. -ra t fF : Yasuhar.dhu, .li-hidharmak-da. tr. L. de 
la Yallee Poussin, IV, I07: VIII, 161. Excellent .Utah 'is 01 (imho F.\i-la, 
La Dot t rind del mvegiin. pp 2 20 - 2 1 On the pseudo dh\anas. see Note V, 3. 
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difficult to understand. They correspond to experiences too far re- 
moved not onlv from those of normal consciousness but also from 
the extrarational (mystical or poetic) experiences comprehensible 
to Occidentals. However, it would be wrong to explain them as 
hypnotic inhibitions. As we shall see, the monk’s lucidity during 
the course of his meditation is constantly verified; in addition, 
hypnotic sleep and trance are obstacles with which Indian treatises 
on meditation are perfectly familiar and against which they con- 
stantly warn the aspirant. The four last dhyanas (in the terminol- 
ogy of asceticism, samapattis) are described as follows: “And 
again . . . the Bhikkhu, by passing beyond the consciousness of 
form, by putting an end to the sense of resistance [ ‘ patigha , the 
contact from which all sensation results)], by paying no heed to the 
idea of distinction, thinking: ‘The space is infinite,' reaches up to 
and remains in the mental state in which the mind is concerned only 
with the consciousness of the infinity of space. . . . And again 
. . . by passing quite beyond the consciousness of space as infinite, 
thinking- 'Cognition is infinite,’ rhej reaches up to and remains in 
the mental state in which the mind is concerned only with the infin- 
ity of cognition ~X.B., consciousness proves to be infinite as soon 
as it is no longer limited by sensory and mental experiences]]. . . . 
And again, by passing quite beyond the consciousness of the in- 
finity of cognition, thinking: ‘There is nothing that really is,’ Thej 
reaches up to and remains in the mental state in which the mind is 
concerned only with the unreality of things ^ak incan nay at an a, 
“nihility””. Then that sense of even thing being within the sphere 
of infinite cognition, that he just had, passes away. And there 
arises in him a consciousness, subtle but vet actual, of unreality as 
the object of his thought. And he becomes a person conscious of 
that.” r ' 

It would serve no purpose to comment on each of these stages, 
making use of the plentiful texts in the literature of later Bud- 
dhism, unless we were interested in reconstructing the psychology 

25 Dlgha-mklya, I, 1S.3 If.; tr. Rhys Davids, I, 240-50. 
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and metaphysics of Buddhist scholasticism . 26 But since what con- 
cerns us here is essentially the morphology of meditation, we shall 
proceed to the ninth and last samapatti. “So from the time 
that the Bhikkhu is thus conscious in a way brought about by him- 
self [Being in dhyana, he cannot receiye ideas from outside; he is 
sakasannlj, he goes on from one stage to the next . . . until he 
reaches the summit of consciousness. And when he is on the sum- 
mit it may occur to him: ‘To be thinking at all is the inferior state. 
’Twere better not to be thinking. Were I to go on thinking and 
fancying , 27 these ideas, these states of consciousness, I have 
reached to, would pass away, but others, coarser ones, might arise. 
So I will neither think nor fancy any more.’ And he does not. And 
to him neither thinking any more, nor fancying, the ideas, the 
states of consciousness, he had, pass away; and no others, coarser 
than they, arise. So he falls into trance.” 2S Another text, of a later 
period, still more directly indicates the major importance of the 
ninth and last samapatti: “Venerable monks, acquire the samapatti 
that consists in the cessation of all conscious perception. The 
bhikku who has acquired it has nothing more to do.” 29 

Togins and Metaphysicians 

It has been observed that these dhyanas and samdpattis have more 
than one point in common with the various stages of samprajr'uita 
and asamprajnata samadhi in classic Yoga. Indeed, the Buddhists 
themselves admitted that yogins and non-Buddhist ascetics could 
have access to the four dhyanas and the four "attainments” and 
even to the last, the samapatti of “unconsciousness” (asamjFukama- 
patti). However, they denied the authenticity of this ninth sama- 
patti when it was obtained by non-Buddhists; they believed that 
“the samapatti of the destruction of consciousness and sensation” 

•26 See Note V, 4. 

27 Abhisarrikharewam, perhaps "perfecting" or "planning out.” (Rhvs 
Da\ ids’ note. ) 

2S Digha-nikaya, I, 1SK tr. Rhvs Dauds. I, 2 5 1 . 

29 Santideva, Sikylsamuccd-.j, ed. Cecil Bc'dall. p 4S. 
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( samjnaveditanirodha samapatti) was a discovery of the Buddha’s 
and constituted contact with nirvana. 30 Now, if they forbade access 
to nirvana to non-Buddhists, while still admitting the validity of 
their jhanas, this was undoubtedly because these “heretics” did not 
recognize the truth revealed by the Buddha. In other words, the 
unconditioned could not be reached solely by mystical meditation; 
the road leading to the unconditioned must be understood, other- 
wise the aspirant ran the risk of taking up his abode in one or an- 
other “heaven,” while believing that he had attained nirvana. 

This brings us to the problem of “gnosis” and of the “mystical 
experience” — a problem that was destined to play a fundamental 
role in the history of Buddhism (but which remains of capital im- 
portance in the entire history of Indian spirituality). The two 
trends — that of the “experimentalists” (the jhdins), if we may so 
express ourselves, and that of the “speculatives” (the dhammayo- 
gas ) — are two constants of Buddhism. The canonical texts very 
early tried to bring them into agreement. A sutra of the Anguttara- 
nikaya (III, 355), to which L. de la Vallee Poussin has several 
times drawn our attention, says: “The monks who devote them- 
selves to ecstasy [The jhainsj blame the monks who are attached to 
doctrine [[the dhammayogasj, and vice versa. On the contrary, they 
should esteem one another. Few, verily, are those who pass their 
time touching with their bodies [[i.e., “realizing,” “experiencing”)] 
the immortal element [_amata dhatu; i.e., nirvana'}. Few, too, are 
they who see the deep reality f arthapada ? , penetrating it by prajnd, 
bv intellect.” The text emphasizes the extreme difficulty of the two 
“wavs”: gnosis, and experience through meditation. And rightly — 
for few, indeed, are they w ho have an experience of nirvana; and no 
less few are they who “see” reality as it is and who — through that 
intellectual vision — conquer liberation. In the course of time, all 
means of approaching the Buddha by the way of “experience” will 
become equivalent; he who learns and understands the canon as- 
similates the “doctrinal body” of the Buddha; the pilgrim who 

SO On all ti'.is. see La Vallee Poussin, “Musila et Xarada’’ ( Melanges 
chinois et bouddmque n V 'lDSN . pp. CIO rF. 
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visits a stupa containing relics of the Enlightened One gains access 
to the mystical architectonic body of the same Buddha. But in the 
first stage of Buddhism, the problem that arose was the same prob- 
lem that had arisen for Samkhya-Yoga: which has the primacy, 
“intelligence” or “experience”? 

There is sufficient evidence to prove that the Buddha always 
closely connected knowledge with a meditational experience of the 
yogic type. For him, knowledge was of little value so long as it was 
not “realized” in personal experience of it. As for meditational 
experience, it is the “truths” discovered by the Buddha that vali- 
dated it. Take, for example, the statement: “The body is perish- 
able.” It is only by contemplating a corpse that one would assimi- 
late this truth. But contemplation of a corpse would have no value 
for salvation if it did not rest upon a truth (this body is perishable; 
all bodies are perishable; there is no salvation except in the law of 
the Buddha, etc.). All the truths revealed by the Buddha must be 
tested in the yogic fashion — that is, must be meditated and ex- 
perienced. 

It is for this reason that Ananda, the Master’s favorite disciple, 
although unequaled in learning (according to the Theragathas, 
v. I0d4, he had learned eighty-two thousand of the Buddha’s own 
dharnmas and two thousand of those of his fellow disciples), was 
nevertheless excluded from the council; he was not an arhat — that 
is, he had not had a perfect “yogic experience.” “As for the st/ia- 
vira Ananda, who has listened to, memorized, recited, and medi- 
tated upon all sorts of sutras , his wisdom rpraji ia~ is vast, whereas 
his thought concentration [ 'citta samgra/uT is poor. Now, one must 
unite these two qualities in order to gain the state (that consists in) 
the destruction of impurities Earhatshipj.” ' n A famous text in the 
Samyutta-nikdya (II, 115) confronts Muslla and Xarada, each 
of them representing a particular degree of Buddhist perfection. 
Both possess the same knowledge, but Xarada does not consider 

SI Xagarjuna, Mahdprjjhdplrdmitdkd'tra, tr. after E. Lamotte, Le Traite 
Je la grande vertu de sagcsse, I. 2 . The Sanskrit o-itrin.il ;> lest, but the work 

has been preserved in several Chinese and Tibetan translations. 
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himself an arhat, since he has not himself experienced “contact with 
nirvana.” He puts it as follows: “It is just as if, friend, there were 
in the jungle-path a well, and neither rope nor drawer of water. 
And a man should come by foredone with heat, far gone with heat, 
wearv, trembling, athirst. He should look down into the well. 
Verilv in him would be the knowledge: — Water! — yet would he 
not be in a position to touch it.” 32 

According to the A nguttara-n ikdya (III, 355), the two meth- 
ods — that of the “experimentalists” (the jhdins ) and that of the 
“speculatives” (the dhammayogas ) — are equally indispensable for 
obtaining arhatship. For the passions, the “impurities” (Mesa), are 
of two categories: “(l) Mesas of the intellect, ‘views’ r drstQ, 
‘errors,’ aberration ~mohaj: belief in the ‘I,’ etc.; ( 2 ) Mesas of the 
emotions, which in our language are the ‘passions’ — that is, aver- 
sion and desire. To destroy ‘errors’ is not to destrov ‘passions’; 
the fact that the ascetic has recognized the impermanent and harm- 
ful character of pleasant things does not prevent him from continu- 
ing to consider them pleasant and desiring them.” 33 “Experience,” 
then, is indispensable for salvation. But, on the other hand, the 
“experimental knowledge” given by the four jhdnas and the sama- 
pattis does not lead to nirvana unless it is illuminated by “wisdom.” 
Certain sources even hold that “wisdom” by itself can ensure gain- 
ing nirvana, without any need for recourse to “vogic experiences.” 
Harivarman, for example, believes that only “concentration” 
( samddhi ) is necessary, to the exclusion of the other meditational 
exercises ( samapatti ). There are arhats who have entered nirvana 
without possessing any of the five abhijnds (“miraculous powers”), 
but no one has ever reached it without possessing the “knowledge 
of the disappearance of vices” (dsravaksaya), which alone can confer 
sanctity. But Harivarman shows evidence of an antimvstical, anti- 
ecstatic tendency, 3i which is also perceptible in other sources; ac- 

32 The Bod of ike Kindred Sayings tr. C. A. F. Rhys Davids and F. L. 
Woodward. II, sj. Cf. other text.- in La Yuiiee Poussin, "Musila et N'arada,’’ 
pp. 191 ff. 

5J La Yuiiee Poussin, "Mu-ila et N'arada,’’ p. 193; cf. Lamotte, p. 213 . 

3 1 La Yuiiee Poussin, p. 20 O. 
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cording to the abhidharma doctrine, for example, the prajnd- 
vimukta, the “dry saint,” he who is liberated by wisdom ( prajila ), 
gains nirvana in exactly the same way as does he who has had the 
experience of the mrodhasamapatti. It is easy to divine, in this 
defense of the “dry saint,” a resistance, on the part of theologians 
and metaphysicians, to yogic excesses. We shall have occasion to 
return to this. 

The “Miraculous Pozvers’’ 

For the moment, let us note that the road to nirvana — as, in classic 
Yoga, the road to samadhi — leads to the possession of “miraculous 
powers” ( siddhi , Pali iddhi). Now, for the Buddha (as, later, for 
Patanjali), this raised a new problem. On the one hand, the 
“powers” are inevitably acquired in the course of initiation, and, 
for that very reason, constitute valuable indications of the monk’s 
spiritual progress; on the other hand, they are doubly dangerous, 
since they tempt the monk with a vain “magical mastery of the 
world” and, in addition, are likely to cause confusion in the minds 
of unbelievers. For the iddhis cannot be avoided; they, as it were, 
constitute the new experiential categories of the “mystical body” 
that the monk is engaged in creating for himself. The Buddhist 
monk, we must remember, like the Brahmanizing or “heretical” 
yogin, must die to his earthly life in order to be reborn in an uncon- 
ditioned state. Now. death to the profane condition is manifested, 
on the physiological, psychological, and spiritual planes, by a series 
of mystical experiences and magical powers, which announce noth- 
ing less than the adept’s passage from the conditioned to freedom. 
The possession of the iddhis is not equivalent to deliverance; but 
these “miraculous powers” prove that the monk is in the process of 
deconditioning himself, that he has suspended the laws of nature, 
in whose cogs he was being crushed, condemned to suffer the 
karmic determinism forever. Consequently, the possession o i iddhis 
is not harmful in itself: but the monk must be careful not to suc- 
cumb to their temptation and, above all, must avoid exhibiting such 

35 Ibid., p. ‘215. 
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powers before noninitiates. We shall soon see what reasons the 
Buddha found for forbidding the use and display of siddhis. 

We remind the reader that the “miraculous powers” are one of 
the five classes of “superknowledges” ( abhijna ), which are: (l) 
siddhv, (2) the divine eye ( divyacaksus ); ( 3 ) divine hearing [div- 
yasrotra ); (4) knowledge of another’s thought {faracittajndna ) , 
and (5) recollection of previous existences {purvanirvdsdnusmrti) . 
None of these five abhijnds (in Pali, abhinnd ) differs from the 
“powers” at the disposal of the non-Buddhist yogin. 36 Even the 
preliminaries of the meditation that makes it possible to obtain 
them are similar to those in non-Buddhist Yoga: mental purity, 
serenity, etc. “With his heart thus serene, made pure, translucent, 
cultured, devoid of evil, supple, ready to act, firm, and imperturb- 
able, he applies and bends down his mind to the modes of the 
Wondrous Gift [Jddhij . He enjoys the Wondrous Gift in its vari- 
ous modes — being one he becomes many, or having become many 
becomes one again; he becomes visible or invisible; he goes, feeling 
no obstruction, to the further side of a wall or rampart or hill, as if 
through air; he penetrates up and down through solid ground, as 
if through water; he walks on water without breaking through, as if 
on solid ground; he travels cross-legged in the sky, like the birds 
on the wing; even the Moon and the Sun, so potent, so mighty 
though they be, does he touch and feel with his hand; he reaches in 
the bodv even up to the heaven of Brahma. . . . With that clear 
Heavenlv Ear surpassing the ear of men, he hears sounds both hu- 
man and celestial, whether far or near. . . . Penetrating with his 
own heart the hearts of other beings, of other men, he knows them. 

. . . With his heart thus serene ((etc ”, he directs and bends down 
his mind to the knowledge of the memory of his previous tem- 
porary states.” 37 

The same list of powers occurs in the Akdnkhexa-sutta; for each 
iddhi, a particular jhana must be practiced. “If a priest f bhikku~, O 

.86 See Note V. .5. 

i’7 SlmanRjpha!d-ydtid, .s7 ff. ( Dlgfu-niLna , I, 78 ff.): tr. Rhvs Davids 
( rnodirieu : . I, s-'-yO. 
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priests, should frame a wish, as follows: ‘Let me exercise the vari- 
ous magical powers, — let me being one become multiform, let me 
being multiform become one . . . and let me go with my body 
even up to the Brahma-world,’ then must he be perfect in the pre- 
cepts, bring his thoughts to a state of quiescence, practice diligentlv 
the trances, etc.” 3S In this way, one gains clairaudience, divines 
what goes on in the heart of others, perceives previous existences, 
sees how beings pass from one state of existence to another, etc. 

These lists of siddhis ( = iddhis ) are for the most part stereo- 
typed, and they occur in all the ascetic and mystical literatures of 
India . 39 The yogins of the Buddha’s time possessed such “mystical 
powers,” and the Buddha did not question their genuineness anv 
more than he doubted the genuineness of their yogic ecstasies. But 
the Buddha did not encourage his disciples to seek siddhis. The one 
true problem was deliverance, and the possession of “powers” 
entailed the danger that it might turn the monk away from his 
original goal, nirvana. In reaction against contemporary excesses 
in mysticism and magic, the Buddha never failed to remind his 
hearers that the elements of the problem, together with its solu- 
tion, were within man as man. “It is in this fathom-long carcase, 
friend, with its impressions and its ideas, that, I declare, lies the 
world, and the cause of the world, and the cessation of the world, 
and the course of action that leads to the cessation of the world.” 4J 
For, if it was true that the monk must die to his profane condition 
in order that he might hope to attain the unconditioned, it was not 
less true that, if he let himself be tempted by the “miraculous 
powers,” he ran the risk of fixing his abode in a higher mode of 
existence, the mode of gods and magicians — and of forgetting the 
final goal, integration of the Absolute. In addition, the possession 
of one or another “miraculous power” in no way furthered the 
propagation of the Buddhist message; other yogins and ecstatics 

38 Majjhima-n ika\ a , I, St ff ; Warren, pp. 303-04. 

39 See above, p. Sj, the list present'd by Ritanjali. 

40 Anguttard-niiaxd, II, -ts; Surnyutta-nikuya, I, 64. tr. C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, I, 36. 
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could perform the same miracles. Even worse, one could obtain 
“powers” through magic, without undergoing any inner transfor- 
mation. Nonbelievers could well suppose that what they witnessed 
was only the result of some magical charm. “Suppose that a [^Bud- 
dhist' brother enjoys the possession, in various ways, of mystic 
power [_iddhn — from being one he becomes multiform, from being 
multiform he becomes one [[etc.]. . . . And some believer, of 
trusting heart, should behold him doing so. Then that believer 
should announce the fact to an unbeliever. . . . Then that un- 
believer should say to him: ‘Well, Sir! there is a certain charm 
called the Gandhara Charm. It is by the efficacy thereof that he per- 
forms all this.’ . . . Well, Kevaddha! it is because I perceive danger 
in the practice of mystic wonders, that I loathe, and abhor, and am 
ashamed thereof.” And if the Buddhist brother manifested the 
yogic power of divining the thoughts and feelings of others, etc., 
the unbeliever could say to him: “ ‘Sir! there is a charm called the 
Jewel Charm. It is by the efficacy thereof that he performs all 
this.’ ” 41 It is for this reason that the Buddha forbade the display 
of siddhis: “You are not, O bhikkus, to display before the laity the 
superhuman power of Iddhi. Whosoever does so shall be guilty of a 
dukkata [[evil deed].” 42 

Knowledge of Previous Existences 

Among the five (or six) superknowledges ( abhijna ) a place is 
always given to the ability to remember one's former lives. 40 Like 
all tiie other siddhis and abhijhas , this mystical knowledge is also a 
part of the pan-Indian occult tradition: Patanjali lists it among the 

41 KezvJJhd-sultd, 4 If . ( Dighd-nilaya , I, 212 tf.); tr. Rhys Davids, I, 
UT 7 f. 

12 Vind\J. II, 112; rinayj Texts, III. si. 

4-; In other cla-'iricjtions this yn^x prowess constitutes the first of the 
tl'.ic-L -i. it-rces izxk.d) or the eitrhth of the ‘‘powers of wisdom'' (j/iuna or 
Acconlmc to Buddhist scholasticism, the latter belong only to 
B-AdnuS wherca- the jWiyfiJ.t and iid\js are attainable by others, too; cf. 
1’yd Demi A die, “Sur la Mem.ure des existences anterieures” ( Bulletin de 
iEi-Ac Jrdrhxue d' Extrimt.-O’-unt, XXVII ]l927]), p. 283 . 
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“perfections,” 44 and the Buddha himself frequently admits that the 
samanas and Brahmans are able to remember even a considerable 
number of their previous lives. “Some recluse fsamanal or Brah- 
man by means of ardor, of exertion, of application, of earnestness, 
of careful thought, reaches up to such rapture of heart that, rapt in 
heart, he calls to mind his various dwelling-places in times gone 
by— in one birth, or in two, or three, or four, or five, or ten, or 
twenty, or thirty, or forty, or fifty, or a hundred, or a thousand, or 
in several hundreds or thousands ... of births — to the effect 
that 'There I had such and such a name, was of such and such a 
lineage and caste, lived on such and such food, experienced such 
and such pains and pleasures, had such and such a span of vears. 
And when I fell from thence, I was reborn in such and such a place 
under such and such a name, in such and such a lineage. . . . And 
when I fell from thence, I was reborn here.’ Thus does he recollect, 
in full detail both of condition and of custom, his \ arious duelling- 
places in times gone by. And he says to himself: ‘Eternal is the 
soul; and the world, giving birth to nothing new, is steadfast as a 
mountain peak, as a pillar firmly fixed.’ ” 45 

But the Buddha refuses to accept the philosophical conclusions 
drawn by the samanas and Brahmans from their remembrance of 
their former lives — the eternity of the Self and the world. More 
precisely, he declines to draw any conclusion from it: “Now of 
these, brethren, the Tathagata knows that these speculations thus 
arrived at, thus insisted on, will have such and such a result, such 
and such an effect on the future condition of those who trust in 
them. That does he know, and he knozcs also other things far be- 
yond . . . and haring that know ledge he is not puffed up, and thus un- 
tarnished he has, in his own heart, realised the way of escape from 
them.” 46 The Buddha’s refusal to discourse on the metaphysical 
consequences that might be drawn from one or another supra- 

4 1 Toga-sutras, III, 18 . 

45 Digha-nikd\d, I, 13 If.: tr. Rhys Davids, I, 47 f.; cf. also Digha, III. 
10 s ff. 

46 Ibid., I, 16-17; tr. Rhys Davids. I, 29 [ italics ours). 
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normal experience is a part of his teaching; he will not let himself 
he draw n into idle discussions of the ultimate reality. In the text 
just cited, the samanas and Brahmans postulated the “eternity” of 
the world and the Self, because they had found the same world and 
the same Self a hundred thousand existences previously. Now, this 
was not a necessary conclusion, for the samanas and Brahmans al- 
ways recalled an existence in time — and the problem for the Buddha, 
the problem of Yoga, was precisely “emergence from time,” 
entrance into the unconditioned; observations made wfithin the 
infinite cycle of transmigrations provided no data for any deduc- 
tions as to the “reality” whose beginning had been beyond the 
karmic cycle. 

Like the samanas and Brahmans, the Buddhist monks attempted 
to recollect their earlier lives. “With heart thus steadfast, clari- 
fied and purified ... it was thus that I applied my heart to the 
knowledge which recalled my earlier existences. I called to mind 
mv divers existences in the past, — a single birth, then two . . . 
Land so on, toj a hundred thousand births, many an aeon of disin- 
tegration of the world, many an aeon of its redintegration.” 47 
As we see, it is the same superknowledge, whether among the 
Buddhists or among the non-Buddhists. “In what does this knowl- 
edge consist? The texts do not tell us: they show how the heretics 
derive the notion of eternity from their knowledge of their former 
h\es, but what conclusion the Buddhists draw from the same 
knowledge will not be stated until the abhidharma literature comes 
into existence. It seems, then, that in the early sutras the memory 
of former existences is still conceived in the spirit of Yoga, simply 
as a form of supernatural knowledge.” 14 From the Mahavibhasa on, 
what a Buddhist monk can gain from this superknowledge is 
stated: it is disgust with impermanence. And the same opinion is 
held bv Yasubundhu in his Abhidharmakosa , 49 

But it would seem that this late justification by Buddhist scho- 

47 M.iiihimj-ni'-2\j. I, 22 ff ; tr. Chalmers. Further Dulugues, I, 15. Cf. 
other texts. Dorn. c\ .He, p. Js t. 

Deme\ rile, p. 292 . 49 Ibid., pp. 292 rf. 
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lasticism is incorrect; it is, rather, proof of the triumph of the 
“speculatives” over the “experimentalists,” of theory over yogic 
mysticism. As for the use to which the Buddha put knowledge of 
former lives, if we lack precise statements on the subject, the 
canonical texts afford allusions enough for us to orient ourselves. 
Thus, for a beginning, let us recall that the Buddha attached great 
importance to memory as such; the gods lose their divine condition 
and fall from their heavens when “their memory is troubled.” 50 
Even more: inability to remember all of one's former existences is 
equivalent to metaphysical ignorance. Buddha enlarges on the case 
of the gods who fall from their heavens because of their defective 
memories. Some, having become men, withdraw from the world, 
practice asceticism and meditation, and, by virtue of their yogic 
exercises, become able to remember their former existences, 
but not all of them , 51 in other words, they do not remember the 
beginning of their series of lives — and, because of this "forgetting,’ 
they have a false view of the eternity of the world and the gods. 
The Buddha, then, set a very high value on the ability to remember 
previous lives. This mystical ability made it possible to reach the 
“beginning of time” — which, as we shall see in a moment, implied 
“emerging from time.” 

xAnanda or other disciples “remembered their births” {jatim 
saranti), were among the “rememberers of their births” ( jiitis - 
sara). Coomaraswamy has shown 52 that the epithet jdtissaro 53 
suggests Agni's epithet, Jatavedas, for Agni too ‘ knows all 
births” ( z'isva veda janimd) and is the "All-knower (zvsz’az'it) A 

Yamadeva, author of a famous Rg-Vedic hymn, said of himself. 
“Being now in the womb ygarbhe nu san_, I have known all the 
births of the gods.” 56 "Thus spake Yamadeva, lying in the 

50 Digha-nikaya, I, 19. 51 Ibid. 

51 ‘ Recollection. Indian and Platonic,” Journal of the American Oriental 
Sucietx Supplement. Ill (Apr.-June. I.ortl, 1 -is 

53 Milinda Pahha , Ts, etc. 5+ Rg-l eJa, \ I. 15, 13. 

55 Ibid., Ill, 29, 7, etc. 

56 Ibid.. IV, 11 , l . According to the Garbha Upanisad (III, 4), memory of 
uterine life is lost at birth. 
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womb.” 37 Kpsna "knows all his births.” 58 Hence, for Brahmanism 
as for the Buddha, memory (in short, knowledge) was a "divine” 
and most precious faculty; “he who knows,” “he who recollects,” 
proves that he is “concentrated”; distraction, forgetfulness, 
ignorance, “fall,” are causally connected situations and modes of 
behavior. 

The scholastic Buddhist texts give us some details of the tech- 
nique employed. “It is the faculty that consists in retracing in 
memory the days, months, and years until one arrives at one’s 
time in the womb and finally at one’s past lives: one existence, ten, 
a hundred, a thousand, ten thousand, a koti of existences. The 
great arhats and the Pratveka Buddhas can even remember back 
through 80,000 great kalpas. The great Bodhisattvas and the 
Buddhas remember an unlimited number of kalpas.” 39 According to 
the Abhidharmakosa (VII, 123 ), “the ascetic who wants to remem- 
ber his earlier lives begins by grasping the character of the thought 
that has just perished; from this thought he proceeds back, con- 
sidering the immediately successive states of his present existence, 
to the thought of his conception. When he remembers a moment of 
thought in the intermediate existence \jintardbhava'}, abhijna is 
realized.” 60 

The procedure, then, consists in starting from a particular 
moment, the nearest to the present moment, and traveling through 
time backward ( pat Homan , Skr. pratiloman, “against the fur”), in 
order to arrive ad originem, when the first life “burst” into the 
world, setting time in motion: thus one reaches the paradoxical 
moment beyond which time did not exist because nothing was vet 
manifested. The meaning and the end of this yogic technique, 
which consists in unrolling time in reverse, are perfectly clear. 
Through it the practitioner obtains the true superknowledge, for 
he not only succeeds in re-cognizing all his former lives, but he 
reaches the very "beginning of the world”; proceeding backward 
against the stream, one must necessarily come to the point of 

57 .htjr c \j lr.in-._ikj, II, 5. 5 s B/ugaijJ Gita, IV, 5. 

59 Larnuttc, p. 332. 60 Ibid., p. 352 , n. 2 . 
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departure, which, in the last analysis, coincides with the cosmog- 
ony, with the first cosmic manifestation. To relive one’s past lives 
is equivalent to understanding them, and, in a certain measure, to 
“burning” one’s “sins” — the sum, that is, of the acts performed 
under the domination of ignorance and transmitted from life to life 
by the law of karma. But there is something still more important: 
One arrives at the beginning of time and one finds nontime, the 
eternal present that preceded the temporal experience begun by 
the first fallen human life. In other words, one “touches” the non- 
conditioned state that preceded man’s fall into time and the wheel 
of existences. This is as much as to say that, setting out from any 
moment of temporal duration, one can succeed in exhausting that 
duration by traveling through it in the reverse direction, and will 
finally reach nontime, eternity. But to do so was to transcend the 
human condition and enter nirvana. This is what led the Buddha to 
declare that he alone had re-cognized all his former existences, 
whereas the arhats, while the}' knew a large number of their past 
lives, were far from knowing them all; as to the samanas and Brah- 
mans, they hastened, as we have seen, to formulate certain philo- 
sophical theories on the reality of the world and the Self, instead of 
penetrating deeper into the past and beholding the dissolution of 
all these “realities” (for the one true reality, the Absolute, could 
not be formulated in the language of the current philosophies). 

It is easy to see the importance of this memory of former lives 
for the yogic technique whose aim was to emerge from time. But 
Buddha did not claim that this was the only means. According to 
him, it was perfectly possible to get beyond time — that is, to 
abolish the human condition — by taking advantage of the “favor- 
able moment” (ksana), by obtaining “instantaneous illumina- 
tion” (the cka-ksanahh/sambodhi of the Mahayanist writers), which 
“broke time” and allowed “egress” from it by a rupture of planes . 61 

61 See Ehade, "Svrnbohsro.es indiens.” pp. 106 tf. The reader will certainly 
have noted the correspondence between the yogic technique for recollecting 
former lives and the psychoanalytical method of reccnsutut.ng and. through a 
corrected understanding, assim.lunng ones memories of earliest childhood. 
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The Paribbajakas 

In the days of the Buddha there were countless groups of wander- 
ing ascetics, vogins, and “sophists.” Some of these groups had 
existed from post-Vedic times. 62 It was a period of luxuriant 
spiritual vitality — together with monks and mystics, we find dia- 
lecticians, formidable magicians, and even “materialists” and 
nihilists, the forerunners of the Carvakas and the Lokayatas. About 
most of them we know little more than their names. Their doc- 
trines receive fragmentary mention in the Buddhist and Jaina 
texts; but since both the Buddhists and the Jainists combated them, 
they are usually distorted and ridiculed. However, it is probable 
that among these monks and wandering ascetics ( paribbajaka , Skr. 
parivrdjaka) there were strong personalities, teachers of bold and 
revolutionary doctrines. 

The Buddhist texts contain several lists of dialecticians and 
wandering ascetics contemporary with the Buddha; the best 
known is the one preserved in the Samafinaphala-sutta , 63 which 
summarizes the views of six famous sumanas. Each is described as 
“head of a community” (gandcariyo) , famous “founder of a sect” 
(titthakano ) , respected as a saint (sadhusammato ) , venerated by 
many people, and advanced in age. Purapa Kassapa seems to have 
preached the uselessness of action; Makkhali Gosala, the head of 
the Auvikas, maintained a strict determinism, and we shall have 
occasion to return to him. Ajita Kesakambala professed a material- 
ism very like that of the Carvakas; Pakudha Kaccayuna, the peren- 
nialitv of the seven “bodies”; Sanjaya Yelatthaputta, an obscure 
agnosticism; and the Xigantha Xataputta, probably skepticism. 
We find allusions to the doctrines of the “heretics” in other Bud- 
dhist texts, especially in the Mdjjhima-mkayd (I, 5 Id tf. ), Sarn- 
\ uttj-nikiiyd (III, 6' ,9 ) , Anguttara-mkaya (III, 385 tf'.); the last 
abo gives a list of ten religious orders contemporary with tile 

62 See above, p. 13 S. 61 Dlghd-mk J'.a, I, i~ ff. 
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Buddha (III, 276-77), but we know almost nothing about their 
spiritual techniques. 

In general, the majority of the “heretical” groups shared with 
the Buddha and Mahavira the same critical attitude toward the 
traditional values of Brahmanism; thev rejected the revealed char- 
acter of the Vedas and the doctrine of sacrifice, as they did the 
metaphysical speculations of the Upanisads. In addition, some of 
them (Makkhali Gosala, for example) showed an interest in the 
structures of organic life and the laws of nature — an interest un- 
known before this time. 

A distinction might perhaps be made between the pure ascetics 
( tdpasa ) and the dialecticians (paribbdjaka) ; the latter did not 
practice any severe mortifications. The Anguttara-nikaxa mentions 
two classes of paribbajakas : afinatitthyia paribbajakas and brarnana 
paribbajakas ; the latter chiefly discussed samdittika dhamma (prob- 
lems connected with material reality), while the former applied 
themselves to transcendental problems. 

Buddha had several encounters w ith paribbajakas of these two 
classes. With one such, Potthapada, he argued on the soul; with 
another, Nigrodha, on the value of the ascetic life; with a third, 
Ajita, on the “states of consciousness” ( paheasatani cittatthandni), 
etc. The texts that record these conversations emphasize the Bud- 
dha’s answers rather than the doctrines and customs of the parib- 
bdjakas. At least we know that, although criticizing Brahmanic 
institutions, they led lives of considerable austerity, and that thev 
practiced prdndyama, which once again proves the pan-Indian 
character of Yoga techniques. 

From the allusions in the Pali texts, we can sometimes identify 
certain specific mortifications. Thus, for example, in the Kassapa- 
Sihanada-sutta, Kassapa mentions ascetics who remain constantly 
standing, others who sleep on spikes, on a board, or on the ground, 
others who eat the dung of cows. etc. (probably in order to remain 
in permanent penitence, for the Hindus attribute a purifying power 
to these substances )/ 4 Each of these ascetics bears the name of the 

64 Dighd-nika\d . I, 167 rT.; tr. Rhys Davids, I, a 41 if. 
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particular mortification he practices. In this exacerbated penitence, 
we can recognize the same trend toward absolute asceticism that is 
still to be found in modern India. Probably the spiritual experience 
of the ascetics was extremely rudimentary, and the value they 
attributed to penitence was purely magical. We have no informa- 
tion as to their techniques, if they had any. 

In the Udumbarika Slhanada Suttanta, the Buddha reproaches the 
paribbujdkas with being infatuated with their own asceticism, 
despising other men, believing that they have gained their end and 
boasting of it, having an exaggerated idea of their abilities, etc . 65 
This text proves that severe asceticism was also sometimes 
practiced bv wandering ascetics, though in general it is character- 
istic of “those of the forest” ( tapasa ) . The Buddha's opinion of the 
ascetics is made clear in the Kassapa-Sikanada-sutta, where he tells 
Kassapa that what characterizes the true samana (recluse) or 
brahmana is not his outward appearance, his penitence, or his 
physical mortification, but inner discipline, charity, self-mastery, a 
mind emancipated from superstitions and automatisms, etc . 66 

Makkhali Gosdla and the Ajivikas 

Among the “heads of communities” and “founders of sects,” 
Maskann (Makkhali) Gosala, the head of the Ajivikas, stands out 
in somber majesty. A former disciple, and later the adversarv, of 
Mahavira, he was regarded by the Buddha as his most dangerous 
rnal. Attacked and vilified to the utmost by the Buddhists and 
jamas, the practices and doctrines of the Ajivikas are hard to re- 
construct. The Ajlvika canon comprised a complex svstem of 
philosophy, but except for a few citations m books bv its opponents, 

nothing of it has survived. Yet the Ajlvika movement had a lonc r 

*• 

history: preceding Buddhism and Jainism bv several generations it 
did not disappear until the fourteenth centurv. Gosala did not 
claim to have founded the Ajlvika order; according to a Jaina text 

6.3 I: a! . III. 1> tr . tr. Rh’.s Davids. Ill, 5 9 S'. 

66 Ib.d , I, 160 if., tr. Rhvs Davids. I. 034 tf’. 
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the Bhagavati Sutra, he held that he was the twentv-fourth 
tirthankara of his epoch, and the names of some of his legendary 
predecessors have come down to us. The etymology of the word 
ajlvika remains obscure; A. F. R. Hoernle explains it by the root 
ajlva, “mode of life, or profession, of any particular class of peo- 
ple,” 67 but it could equally well derive from the expression a fivdt, 
“as long as life,” alluding to a fundamental doctrine of the sect, 
the necessity of passing through a vast number of existences be- 
fore obtaining liberation. 

What distinguished Gosala from all his contemporaries was his 
rigorous fatalism. “Human effort is ineffective” ( n’atthi puri- 
sakara) — such was the essence of his message, and the cornerstone 
of his system is contained in a single word: niyati, “fatality,” 
“destiny.” According to the summary of his doctrine in the 
Sdnuinnaphala-sutta (do), Gosala believed that “there is ... no 
cause, either ultimate or remote, for the depravity of beings; they 
become depraved without reason and without cause. There is no 
cause . . . for the rectitude of beings; they become pure without 
reason and without cause. . . . [There is no such thing as[ one's 
own acts, or . . . the acts of another, or . . . human effort. 
There is no such thing as power or energy, or human strength or 
human vigor. All animals . . . creatures . . . beings . . . souls 
are without force and power and energy of their ow n. They are bent 
this way and that by their fate, by the necessary condition-' of the 
class to which they belong, by their individual nature.” 65 In other 
words, Gosala was in revolt against the pan-Indian doctrine of 
karma. According to him, every being must pursue its cycle through 
8,400,000 mahakalpas , at the end of which time liberation came 
spontaneously, without effort. To the Buddha, this implacable 
determinism was criminal; hence he attacked Makkhali Gosala 
more often than he did any other of his contemporaries; he re- 
garded the myall doctrine as the most dangerous of all. 

67 " Ajiv ika>," Kmycl.pdeJid of Religion and Ethics, ed. James Hastings, 
I, 25 !) 

68 Tr. Rhys Davids, I, 71. 
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As the disciple and companion of Mahavlra for several years, 
Gosala practiced asceticism, obtained magical powers, became the 
head of the Ajlvikas. He was known as taciturn ( Samyutta-nikaya , 
I, 66 , says that he had “abandoned speech”), and the fragments of 
his biography preserved in Buddhist and Jaina texts seem to show 
that, like others, Gosala was a powerful magician. He kills one of 
his disciples with his “magical fire.” 69 And his death (probably 
between 4S5 and 484 b.c.) was the result of a curse pronounced on 
him bv Mahavlra after the two had engaged in a tournament of 
magic. 

Initiation into the Ajlvika order had the archaic nature of initia- 
tions into traditional mystery societies. A reference in the com- 
mentary on the Tittira J at aka (III, 536—43) 70 shows that the 
neophvte was obliged to burn his hands by holding a hot object. A 
passage in the commentary on the Dhammapada (II, 52) 71 reveals 
another initiatory rite; the candidate was buried up to the neck, 
and his hairs were pulled out one by one. The Ajlvikas went com- 
pletely naked — a usage that antedated the appearance of Mahavlra 
and Makkhali Gosala. Like all ascetics, they begged their food and 
followed very strict rules of diet; many of them ended their lives by 
starving themselves to death. 72 Nevertheless, the Buddhists and 
Jainas cast doubt on their asceticism; the former accused them of 
worldliness, 73 the latter of unchastity. If we can believe Mahavlra, 
Makkhali Gosala held that it was not a sin for an ascetic to have 
intercourse with a woman. 74 These accusations very probably 
originated in polemics; on the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that, in India, sexual practices have always been used both to gain 
magical powers and to conquer a state of bliss bv force. 

Nothing has come down to us regarding the Ajlvikas’ spiritual 
techniques. It is true that Makkhali Gosala holds an original posi- 

69 \. L. Ba>ham, History and D*. trines of the Ajkikds, p. 60. 

TO Ibid., p. lOi. 71 Ibid., p. 106. 

7-1 Ibid , pp 1 -17 If 7.-1 Ibid., p. 1-Jj. 

7 l Hermann Jacobi, tr.. Gama Sutras : Sacred Books of the East, XLY), 
p. in. a'. e:i cr accusations of luma-ralitv, ibid., p. aid, jto if. 
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tion in the horizon of Indian thought. His deterministic conception 
led him to study natural phenomena and the laws of life; he pro- 
posed a classification of living beings in accordance with the num- 
ber of their senses, and outlined a doctrine of the transformations 
in nature (parinamavada) , based on accurate observations of the 
periodicity of vegetable life. But all this does not explain the 
Ajlvikas’ popular success and their survival for two millenniums. 
The doctrine of nixati offered nothing to attract people in general. 
We must suppose that the sect had its own ascetic tradition and its 
own secrets for meditation, and that it was this esoteric heritage 
that accounted for its survival. The supposition is supported by 
references to a sort of nirvana, comparable to the supreme heaven 
of other mystical schools (for nixati was not annulled ). 75 In anv 
case, about the tenth century the Ajlvikas, like the whole of India, 
adopted bhakti and ended by merging with the Pancaratras . 76 

Metaphysical Knoicledge and Mystical Experience 

Tension between the partisans of knowledge and the partisans of 
yogic experience can be traced throughout the history of Buddhism. 
Toward the beginning of our era. a third group entered the dispute 
— the partisans of bhakti. The attribution of soteriological value to 
faith in the Buddha (really in the dhamma revealed by the Buddha) 
is not entirely absent from the canonical texts. “All who have but 
faith in me and love for me. have heaven as their destiny.’’ 77 For 
“faith is the seed . . . faith is in this world the best property for a 
man.” 75 With time, and especially in response to the pressure of 
popular religious experiences, mystical devotion \\ ill become 
markedly important. The Boddhisattvas, the Amitabha, Avaloki- 
tesvara, and Manjusrl Buddhas, the innumerable celestial Buddhas, 

75 Basham, p. ‘26 1 . 

76 Ibid., pp. eso IF. On the Ajlvikas, see Note V, 6: on the Pancaratras, 
Note IV, .5. 

77 I. 1 1 2 . tr. Ch-liners. I. 100. 

7s Suita Xiplu. 76, 1 S 1 . tr, V. Fausboll, pp. 1 a, 50. 
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are creations of bhakti. Buddhism is no exception to the general 
trend of Indian spirituality. The process will be facilitated bv 
homologies between the several “bodies of the Buddha,” bv the 
growing importance of mantras, above all by the triumph of 
tantrism. 70 

For the moment, we shall confine our considerations to the ten- 
sion between the “philosophers” and the “disciples of Yoga.” 
Particularly interesting is Vasubandhu’s vast encvclopedia, the 
Abhidharmakosa. It contains more than one unmistakable reference 
to the value of “ecstasy” in obtaining nirvana , so But, even when he 
is discussing Yoga, Vasubandhu tries to rationalize mvstical ex- 
periences, to interpret them in terms of the school; not that he 
denies the value of “yogic ecstasy,” but, writing on the abhidharma, 
the “supreme dharma,” he is determined to remain on the plane 
of “philosophy.” For this kind of “supreme knowledge” is sup- 
posed to achieve the same result as yogic practice. The abhidharma 
set out to demonstrate the fluidity and, in the last analysis, the un- 
reality of the external world and of all experience that partook of 
it; for “reality” so called was in fact only a succession of instan- 
taneous and evanescent events. Now, for the “speculatives,” clear, 
thorough, and pitiless analysis of “reality” was a means of salva- 
tion, for it destroyed the world by reducing its apparent soliditv to 
a series of momentary appearances. Hence, he who understood the 
ontological unreality of the various “composite” universes — 
physical, vital, psychic, mental, metaphysical, and so on — at the 
same time entered the transcendental plane of the Absolute, the 
unconditioned and incomposite, and could attain deliverance. 

Buddha ghasa's 1'isuddhimagga, “Way of Purity,” the fullest and 
most learned treatise on meditation produced by Hinavana Bud- 
dhism (c. the middle of the fifth centime of our era), shows the 
same orientation. The stages of meditation are classified, ex- 
plained, justified by canonical texts, interpreted “rationallv.” 
Naturally, all the traditional motifs of Indian asceticism and medi- 
See Kiev.. »;> Jim n. so E.g., II, K>, VI, 4J, VIII, VJ, etc. 
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tation are present: lists of siddhis, il meditation on the impurities of 
the body , 512 the spiritual profit to be gained from oral description 
of the elements composing the human body , 53 transfiguration by 
fixing thought on the Buddha , 54 concentration on the rhythm of 
respiration , 83 and so on. But it is clear that Buddhaghosa's principal 
aim is to justify all these practices, to make them comprehensible, 
almost “logical.” The last chapter of his long work is entitled “On 
the Advantages of Developing Understanding,” and one section of 
it 86 is devoted to showing that ecstasy ( nirodha , “arrest of states 
of consciousness”) can be attained through the intellect alone. 

In the other direction, we have the Yogacara school, which 
flourished after the fifth century, and which reaffirms the necessity 
for the yogic experience; to destroy the phenomenal (i.e., the 
“profane”) world and regain the unconditioned, it is easier to 
“withdraw to the center of oneself” through meditation and 
ecstasy than to undertake to annihilate the world through analysis. 
But the Yogacaras did not renounce philosophy; as a “philosophi- 
cal school,” they expounded their point of \iew with all the tra- 
ditional scholastic armory. 

All Buddhist monks who practiced Yoga used various objects to 
fix their attention. These were the kasinas , which functioned as sup- 
ports for meditation and were known long before Buddhism . 57 
There are several references to them in the Visuddhimagga . 55 These 
kasinas will play an extremely important role in tantrism. Any 
object, any phenomenon, can serve as a kasiria: the light coming 

51 Ed. C. A. F. Rhvs Da\ids, pp. 175 tf., especially pp. 373-1-06. 

52 Ibid., p. 241. S3 Ibid., p. 1243. 

S i Ibid., p. 144. 35 Ibid., pp. 37-2 tf. 

36 Ibid., pp. 703-0.0. 

37 On Lianas, see C. A. F Rhys Davids, ed . A Buddhist Manual of Psy- 
chological Ethics { Dhammasangani) , p. 43, n. 4; p. 47, n. 2 . S. Z. Aung and 
C. A. F. Rh\s Dj\ ids, eds., The Compendium of Philosophy \ Abidhammattha- 
sangaha), p. 5 4: La Yallee Poussin, BoudJhisme : Etudu et materiaux, pp. 
01 tf. 

53 Cf. ed C. A. F. Rhys Davids, pp. IIS ft'.: the earth, p. 170; water, 
p. 172; colors, p. 173, light, p. 174, etc. 
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through the crack of door in a dark place, a jar of water, a lump of 
earth, etc. Through meditation, the practitioner obtains perfect 
coincidence between his thought and the object — that is, he unities 
the mental flux by suspending every other psychic activity. This 
technique will later become popular both in Ceylon and Tibet. 

We possess an extremely important, if obscure, text on the 
Buddhist Yoga centering upon kasinas; it is the book known as The 
Yogavacara’ s Manual of Indian Mysticism as Practised by Bud- 
dhists. , S9 The state of the text leaves much to be desired, thus in- 
creasing the difficulty of understanding it. The Manual is by an 
unknown author, but the date of its composition can be fixed as 
roughly between the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is 
written in Pali and Singhalese, and the suggestion has been made 
that its very late appearance might be connected with the arrival 
in Ceylon of Buddhist monks from Siam, summoned bv King 
VimaLi Dharma Surya ( 16S4— 1706) to rekindle the spiritual life of 
the Buddhist monasteries in the island. 90 As we have it, schematic 
and obscure, it is more a list of technical formulas than a manual 
properly speaking. The yogavacara practitioner undoubtedly re- 
ceived oral instruction: the text was only a mnemonic aid. It is true 
that the majority of Indian texts on meditation have the same ap- 
pearance of being schematic summaries and that the real technical 
initiation was transmitted and preserved orally: but the Manual is 
excessively hermetic. T. W. Rhys Davids and Caroline Rhys 
Davids ha\e attempted to explain it as far as possible. The trans- 
lator, Woodward, mentions a b/ukku, Dorativaveve, who was still 
living in Cevlon in 1900 and who had received the yogavacara 
technique directly from his guru. He refused to practice it, for fear 
of attaining nirvana at once: for, being a Boddhisattva, he still 
had many lues to live on earth But he initiated one of his disciples 
into the practice, and the disciple went insane and died Hence, ac- 
cording to Woodward, there i> no one left alive in Cevlon who 

■Vi Ed. T. \Y Rhys Davids under the above title and tr. F. L. Woodward 
under the title Mar us! .fa 4/h 

l<u See Woodward, tManua!. ;>p. i i.j rf. 
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knows these practices, and the obscurities of the text remain in- 
soluble. The structure of the yogdvacara technique is compre- 
hensible, but unfortunately what would be of the greatest interest, 
precise details of the various meditations, remains unknown. 

The chief peculiarity of the technique is a complicated meditation 
on the “elements.” The ascetic seats himself in the vogic posture 
( asana ) and begins pranayama by concentrating on the phases of 
breathing — that is, by “understanding,” by “entering into,” each 
inhalation and exhalation. He then says: “With eve-consciousness 
I look down on the tip of my nose, with thought-consciousness 
fixed on the indrawal and the outbreathing, I fix rav thought-form 
in my heart and prepare myself with the word Arahan, Arahan.” 
The Singhalese commentary adds: “When he has thus fixed his 
thought, alert and keen-minded, two images appear, first a dim, 
then a clear, one. When the dim image has faded away, and when 
the clear image, cleansed of all impurities, has entered his whole 
being, then, entering the threshold of the mind, the clement of 
heat appears. In this, the Ecstasy has the color of the morning star, 
the Preamble is golden-colored, the Access is colored like the 
young sun rising in the East. Developing these three thought- 
forms, of the element of heat, withdrawing them from the tip of 
the nose, he should place them in the heart and then in the navel.” 81 
Despite its seeming obscurity, the text is intelligible. The 
initiate must meditate, one after the other, on the “elements” fire, 
water, earth, air. Each meditation comprises, in addition to the 
preliminaries, three stages: entrance (access), preamble, and 
ecstasy. Each stage has its corresponding “color” — that is, the 
ascetic experiences the sensation of a particular light that at once 
verifies and stimulates his meditation. But he had obtained these 
“mental forms” by concentrating on the tip of his nose; he must 
now make them pass from this “center” to the centers correspond- 
ing to the heart and the navel. Having concluded the meditation on 
the element “heat” ( tejodhdtu ), he undertakes the meditation 
on the element “water,” more precisely, on cohesion ( apodhatu . for 

91 Ibid , p. s. 
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the essential virtue of water is cohesion). The preliminaries to the 
meditation proper are exactly the same. The “colors” experienced 
through this meditation on the element “water” are: the color of 
the full moon for the ecstasy, the color of the lotus for the preamble, 
the color of a yellow flower for the entrance. In the following 
meditation, on the vayodhatu (the element “air,” expressing mo- 
bility), the color of the ecstasy is that of the noonday sun; the 
color of the preamble, orange; that of the entrance, indigo. And so 
on. In each meditation the “colors” thus obtained bv concentration 
on the tip of the nose must be put in the two “centers” mentioned 
above. Each meditation has its corresponding “rapture”: med- 
itation on the tejudhatu , “momentary rapture” ( khanika-pitti ); 
meditation on the apodhatu , “flooding rapture” ( okkantika-pitti ); 
meditation on the vayodhatu, “transporting rapture” ( ubbega - 
pitti ), etc. 

After successively accomplishing the meditations on the ele- 
ments. the initiate attempts the meditation on the four elements 
together, then in the reverse order, etc. The Manual contains 
whole series of meditations — on respiration , 92 on happiness, on the 
five jhanas. on repulsive tilings, on the Lisina , on the parts of the 
body, on the four higher states (brahmaz ihara) , on the ten forms of 
knowledge, etc. Each of these meditations is, in turn, divided into 
several stages, and each stage is related to a color or emplots a 
color belonging to the meditations on the elements. 

What distinguishes the Manual is the preponderant importance 
given to chromatic sensations; each meditation is accomplished and 
verified by the initiate's obtaining a color ,J - In addition, he con- 
tinues to work on his chromatic sensations themselves; he removes 
them a hand's-breadth from his body, then a league, and even “as 
far as Mount Meru”; he fixes them in particular “centers,” etc. 
The role that the Manual attributes to the “centers" leads us to 
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suspect some tantric influence, although erotic elements are com- 
pletely absent; mystical physiology is reduced to the “centers” and 
to visual experiences (auditory experiences play a much smaller 
part). However this may be, the “experimental” nature of these 
meditations is obvious; here dogmas and truths are subjects of ex- 
periments, they are “entered into,” they create concrete “states.” 
The mind’s erv for “happiness” 94 is the leitmotiv. Even “grace” 
plays a part; at the beginning of each meditation, the ascetic in- 
vokes the Buddha, casts himself on his grace; the guru ( bhante ) is 
also invoked, etc. 

T. \V. Rhys Davids noted that the Manual contained 1344 medi- 
tations (lid mental states each exercised in twelve different wavs 
and creating an equal number of “experiences”). The position of 
the body changes with each meditation — which excludes the possi- 
bility of a hypnotic trance. In some meditations eight pieces of 
wood are stuck to a candle at intervals of an inch. Each stage of the 
meditation continues during the time that it takes for one section of 
the candle to be consumed. When the flame touches the wood, the 
wood falls, the noise rouses the ascetic from his meditation, forcing 
him to change his position. These constant changes are probably 
intended to avoid possible hypnotic sleep, or the prolongation of 
one stage of meditation to the detriment of another. In any case, 
they offer the monk a permanent method of verification and greatlv 
aid him in preserving his lucidity. 

An interesting detail of mystical technique is what we might call 
“creation of the milieu necessary for meditation” — that is, the 
concrete value acquired by the image of the kasina ( uggahanimitta ). 
The ascetic projects its image before him with such force that he 
can meditate on it as if he were in the presence of the real object 
that it signifies. Such exercises in meditation “without an object” 

( nirmitta ) are frequently employed in almost all types of Indian 
mysticism. 

This too-brief summary of some forms of yogic meditation in 
late Buddhism will help us to understand the immense success of 
94 E.g., Woodward, p. 96', etc. 
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tantrism. For the importance that they accord to concrete supports 
for meditation ( kasina ), to the “elements” and their “images,” to 
the “centers” and “colors,” etc., is of value to our study in more 
than one respect. In the first place, it expresses the effort made to 
anchor all meditational experiences in the concrete. Concentration 
is rendered possible by intensively reducing consciousness of the 
reality of the world; but this does not make the fragment isolated 
for concentration any the less real, and it is “assimilated” as such, 
more particularly in so far as it concentrates and, to a certain de- 
gree, represents the reality of the whole world. It is true that the 
function of these external supports always remains secondary, that 
the experience takes place within consciousness itself. But in India, 
to work on one’s consciousness is not to isolate oneself from the 
real, nor to lose oneself in dreams and hallucinations: on the con- 
trary, it is to make direct contact with life, to force one’s wav into 
the concrete. To meditate is to rise to planes of reality inaccessible 
to the profane. 

During the first centuries of our era, all “contacts” with the 
Buddha are homologized; whether one assimilates the Awakened 
One’s message — that is, his “theoretical body” (the dharma ) — or 
his “physical body,” present in the stupas, or his “architectonic 
body,” symbolized in temples, or his “oral body,” actualized by 
certain formulas — each of these paths is valid, for each leads to 
transcending the plane of the profane. The “philosophers” who 
“relativized” and destroyed the immediate “reality” of the world, 
no less than the “mystics” who sought to transcend it by a para- 
doxical leap beyond time and experience, contributed equally to- 
ward homologizing the most difficult paths (gnosis, asceticism, 
Yoga) with the easiest (pilgrimages, prayers, mantras). For in 
this • 'composite” and conditioned world, one thing is as good as 
another, the unconditioned, the Absolute, nirvana, is as distant 
from perfect wisdom and the strictest asceticism as it is from repeti- 
tion of the Blessed One’s name, or homage to his relics, or the 
recitation of a mantra All these procedures, and many more, are 
only me.in> of approaching the inaccessible, the transcendent, the 
inexpressible. 
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Strictly speaking, this evolution of Buddhist thought is not too 
discordant with the spirit of the Enlightened One’s message. The 
Buddha had refused to discuss the Absolute. He had contented him- 
self with pointing out the way to reach it, and that way necessarily 
led through dying to the profane condition ; the unconditioned was 
beyond experience — that is, in the last analysis, beyond unregener- 
ate life. The “path” was equivalent to an initiation — death and 
mvstical resurrection, rebirth to another mode of being. One 
could, then, try to die to the profane world by taking any “sector” of 
it as starting point. He, that is, who, circumambulating a temple, 
realized that he was entering a transphysical universe sanctified bv 
the symbolism of the Buddha, annihilated profane experience as 
successfully as did a monk who “withdrew into himself” bv means 
of the jhanas and samapattis, or as did a philosopher who realized 
the unreality of the world through logical demonstration. In all 
these cases, the seeker renounced this zcorld, transcended profane 
experiences, already participated in a transhuman mode of exist- 
ence. It was not vet nirvana, the unconditioned — but it was a 
spiritual exercise teaching how to “emerge from the world,” it 
was a step forward in the long process of Buddhist initiation, which, 
like all initiations, killed the neophyte in order to resuscitate him 
to another mode of being. 

Now, in the course of time, methods of transcending the profane 
condition multiplied and tended to become “easy” — that is, 
within everyone’s reach. This explains the overwhelming success 
of tantrism. But its success had, in turn, been prepared by the pres- 
sure of laymen within the Buddhist community and by the invasion 
of various forms of popular spirituality into both Hinduism and 
Buddhism. Moreover, all this had been foreseen in Buddhist tradi- 
tion — which, here as elsewhere, carried on the traditions of Brah- 
manism. Buddhism knew that it “would degenerate,” that the 
world would become increasingly dense, obscure, sinful, and that 
the “way of the Buddha” would become unrealizable; this was 
onlv the pan-Indian doctrine of cosmic cycles and of hastened 
degeneration in the last yaga. Hence it is that tantrism finally im- 
posed itself as pre-eminently the message of the kali-yuga. 
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Yoga and Tantrism 


A ' pproximations 

I T I S not easy to define tantrism. Among the many meanings 
of the word tantra (root tan, “extend,” “continue.” “multi- 
ply”), one concerns us particularly — that of “succession,” “un- 
folding,” “continuous process.” Tantra would be “what extends 
knowledge” ( tanyate , vistarxate, jiianam anena iti tantrum). In 
this acceptation, the term was already applied to certain phil- 
osophical systems . 1 We do not know why and under what cir- 
cumstances it came to designate a great philosophical and re- 
ligious movement, which, appearing as early as the fourth century 
V '0f our era, assumed the form of a pan-Indian vogue from the 
sixth century onward. For it was really a vogue; quite sud- 
denly. tantrism becomes immensely popular, not only among 
philosophers and theologians, but also among the active practi- 
tioners of the religious life (ascetics, yogins, etc.), and its prestige 
also reaches the “popular” strata. In a comparatively short time, 
Indian philosophy, mysticism, ritual, ethics, iconography, and 
even literature are influenced by tantrism. It is a pan-Indian 
movement, for it is assimilated by all the great Indian religions 
and by all the “sectarian” schools. There is a Buddhist tantrism and 
a Hindu tantrism, both of considerable proportions. But Jainism 
too accepts certain tantric methods (never those of the “left 
hand”), and strong tantric influences can be seen in Kashmirian 

1 X\l\a-!jritrd?u, etc. 
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Sivaism, in the great Pancaratra movement (c. 550), in the 
Bhdgavata Purdna ( c . 600 ), and in other Visnuist devotional 
trends. 

According to Buddhist tradition, tantrism was introduced by 
Asanga ( c . 400), the eminent Yogacara master, and by Xagarjuna 
(second century a.d. ), the brilliant representative of the Madhva- 
mika and one of the most famous and mysterious figures in medi- 
eval Buddhism. But the problem of the historical origins of Bud- 
dhist tantrism is still far from being solved . 2 There is reason to 
suppose that the Yajrayana (“Diamond Vehicle”), the name under 
which Buddhist tantrism is generally known, appeared at the 
beginning of the fourth century and reached its apogee in the 
eighth. The G uhyasa m a ja -t antra, which some scholars attribute to 
Asanga, is probably the earliest Yajrayanic text and certainly the 
most important. 

In principle, the Buddhist tantras are divided into four classes: 
krixa-tantras , carya-tantras , yoga-tantras , and anuttara-tantras, the 
first two being concerned with rituals and the others with vogic 
procedures for attaining supreme truth. In fact, however, nearly all 
tantric texts include ritual matter as well as vogic instruction and 
passages of philosophy. According to Tibetan tradition, the four 
classes of tantras are related to the principal human types and 
temperaments: the kriya-tantra texts are suitable for Brahmans 
and, in general, for all those whose cast of mind is ritualistic; the 
carya-tantras are for businessmen, and so on. 

It is noteworthy that tantrism developed in the two border 
regions of India — in the Northwest, along the Afghan frontier, in 
western Bengal, and especially in Assam. On the other hand, 
according to Tibetan tradition, Xagarjuna was a native of Andhra, 
in southern India — that is, in the heart of the Dravidian region. 
From all this we may conclude that, especially at first, tantrism 
developed in provinces that had been but little Hinduizecl, where 
the spiritual counteroffensive of the aboriginal inhabitants was in 
full force. For the fact is that tantrism served as the vehicle bv 

2 Sec the summary of progress m Note VI, l. 
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which a large number of foreign and exotic elements made their 
wav into Hinduism; it is full of names and myths of peripheral 
divinities (Assamese, Burmese, Himalayan, Tibetan, to say 
nothing of the Dravidian gods), and exotic rites and beliefs are 
clearly discernible in it. In this respect, tantrism continues and 
intensifies the process of Hinduization that began in the post-Yedic 
period. But this time the assimilation extends not to aboriginal 
Indian elements alone, but also to elements outside of India 
proper; the “tantric country” par excellence is Kamarupa, Assam. 
We must also reckon with possible Gnostic influences, which 
could have reached India bv way of Iran over the Northwest 
frontier. For more than one curious parallel can be noted between 
tantrism and the great Western mysterio-sophic current that, at 
the beginning of the Christian era, arose from the confluence of 
Gnosticism, Hermetism, Greco-Egyptian alchemy, and the tradi- 
tions of the Mysteries. 

Since our chief concern is with the application of vogic dis- 
ciplines to tantric sadhana (“realization”), we are obliged to 
neglect certain important aspects of tantrism. Let us note, how- 
ever, that, for the first time in the spiritual history of Aryan India, 
the Great Goddess acquires a predominant position. Earlv in the 
second century of our era, two feminine divinities made their wav 
into Buddhism; Prajnaparamita, a “creation” of the metaphysicians 
and ascetics, an incarnation of Supreme Wisdom, and Tara, the 
epiphany of the Great Goddess of aboriginal India. In Hinduism 
the Sakti, the “cosmic force,” is raised to the rank of a Divine 
Mother who sustains not onlv the universe and all its beinms but 
also the many and various manifestations of the gods. Here we 
recognize the “religion of the Mother” that in ancient times 
reigned over an immense Aegeo-Afrasiatic territory and which 
was always the chief form of devotion among the autochthonous 
peoples of India. In this sense, the irresistible tantric advance also 
implies a new victory for the pre- Aryan popular strata. 

But u e also recognize a sort of religious rediscovery of the 
mystery ot woman, tor, as we shall >ee later, everv woman becomes 
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the incarnation of the Sakti. Mystical emotion in the presence of 
the mystery of generation and fecundity — such it is in part. Brit it 
is also recognition of all that is remote, “transcendent,” invulner- 
able in woman; and thus woman comes to symbolize the irreduci- 
bilitv of the sacred and the divine, the inapprehensible essence of 
the ultimate reality. Woman incarnates both the mystery of crea- 
tion and the mystery of Being, of everything that is, that incom- 
prehensibly becomes and dies and is reborn. The schema of the 
Samkhya philosophy is prolonged on both the metaphvsical and the 
mythological planes: Spirit, the “male,” purusa, is the “great 
impotent one,” the motionless, the contemplative; it is Prakrti that 
works, engenders, nourishes. When a great danger threatens the 
foundations of the cosmos, the gods appeal to the Sakti to avert it. 
A well-known myth thus accounts for the birth of the Great 
Goddess. A monstrous demon, Mahisa, threatened the universe 
and even the existence of the gods. Brahma and the whole pantheon 
appealed to Yispu and Siva for help. Swollen with rage, all the gods 
put forth their energies in the form of tire darting from their 
mouths The Hames joined into a fiery cloud, which finally took the 
form of a goddess with eighteen arms. And it was this goddess, 
Sakti, who succeeded in crushing the monster Mahisa and thus 
saved the world. As Heinrich Zimmer remarks, the gods “had 
returned their energies to the primeval Shakti, the One Force, the 
fountain head, whence originally all had stemmed. And the result 
was now a great renewal of the original state of unhersal po- 
tency ” 3 

We must never lose sight of this primacy of the Sakti — in the 
last analysis, of the Divine Woman and Mother — in tantrism and 
in all the movements deming from it. It is through this channel 
that the great underground current of autochthonous and popular 
spirituality made its way into Hinduism. Philosophically, the 
rediscovery of the Goddess is bound up w ith the carnal condition of 
Spirit in the kah-yuga. Thus the tantric writers present the doctrine 

;3 Myths and Symbols in Indian Art and Cnilization , ed. Joseph Campbell, 
p. lyi. 
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as a new revelation of timeless truth, addressed to the man of 
this “dark age” in which the spirit is deeply veiled under the flesh. 
The doctors of Hindu tantrism regarded the Vedas and the Brah- 
manic tradition as inadequate for “modern times.” Man, they held, 
no longer possessed the spiritual spontaneity and vigor that he 
enjoved at the beginning of the cycle; he was incapable of direct 
access to truth; 4 he must, then, “stem the current,” and, to do so, 
he must set out from the basic and typical experiences of his fallen 
condition — that is, from the very sources of his life. This is why 
the “living rite” plavs such a decisive role in tantric sadhana; this 
is whv the “heart” and “sexuality” serve as vehicles for attaining 
transcendence. 

For the Buddhists the Vajrayana similarly constituted a new 
revelation of the Buddha’s doctrine, a revelation adapted to the 
greatlv diminished possibilities of “modern man.” The Kalacakra- 
tantra tells how King Sucandra went to the Buddha and asked him 
for the Yoga that could save the men of the kali-yuga. In answer, 
the Buddha revealed to him that the cosmos is contained in man's 
own bode, explained the importance of sexuality, and taught him 
to control the temporal rhythms by disciplining respiration — thus 
he could escape from the domination of time. The flesh, the living 
cosmos, and time are the three fundamental elements of tantric 
sadhana. 

From this follows a first characteristic of tantrism — its antias- 
cetic and, in general, antispeculative attitude. “Donkeys and other 
animals wander about naked, too. Does that make them yoginsr” 5 
Since the body repre->ents the cosmos and all the gods, since libera- 
tion can be gained only by setting out from the body, it is impor- 
tant to have a body that is healthy and strong . 6 In some tantric 
schools, contempt for asceticism and speculation is accompanied bv 
complete rejection of all meditation; liberation is pure spontaneitv. 
Saraha writes: “The childish Yogms like the TIrthikas and others 

4 Mdhlniriariii-tdntrd, I. 20—29, 37— oO. 
j Ku'.arnaza-tantra, V, 4S. 6 See below, p. eat. 
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can never find out their own nature. . . . One has no need of 
Tantra or Mantra, or of the images or the Dharanls — all these are 
causes of confusion. In vain does one try to attain Moksa by medi- 
tation. . . . All are hypnotised by the system of the jhdnas (medi- 
tation), but none cares to realise his own self.” 7 Again, another 
Sahajiva author, Lui-pa, writes: “What use is meditation: Despite 
meditation, one dies in pain. Give up all complicated practices and 
the hope of obtaining siddhis, and accept the void [_$unya) as your 
true nature.” 

Viewed from outside, then, tantrism would seem to be an “easy 
road,” leading to freedom pleasantly and almost without impedi- 
ments. For, as we shall presently see, the vamacarls expect to 
attain identification with Siva and Sakti through ritual indulgence 
in wine, meat, and sexual union. The Kularn arc a-t antra (VIII, 107 
ff. ) even insists that union with God can be obtained only through 
sexual union. And the famous Guhyasamdja-tantra categorically 
affirms: “No one succeeds in attaining perfection by employing 
difficult and vexing operations; but perfection can be gained by 
satisfying: all one’s desires.” s The same text adds that sensuality 
is permitted (one may, for example, eat any kind of meat, in- 
cluding human flesh), 9 that the tantrist may kill any kind of animal, 
mav lie, steal, commit adultery, etc. 10 Let us not forget that the 
aim of the Guhyasamaja-tantra is rapid arrival at Buddhahood! And 
when the Buddha reveals this strange truth to the countless as- 
sembly of the Bodhisattvas, and they protest, he points out that 
what he is teaching them is nothing but the hodhisattvacarya, the 
“conduct of a Bodhisattva.” For, he adds, 11 “the conduct of the 
passions and attachments yragacaryaT is the same as the conduct of 
a Bodhisattva [ 'bodhisattz\uaryd ”, that being the best conduct 
ragracar\aj.” In other words: all contraries are illusory, extreme 
evil coincides with extreme good. Buddhahood can — within the 

7 Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults, pp. 6 1-65. 

S Ed. B. Bhattacharvva, p. 25. 9 Inal , p 26 , etc. 

10 Ibid , pp. 20, Ss, 1 20 ff. 1 I Ibid., p. 37. 
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limits of this sea of appearances — coincide with supreme immoral- 
ity; and all for the very good reason that only the universal void 
is, everything else being without ontological realitv. Whoever 
understands this truth (which is more especially the truth of the 
Madhyamika Buddhists, but to which other schools subscribe, at 
least in part) is saved — that is, becomes a Buddha. 

But the “easiness” of the tantric path is more apparent than real. 
Certainly, the metaphysical ambiguity of the silnya encouraged 
and, in sum, justified many excesses among the v amacaris (for 
example, the “tantric orgies”). But aberrant interpretations of 
dogma appear in the history of all mystical cults. The fact is that 
the tantric road presupposes a long and difficult sadhana, which at 
times suggests the difficulties of the alchemical opus. To return to 
the text just quoted, the “void” ( silnya ) is not simplv a “non- 
being”; it is more like the brahman of the Vedanta, it is of an 
adamantine essence, for which reason it is called vajra ( = dia- 
mond). “Sunyata, which is firm, substantial, indivisible and im- 
penetrable, proof against fire and imperishable, is called vajra.” 12 
Now, the ideal of the Buddhist tantrika is to transform himself into 
a “being of diamond” — in which, on the one hand, he is at one with 
the ideal of the Indian alchemist, and, on the other, renews the 
famous Upanisadic equation atman — brahman. For tantric meta- 
physics, both Hindu and Buddhist, the absolute reality, the 
Urgrund, contains in itself all dualities and polarities, but reunited, 
reintegrated, in a state of absolute Unity (advava). The creation, 
and the becoming that arose from it, represent the shattering of the 
primordial Unity and the separation of the two principles (Siva- 
Sukti, etc.); in consequence, man experiences a state of dualitv 
(object-subject, etc.) — and this is suffering, illusion, “bondage.” 
The purpose of tantric sadhana is the reunion of the two polar 
principles within the disciple’s own body. “Revealed” for the use 
of the kali-yuga, tantrism is above all a practice, an act, a realiza- 
tion ( = sadhana). But although the revelation is addressed to all, 
the tantric path includes an initiation that can be performed onlv bv 

12 Adzdyavdjrd-iamgrdha. ed. H Shastri, p. 37. 
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a guru; hence the importance of the master, who alone can com- 
municate the secret, esoteric doctrine, transmitting it “from mouth 
to ear.” Here, too, tantrism shows striking similarities to the 
antique Mysteries and the various forms of Gnosticism. 

Iconography, Visualization, Nyasa, Mudras 

In tantric sadhana, iconography plays a role that, though of the 
greatest importance, is difficult to define in a few words. To be 
sure, divine images are “supports” for meditation, but not in 
exactly the sense of the Buddhist kasinas . 13 Tantric iconography 
represents a “religious” universe that must be entered and assim- 
ilated. This "entrance” and “assimilation” are to be understood in 
the direct meaning of the terms: in meditating on an icon, one must 
first “transport” oneself to the cosmic plane ruled by the respective 
divinity, and then assimilate it, incorporate into oneself the sacred 
force by which the particular plane is "sustained” or, as it were, 
“created.” This spiritual exercise comprises emerging from one’s 
own mental universe and entering the various universes governed 
by the divinities. Certainly, even such a preliminary exercise, the 
first step toward the interiorization of iconography, cannot be per- 
formed without yogic discipline, without dharana and dhyana. 
Nevertheless, to understand the meaning of an icon, to extract its 
symbolism, is not yet tantric sadhana. The complete operation in- 
cludes several stages, the first of which is to “visualize” a divine 
image, to construct it mentally or, more precisely, to project it on a 
sort of inner screen through an act of creative imagination. There 
is no question here of the anarchy and inconsistency of what, on the 
level of profane experience, is called "imagination”; no question of 
abandoning oneself to a pure spontaneity and passively receiving 
the content of what, in the language of Western psychologv, we 
should term the individual or collective unconscious; it is a question 
of awakening one’s inner forces, yet at the same time maintaining 
perfect lucidity and self-control. 

13 See abine, p. 193. 
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Yoga practice makes it possible for the sadhaka to undertake 
such exercises. The traditional iconographic canon must be re- 
spected — that is, the aspirant must visualize what has been “seen” 
and prescribed and codified by the masters, not what his personal 
imagination might project. When a tantric text describes the way 
to construct a mental image of a divinity, we seem to be reading a 
treatise on iconography. A passage from the Satantra-tantra, cited 
bv Krmananda in his Tantrasara, u expounds the visualization of 
Durga. The goddess is like a black mountain, her face is terrifving, 
she is embraced by Siva and wears several wreaths of skulls 
around her neck; her hair hangs loose and she is smiling. Not a 
single detail is omitted — neither the snake ( naga ) that serves her 
as sacred thread, nor the moon on her forehead, the thousands of 
dead hands about her hips, the bleeding mouth and bloodstained 
body, the two infant corpses in place of earrings, etc. 

The visualization of a divine image is followed by a more diffi- 
cult exercise — identification with the divinity it represents. A 
tantric proverb says that “one cannot venerate a god unless one is a 
god oneself” (nadevo deram arcayet). To identify oneself with a 
divinitv, to become a god oneself, is equivalent to awakening the 
divine forces that he asleep in man. This is no purely mental 
exercise. Nor, by the same token, is the final goal sought through 
visualization manifested in terms of mental experience, even 
though, m sum, the goal is a Mahayanic dogma — the discoverv of 
the universal void, of the ontological unreality of the universe and 
its “gods.” But in tantric Buddhism, to realize the sunya for oneself 
is no longer an intellectual operation: it is not the communication 
of an "idea,” it is experiencing “truth.” 

We present a tantric sadhana for the visualization of the goddess 
Candamaharosana. The disciple begins by imagining that his own 
heart contains a solar mail data (red in color), resting on an eight- 
petaled lotus; from the center of the mandala rises the sellable 
hum, m black. From this syllable countless ravx of light traverse 

1 1 Fhc text is given by Rjinaprasld Chanda. The Inl.j-.lr~.dn Races, pt. 1, 
p. 1 ST. 
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immense spaces, and on the rays are the guru, all the Buddhas, the 
Bodhisattvas, and the goddess Candamaharosana. After having 
honored them and confessed his sins, after seeking refuge in the 
threefold Buddhist truth, etc., the disciple offers himself to redeem 
the crimes of others and vows to attain supreme illumination. He 
then meditates on the four virtues, becomes conscious that “this 
world is without a self of its own, without subject, without ob- 
ject,” and meditates on absolute emptiness, repeating the formula: 
“My adamantine essence is knowledge of the void.” Then he 
imagines the syllable hum resting on the pommel of a sword 
arising from the first black syllable hum. The beams radiating 
from this second syllable draw all the Buddhas and cause them to 
enter it. The disciple meditates on C and a m a h firo s a n a , visualizing 
her as having emerged from this second syllable hum. Then, in the 
heart of the goddess, he imagines a sword bearing the sellable 
hum , and in the center of this third syllable he visualizes another 
Candamaharosana seated on a syllable hum. etc. Thus he arrives at 
identification with the goddess . 15 

The void is realized by creating a cascade of universes: the 
disciple creates them, using a graphic sign as starting point, peo- 
ples them with gods, then destroys them. These cosmogonies and 
theogonies succeed one another in his own heart: it is in images 
that he discovers universal emptiness. Similar exercises occur in 
medieval Jaina Gnosticism, for Jainist dhyana was also influenced 
bv tantrism. Sakalakirti (fifteenth century) recommends the fol- 
lowing meditation in his Tattvarthasaradlpaka: the yogin should 
imagine a vast sea of milk, calm and waveless, and in the midst of 
the sea a lotus as vast as Jambudvlpa (India), with a thousand 
petals and bright as gold. He should imagine himself sitting on a 
throne in the center of its pericarp — serene, without desires or 
hate, readv to conquer his enemy, karma. This is the first dharana. 
The vogin should then imagine a shining sixteen-petaled lotus as 
existing in his navel. On its petals are inscribed the four vowels, 

1 j Sadhanamlld, ed. B. Brutueharyya, I, ITS ff. On untric io'vnographv, 
see N’ote VI, * 2 . 
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with am and ah, and the great mantra arhan shines in the center of 
its pericarp. Then he should imagine a mass of smoke rising from 
the letter r of the word arhan, then sparks, then finally flame will 
dart out and spread farther and farther until it has completely 
burned the lotus of the heart, which is the product of the eight 
karmas and hence has eight petals. This exercise forms part of the 
second meditation, called agneyi dharana. Next comes the maruti 
dharana, during which the yogin visualizes a violent storm scatter- 
ing the ashes of the lotus. Then he imagines rain falling and wash- 
ing away the ashes that cover his body (this is the fourth dharana, 
varuni). Finally, he should imagine himself identified with the 
God, freed from the seven elements, seated on his throne, shining 
like the moon, and worshiped by the gods . 16 

The Tattvarthasarad'ipaka also contains instructions for the 
various dhyanas, in connection with a mental liturgy that is tantric 
in structure. The aspirant imagines lotuses as existing in certain 
parts of his body, with different numbers of petals, each inscribed 
with a letter or mystical syllable. The Jaina sadhaka also makes use 
of mantras, which he murmurs while visualizing them as inscribed 
on the lotus of his body . 17 But the practices of tantric Yoga are also 
attested much earlier in Jaina literature. Subhadra’s Jnandrnava 
[c. a . d . S00) includes several chapters on Yoga, as well as long 
discussions of dsana, prdnayama, mandala, and the four dhyanas and 
dharanas that we have just summarized after the Tattvarthasaradl- 
paka. Like Buddhism and Hinduism, Jainism had its wave of 
enthusiasm for tantrism, though without the latter’s implications 
of sexual mysticism; however, it shows a greater interest in the 
ascetic techniques and siddhis that were part of the most archaic 
Indian tradition, which Jainism took over . 15 

In connection with tantric iconography, mention must be made 
of nyasa, the "ritual projection" of divinities into various parts of 
the body, a practice of considerable antiquity but one that tantrism 

I'>R. G. Biiandarkar, Report on the Search fur Sandrit Manuscripts , pp. 
1 1 o rf 

17 ibid., pp. 111-1-2. 1 s See Note VI, 3. 
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revalorized and enriched. The disciple “projects” the divinities, at 
the same time touching various areas of his bodv; in other words, 
he homologizes his body with the tantric pantheon, in order to 
awaken the sacred forces asleep in the flesh itself. Several kinds of 
nyasas are distinguished, according to their degree of interioriza- 
tion , 19 for in some cases the divinities and their symbols are “put” 
into the various organs of the body by a pure act of meditation. The 
brief treatise entitled Hastapujavidki 20 recommends, for example, 
a meditation in which the fingers of the left hand are identified with 
the five cosmic elements and the five tutelary divinities, while at 
the same time five mystical syllables, “colored white, yellow, red, 
black, and green respectively,” are “imposed” on the fingernails; 
the syllables represent the five Tathagatas: Vairocana, Amitabha, 
Aksobhya, Ratnasambhava, and Amoghasiddhi. 

Dependent to some extent upon iconography — for they origi- 
nally imitated the postures and gestures of the Buddhas — are the 
madras, a word that has a great many meanings (seal, gesture, 
finger posture, etc.), one of them erotic . 21 In the tantric liturgy, 
mudra is susceptible of several interpretations, the most frequent 
being the realization of certain states of consciousness by hieratic 
gestures and postures, more precisely by the echo aroused in the 
deepest strata of the human being upon his rediscovering the 
“message” hidden in every archetypal gesture. For Hatha Yoga, 
bandha or mudra designates a position of the body in which the 
disciple practices pranayama and concentration in order to “immo- 
bilize” the semen virile.-' 1 But we should always bear in mind that 

19 See, for example, Mahanirvana-tantra, II, -to, etc 

50 Ed. and tr. L. Fmot, “Manuscrits Sanskrits de Sadluna's retrouves en 
Chine,” Journal asiatique, CCXXV (1934), 54-56, 69-71. 

51 See below, p. 408. 

55 On the mulabandha , see Hathayogapradipila, III, 61—63: Gheranda 
Samhita, III, 14-17; Siva Samhita, IV, 61—6 16, on the mahabandha, see Siva 
Samhita, IV, 31 — il: Hathayogapradipila, Ill, 19-51; Gheranda Samhita. Ill, 
18-50; on mudra*. see ch. Ill of the Gheranda Samhita. on one of the most 
important, the ialtnalana-mudra, see Hathayogapradipila, III. 11 4-1 s Sr. a 
Samhita. IV, -54 If. list of mudra s and description of the most important ones. 
Cf. also Alain Damelou, Toga, the Method of Re-integration, pp. i-0 If. 
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tantric sadhana is closely connected with a liturgical complex in 
which images, gestures, and sounds all play their parts together .' 23 

Mantras, Dharanis 

The value of “mystical sounds” was known as early as the Vedic 
period. From the time of the Yajur-Veda, OM, the mantra par 
excellence, enjoyed universal prestige; it was identified with 
brahman, with the Veda, with all the great gods; Patanjali 24 held 
that it expressed Isvara. It would serve no purpose here to sum- 
marize the various speculations on Vac (the Word), on the crea- 
tive value of ritual formulas . 23 We shall only observe that certain 
tantric mantras are already to be found in the Brahmapas . 26 But 
it was tantrism especially, Buddhistic as well as Sivaistic, that 
raised the mantras and dharanis to the dignity of a vehicle of salva- 
tion (mantrayana) . 27 

Several aspects must be distinguished in the universal vogue of 
the sacred formula — a vogue that, on the one hand, led to the 
highest speculations on “mystical sounds,” and, on the other, to 
the Lamaistic prayer wheel. First of all. we must take into con- 
sideration the inevitable “popular success” of such a method, of 
the apparent ease with which salvation, or at least merit,- could be 
gained, simply at the cost of repeating mantras or dharanis. We 
shall not dwell on this popularization and degradation of a spiritual 
technique; it F a familiar phenomenon m the history of religions, 
and, in any case, it is not its popular success that will teach us the 
secret of the mantrayana. The practical value and philosophic im- 
portance of mantras rest upon two orders of facts: first, the yogic 
function of the phonemes used as ''supports” for concentration; 
second — and this is the peculiarly tantric contribution — the elabo- 

■2 > For the various meanings of mudrl, see N'ote VI, 4 . 

■2 1 IWa-.'titrai, I, -J7. 

■25 Aiiart'.a Brahmana , X, ,1, l; XIII. ll, 7, etc. 

-2b E v . khdt. pti.it. etc • Ap.i.tam l 'd. XII, ll, 10 , etc. 

27 For texts and critical tanliographies. see Note VI, 5. 
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ration of a gnostic system and an interiorized liturgy through 
revalorization of the archaic traditions concerning “mystical 
sound.” 

The dharani, literally “she who upholds or encloses,” was al- 
ready employed in Vedic times as a “support” and “defense” for 
concentration ( dharana ) ; hence, the additional names kavaca and 
raksa , “protection,” “breastplate.” For the common man, dharanls 
are talismans; they protect against demons, diseases, and spells. 
But for the ascetics, the yogins, the contemplatives, dharanls be- 
come instruments for concentration, whether they follow the 
rhythm of pr a nay dm a or are mentally repeated during the phases of 
respiration. In some instances, we divine the meaning of mutilated 
words ( arnale , rimale, hi me, vame, kale, etc., which express ideas of 
purity, snow, etc.; cchinde, which suggests tearing, cutting up, 
etc.), but the great majority of them are bizarre and unintelligible 
phonemes: hrlm, hrani, hr fun, phut, etc. As dharanls were probably 
employed and refined during meditations directed by prandyania, 
phonetic invention, necessarily limited to a certain number of 
syllables, was compensated for by the profound inner echo that 
such “mystical sounds” awakened. In any case, whatever the 
historical origin o i dharanls may have been, they certainly had the 
value of a secret, initiatory language. For these sounds revealed 
their message only during meditation. For the uninitiated, dharanls 
remained unintelligible; their meaning did not belong to rational 
language, to the language that serves to communicate ordinary 
experiences. A dharani, a mantra, yielded their meanings only 
when they had been spoken in accordance with the rules and as- 
similated — that is, discovered, “awakened.” This process will be 
better understood when we come to the underlying metaphysics of 
the mantraydna. 

Phonemes discovered during meditation probably expressed 
states of consciousness “cosmic” in structure and hence difficult to 
formulate in secular terminology. Experiences of this kind were al- 
ready known in the Vedic period, although the few documents by 
which they have been transmitted to us seldom contain more than 
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allusions, particularly in the form of images and symbols. It is a 
definitely archaic spiritual technique that here confronts us; some 
“cosmic ecstasies” of the shamans are expressed by unintelligible 
phonetic inventions, which sometimes result in the creation of a 
secret language . 28 These are experiences, then, that are in some 
measure bound up with the discovery of language and that, by this 
ecstatic return to a primordial situation, shatter diurnal conscious- 
ness. All of the tantric yogin’s effort is expended upon reawakening 
this primordial consciousness and rediscovering the state of com- 
pleteness that preceded language and consciousness of time. In 
tantrism, the tendency toward a rediscovery of language to the 
end of a total revalorization of secular experience is shown espe- 
cially by its employment of secret vocabularies . 29 

Dhdranis , like mantras, are learned from “the master’s mouth” 
( guruvaktrata/i ); they are, then, something quite different from the 
phonemes that make up secular language or that can be learned 
from books — they have to be “received.” But once received from 
the master's mouth, mantras have unlimited powers. A tantric text 
of the first rank, the Sadhanamala, does not hesitate to ask: “What 
is there that cannot be accomplished by mantras if they are applied 
in accordance with the rules.'” 30 One can even gain Buddhahood . 31 
The lokanatha mantra, for example, can absolve the greatest sins , 32 
and the ekajatd mantra is so powerful that, as soon as the disciple 
utters it, he is safe from all danger and achieves the sanctity of the 
Buddha . 33 All siddhis of any description — from success in love to 
achie\ing sahation — are obtained through these mystical for- 
mulas Supreme knowledge itself can be acquired directly, without 
study, by proper utterance of certain mantras. But the technique is 
difficult; uttering the mantra is preceded by a purification of 
thought; the practitioner must concentrate on each of the letters 
composing the mantra, avoid fatigue, etc . 31 

js Sec Elude. Le Chamamsme, pp. 99 if. 

jo See belou. p 2 to. SO Ed. Bhattacharvva. II, 515 . 

I bad . p JTu. 32 list!., p si . 

<- IAd . p 262 . a l Ibid., p. 10. 
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The unlimited efficacy of mantras is owing to the fact that they 
are (or at least, if correctly recited, can become ) the “objects” they 
represent. Each god, for example, and each degree of sanctity have 
a blja-mantra, a “mystical sound,” which is their “seed,” their 
“support” — that is, their very being. By repeating this blja-mantra 
in accordance with the rules, the practitioner appropriates its 
ontological essence, concretely and directly assimilates the god, 
the state of sanctity, etc. Sometimes an entire metaphysics is con- 
centrated in a mantra. The 8000 stanzas of a voluminous Mahiivana 
treatise, the Astasdhasrikd-prajnd-pdramitd, were summarized in a 
few stanzas, which constitute the Pra jha -para m ita-h rda \ a- sutra ; 
this short text was reduced to the few lines of the Praj/id-pdramita- 
dharani, which in turn was concentrated into a Prajndi-pdramitdi- 
mantra; finally, the mantra was reduced to its "seed,” the blja- 
mantra: pram , 35 Thus one could master the whole of Prajnd- 
pdramitd metaphysics by murmuring the syllable pram. 

Yet we have here no “summary” of the Prajnd-pdramitd : we 
have direct and total assimilation of the “truth of the universal 
void” ( sunyatii ) under the form of a “goddess.” For the entire 
cosmos, with all its gods, planes, and modes of being , is manifested 
in a certain number of mantras: the universe is sonorous, just as it 
is chromatic, formal, substantial, etc. A mantra is a “symbol” in 
the archaic sense of the term — it is simultaneously the symbolized 
“reality” and the symbolizing “sign.” There is an occult corre- 
spondence between the mantra’s mystical letters and syllables (the 
mdtrkas, “mothers,” and the bijas, “seeds”) and the subtle organs 
of the human body on the one hand and, on the other, between 
those organs and the divine forces asleep or manifested in the 
cosmos. By working on the “symbol,” one awakens all the forces 
that correspond to it, on all the levels of being. Between the man- 
trayana and tantric iconography, for example, there is perfect 
correspondence; for each plane and each degree of sanctity has its 
corresponding image, color, and letter. Bv meditating on the 
color or the mystical sound that represents it, the disciple enters 
05 B. Bhattacharyva, An Introduction to Buddhist EsoUrism, p. 56 . 
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into a particular modality of being, absorbs or incorporates a yogic 
state, a god, etc. The “supports” are homologizable; he can set out 
from any one of them, employ any “vehicle” (images, man- 
trayana, etc. ) in order to assimilate the ontological modality or the 
divine manifestation that he wishes to acquire. Between these 
many planes there is continuity, but it is a mystical continuity — 
that is, it can be realized only in certain “centers.” In the tantric 
conception, the cosmos appears as a vast fabric of magical forces; 
and the same forces can be awakened or organized in the human 
body, through the techniques of mystical physiology. 

When Yasubandhu, in his Bodhisattvabhumi , 36 wrote that the 
true meaning of the mantras lay in their absence of meaning, and 
that by meditating on their nonmeaning one came to understand 
the ontological unreality of the universe, he was translating into 
the terms of his own philosophy an experience whose profound 
value escaped him or did not interest him. For, if it is true that 
repeating mantras annuls the “reality” of the secular world, this 
is only a first mental step, an indispensable prerequisite to reaching 
a deeper “reality.” All indefinite repetition leads to the destruc- 
tion of language; in some mystical traditions, this destruction 
appears to be the condition for further experiences. 

Excursus: Dhikr 

The similarities between the yogteo-tantrie technique and the Moslem 
dhikr, or incessant repetition of the name of God, were observed long ago. 
In a recent study, L. Gardet has described the varieties of dhikr in detail, 
at tile same time examining its relations with japa-toga and the nembutal 
of Zen. 17 We must emphasize the mystical physiologv assumed bv the 
practice of dhikr; there are references to “centers” and subtle organs, to a 
certain inner vision of the human body, to chromatic and acoustic mam- 

<6 Ed. Ultra 1 Wegihara, pp -_>7J tf, quoted by S B Dasgupta, An Introduc- 
tion tn Tantric Bullhorn, p. Wi. 

37 See Note VI, 6. 
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festations accompanying the various stages of the experience, etc. Respir- 
atory discipline and ritual enunciation play an essential role; the process of 
concentration is not unlike the yogic method. The problem of historical 
contacts and reciprocal influences between India and Islam is not vet 
solved. Although constant repetition of the name of God is attested in the 
Koran, and although dhikr is highly esteemed by all the Sufis, it is proba- 
ble that the regulation of bodily postures and breathing techniques is 
owing, at least in part, to Indian influences; we know that such influences 
were definitely exerted after the twelfth century (instructions for the 
physiological side of ecstasy, etc.). 

In presenting the following texts, we have no intention of expounding 
the theology and technique of dhikr; we merely wish to emphasize its 
similarities to the morphology of tantric yoga. According to Ibn 'Iyad, 
the practitioner “begins the recitation from the left side (of the chest), 
which is as it were the niche containing the lamp of the heart, source of 
spiritual light. He pursues it by proceeding from the lower part of the 
chest to the right side and following the right side upward He continues 
by returning to the original position ” 33 According to Muhammad al- 
SantisT, “the positions to be assumed . . . consist in squatting on the 
ground, legs crossed, arms extended around the legs, head bowed be- 
tween the two knees, and eyes closed. One raises the head, saying Id ildh 
during the time that passes between the head’s reaching the level of the 
heart and its position on the right shoulder. One is careful to clear one's 
mind of everything that is not God. When the mouth reaches the level of 
the heart, one carefully articulates the invocation did. . . . And one says 
Allah opposite the heart, more forcefully.” 39 The chosen formula is re- 
peated as many times as possible, “in order that all counting may cease, 
once continuity of prayer is established.” 40 The respiratory rhythm and 
the rhythm of the verbal repetition are in accord. A twelfth-century text 
(referring to the earliest known collective dhikr) prescribes: the breath is 
“emitted above the left breast (to empty the heart); then the word Id is 
exhaled from the navel (against the sexual demon); then ddha is uttered 
on the right shoulder, and ilia at the navel; finally Allah is strongly artic- 
ulated in the empty heart.” 41 

3S Tr. after Gardet, p 654. 39 Ibid , pp. 634—55. 

40 Ibid., p. 656. 

41 Tr. after L. Massignon, quoted in Gardet, p. 65 S. 
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A modern author, Sheikh Muhammad Amin al-Kurdl (d. 1914), gives 
more precise details of the relations between the breath, the “centers” of 
the subtle body, and the mystical syllables, during dhikr. We give the fol- 
lowing passage from his Tanwir al-qulub, after the translation by Jean 
Gouillard: 42 “Let the dhakir hold his tongue tightly against the soft pal- 
ate, and, after inhaling, let him hold his breath. Then let him begin 
enunciating with the word la, imagining it to be placed under his navel; 
from there let him draw the word toward the middle of the subtle centers, 
where the center called the ‘most hidden’ lies, and then draw it on until it 
reaches the point corresponding to the subtle center of the ‘logical (or 
reasonable) soul’; this center is symbolically situated in the first region of 
the brain, called the ‘chief.’ Then let the dhakir proceed to articulate the 
word ’ilaha, beginning by imagining the phonetic element called hamzah 
(represented in the transliteration by the apostrophe) in the brain; from 
thence let him make it descend to the right shoulder, so that it will flow 
toward the point corresponding to the subtle center called the ‘spirit.’ 
Finally let the dhakir proceed to pronounce ’illd-Lhah, imagining himself 
to be making the hamzah of ’ilia set out from the (right) shoulder and 
drawing it on toward the ‘heart,’ on which the dhakir will strike with the 
final word Allah (represented in the foregoing transliteration without the 
A because of the elision caused by joining these two elements of the 
formula): the force of the held breath will thus strike the ‘little black point 
of the heart,’ making its effect and warmth pass out into the rest of the 
body, so that the warmth will burn all the corrupted parts of the body, 
while its pure parts will be illuminated by the light of the name Allah.” 
The preceding passages treat of the ‘‘dhikr of the tongue,” the in- 
teriorized oral liturgy. There are two higher stages, the ‘‘dhikr of the 
heart” and the “intimate” {strr) dhikr. It is particularly during the stage 
of ‘‘dhikr of the heart" that visual phenomena (luminosity, colors) 43 are 
manifested: ttle “dhikr of the tongue” provokes concomitant auditory 
phenomena. 44 In the “intimate dhikr,” duality is abolished. “Not through 
fusion, it is true, as m the Indian ambient, for conceptualization of the 
d a me transcendence remains, but m a line felt as a ‘disappearance’ of the 
subpcf m its very being.” 43 The state attained is that o ffand', “annihila- 
tion.” The concomitant luminous phenomena increase. This time, “the 

42 fV.o.v P/id-ca'ie, pp. Aji-'ItS. 43 Cf Gardet, p. 671 . 

• ! h'.u., p hir, See Note III. 6 . on “mystical sounds.” 

It 1' .d , p. 67.5. 
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fires of dhikr are not extinguished, its lights do not flee. . . . Still thou 
seest lights rising, others descending; the fires about thee are clear, very 
hot, and they flame.” 46 All this suggests the photic experiences of Yoga, 
tantrism, and shamanism . 47 


Mandala 

A ritual peculiar to the tantric liturgy consists in constructing the 
mandala. Literally, the word means “circle”; the Tibetan transla- 
tions render it sometimes by “center,” sometimes by “that which 
surrounds.” It is, in fact, a quite complex design, comprising a cir- 
cular border and one or more concentric circles enclosing a square 
divided into four triangles; in the center of each triangle, and in 
the center of the mandala itself, are other circles containing images 
of divinities or their emblems. This iconographic schema is sus- 
ceptible of countless variations; some mandalas look like labyrinths, 
other like palaces with ramparts, towers, gardens; we find floral 
patterns side bv side with crystallographic structures, and some- 
times the diamond or the lotus blossom seems to be discernible. 

The simplest mandala is the yantra, employed by Hinduism 
(literally, “object serving to hold,” “instrument,” “engine”): it 
is a diagram “drawn or engraved on metal, wood, skin, stone, 
paper, or simplv traced on the ground or on a wall.” ^ Its struc- 
ture may be regarded as the linear paradigm of the mandala. A 
yantra, that is, is composed of a series of triangles — nine in the 
sriyantra , four apex up, five apex down — surrounded by several 
concentric circles, which are framed in a square with four “doors.” 
The triangle pointing down symbolizes the yoni — that is, the 
Sakti; the triangle pointing up designates the male principle, Siva; 
the central point ( bindu ) signifies the undifferentiated Brahman. 
In other words, the yantra is an expression, m terms of linear 
symbolism, of the cosmic manifestations, beginning with the 
primordial unity. 

46 Ibn 'At.V Allah, tr. after Gardet, p. 6'77. 

47 See below, p. 334. 

4b Louis Renou, L' hide clussique , p. 56S. 
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The mandala employs the same symbolism and develops it on 
planes that, though different, are homologizable. Like the yantra, 
the mandala is at once an image of the universe and a theophany — 
the cosmic creation being, of course, a manifestation of the divinity. 
But the mandala also serves as a “receptacle” for the gods. In Yedic 
India the gods descended into the altar — which proves continuity 
between the tantric liturgy and the traditional cult. In the begin- 
ning, every altar or sacred site was regarded as a privileged space, 
separated from the rest of the territory: in this qualitatively differ- 
ent space, the sacred manifested itself by a rupture of planes per- 
mitting communication among the three cosmic zones — heaven, 
earth, subterranean region. Now, this conception was extremely 
widespread, existing beyond the frontiers of India and even of 
Asia: the symbolism of royal cities, temples, towns, and, bv exten- 
sion, every human habitation was based upon such a valorization of 
the sacred space as the center of the world and hence the site of 
communication with heaven and hell. 

Tantrism employs this archaic symbolism, but incorporates it 
into new contexts. It is by a study of the symbolism of the mandala, 
as interpreted in the texts, and by a description of the tantric ritual 
of initiation, that we can best become acquainted with the revalori- 
zations imposed by tantrism. 43 The border of a mandala consists of 
a “barrier of tire,” which at once prohibits access to the uninitiate 
and symbolizes the metaphysical knowledge that “burns” igno- 
rance. Next comes a “ring of diamond": now, diamond is the 
.symbol of the highest consciousness, bodhi, illumination. Immedi- 
ately within the “ring of diamond” is a circle, around which eight 
cemeteries, symbolizing the eight aspects of disintegrated con- 
sciousness, are represented: this monographic motif of cemeteries 
is principally found in mandalas dedicated to terrible divinities. 
Next comes a ring of lea\es, signifying spiritual rebirth. In the 
center of this last circle is the mandala proper, also called "palace” 
(zimana ) — that is. the place where the images of the gods are set. 

Royal symbolism plays an important part in the construction and 
For texts and enneai mbliographies, see Note VI, 7. 
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ritual of the mandala. In India as elsewhere, sovereignty is related 
to the sacred. The Buddha is the cakravartin par excellence, the cos- 
mocrat. The ceremony that is performed within the mandala (to 
which we shall return in a moment) is, in fact, an abhiseka — that is, 
a ritual of royal consecration, a baptism by water; 30 the images of 
the Buddha set in the various circles of the mandala wear royal 
diadems, and before entering the mandala the disciple is given the 
insignia of royalty by his master. The symbolism here is easy to 
understand: the disciple is assimilated to the sovereign because he 
rises above the play of cosmic forces; 51 he is autonomous, wholly 
free. Spiritual freedom — and this is true not onlv of India — has 
always been expressed by sovereignty. 

At the periphery of the construction there are four cardinal 
doors, defended by terrifying images called “guardians of the 
doors.” Their role is twofold. On the one hand, the guardians de- 
fend consciousness from the disintegrating forces of the uncon- 
scious; on the other, they have an offensive mission — in order to 
lay hold upon the fluid and mysterious world of the unconscious, 
consciousness must carry the struggle into the enemy’s camp and 
hence assume the violent and terrible aspect appropriate to the 
forces to be combated . 32 Indeed, even the divinities inside the 
mandala sometimes have a terrifying appearance; they are the gods 
whom man will encounter after death, in the state of bar do. The 
guardians of the doors and the terrible divinities emphasize the 
initiatory character of entrance into a mandala. Every initiation 
presupposes passing from one mode of being to another, but this 
ontological change is preceded by a shorter or longer series of 
“ordeals” that the candidate must successfully undergo. The typi- 
cal initiatory ordeal is the “struggle with a monster” (in the literal 
sense of the word in military initiations). On the tantric plane, the 
monsters represent the forces of the unconscious, arising from the 

50 One of the most important tantric texts on initiation into a mandala is 
entitled SekuddefatUa — that is, "Commentary on the Treatise of Baptism.” 
Its author is Nadap.uia i Xaropa). 

51 Giuseppe Tucci, Teoria e pratica del mandala, p. 51. 

5-2 Ibid., p. 65. 
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universal “void”; the candidate must conquer the fear that they 
arouse. Now, as has often been shown, the size and terrible ap- 
pearance of the monsters encountered in initiation are nothing but 
a creation of “initiatory fear.” 

This aspect of initiation discloses certain similarities of structure 
between the mandala and the labvrinth. Many mandalas are, in fact, 
cleurlv labyrinthine in design. Among the ritual functions of the 
labyrinth, two in particular are of interest to us: first, the labyrinth 
symbolized the beyond, and whoever entered it as a part of initia- 
tion realized a descensus ad inferos (“death” followed by “resur- 
rection”); secondly, it represented a “system of defense,” both 
spiritual (against evil spirits and demons, forces of chaos) and 
material (against enemies). Since the city, like the temple or the 
palace, constituted a “center of the world,” it was by labyrinths or 
walls that it was defended, not only against invaders but also 
against maleficent forces, against the “spirits of the desert” who 
attempted to return “forms” to the amorphous state from which 
they originated. Viewed in this light, the functions of the man- 
dala — like that of the labyrinth — would be at least twofold. On the 
one hand, entrance into a mandala drawn on the ground is equiva- 
lent to an initiation; on the other, the mandala “defends” the dis- 
ciple against anv destructive force and at the same time helps him 
to concentrate, to find his own “center.” This last function will 
become more clearly apparent when we discuss tantric sadhana. 

The liturgy comprises a number of rites. The ground on which 
the mandala is to he drawn is carefully selected. It must be smooth, 
without stones and grass; in other words, it is homologized with 
the transcendent plane. This already indicates the spatio-temporal 
symbolism of the mandala — the disciple is to enter an ideal, trans- 
cosmic plane “Flat ground” is well known to be the image of 
paradise or of any other transcendent plane: whereas orographic 
variations signify creation, the appearance of forms and time. The 
mandala can. then, tie regarded as a svinbol of paradise. Several 
paradise symbols are evident in it. First, there is the resemblance 
betw een the pantheon that is an integral part of the mandala and 
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the paradises of Buddhist imagination (Sukhavati, Abhirati, Tu- 
sita, Trayastrimsa, etc.), in the center of which the Supreme God 
sits in his royal pavilion in the midst of a park with lakes, flowers, 
and birds, and surrounded by other divinities . 53 But the Buddhist 
paradise is only a variant of the Indian paradise, whose earliest 
image is Uttarakuru, the Northern Country, regarded as the seat 
of the blessed . 54 According to Buddhist texts, Uttarakuru, the 
Golden Land, shines day and night and enjovs four qualities: the 
ground is level, there is absolute calm, it is pure, and its trees bear 
no thorns. Rice grows without being sown, as it did on earth in the 
golden age . 35 

The paradisal symbolism of the mandala is also apparent in an- 
other element — the expulsion of demons. The ground is purified 
from demons by an invocation to the earth goddess, she who had 
been called upon by the Buddha in the night at Bodhgaya. In other 
words, the Buddha's exemplary gesture is repeated and the ground 
is magically transformed into a "diamond land,’’ the diamond, as 
we have seen, being the symbol of incorruptibility, of absolute 
reality. All this implies abolishing time and history and returning 
in Mo tempore , to the exemplary moment of the Buddha’s Illumina- 
tion. And abolishing time is known to be a paradisal syndrome. 

After these preparations, the mandala is drawn by means of two 
cords; the first, which is white, is used to trace its outer limits; the 
second is composed of threads of five different colors. The diagram 
can also be made with colored rice powder Vases filled with pre- 
cious or aromatic substances, fillets, flowers, branches, etc., are set 
in the triangles for the "descent" of the gods. The disciple is initi- 
ated on an auspicious day and in a place close to the sea or a river. 

53 Tucci, "Buddhist Notes," Melanges chinois et boiuhlhiques, IX (1951), 

196. 

54 Already in Aitare\a Brahmana, VIII, C3; Tucci, "Buddhist Notes," p. 

197. 

55 On Uttarakuru, see the bibliography compiled by Tucci, "Buddiust 
Notes,” p. 197, n. 1 . The classic description of the golden age according to the 
Buddhists is found in the Makaz\i.-tu (I. 5‘3'' tf.V On the other Hindu and 
Buddhist paradises and their relation with Yoga, see below, p. 416. 
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The night before the ceremony, he goes to sleep in the position of 
“the Buddha entering nirvana" (the “lion posture” — i . e. , lying on 
the right side, with the head resting on the right hand); in the 
morning he tells his guru what he dreamed, and the initiation can- 
not take place unless the guru considers the dream auspicious. 

The ceremony proper begins with a series of purifications and 
consecrations. The Sekoddesatlka gives numerous details: the guru 
purifies the disciple's organs with mantras ( U on the forehead, 
I, A, R, AX on the genitals); he also purifies the objects to be used 
in the ritual, especially the vases, sets the “triumphal pot” ( vijaya - 
ka/asa) in the middle of the mandala and honors it with perfumes 
and incense; then he crowns the disciple, who is dressed in white, 
with a garland of flowers. The disciple draws a small mandala, 
decorated with flowers and gold, around his master’s feet to do him 
reverence: then offers himself to him, together with a girl who 
must, if possible, be a member of his immediate family. The guru 
puts five drops of ambrosia (that is, five sacred substances) on his 
tongue, with the appropriate mantras, and consecrates the incense 
with other mantras. He then brings on “possession by the furious 
god” ( krodaveia ), a rite peculiar to the initiation recorded in the 
Sekoddesatlka. The disciple repeats certain mantras and inhales 
vigorously, whereupon Vajrapani, the angry god, takes possession 
of him, and he begins to sing and dance, imitating the traditional 
gestures of wrathful divinities. This rite allows the forces of the 
unconscious to invade the disciple, who, by confronting them, 
“burns” all fear and timidity. Then, chiefly by madras, he invokes 
the five peaceful divinities, the Saktis of the five Tathagatas, and 
becomes calm again. If the possession continues too long, the guru 
touches his forehead with a flower consecrated by the mantra Ol\f 
A II Hum. Then lie blindfolds the disciple and puts a flower in his 
hand, the disciple throws it into the mandala , and the section into 
which it falls reveals the divinity who will be especially favorable 
to him during his initiation 

Entrance into the mandala resembles every “march toward the 
center.” fit has been shown that ritual circumambulation of a 
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stupa or temple, pradaksina, and ascending the successive terraces 
of great religious monuments both indicate a “march toward the 
center.”) Since the mandala is an imago mundi, its center corre- 
sponds to the infinitesimal point perpendicularly traversed bv the 
axis mundi ; as he approaches its center, the disciple approaches the 
“center of the world.” In fact, as soon as he has entered the man- 
dala, he is in a sacred space, outside of time; the gods have already 
“descended” into the vases and insignia. A series of meditations, 
for which the disciple has been prepared in advance, help him to 
find the gods in his own heart. In a vision, he sees them all emerge 
and spring from his heart; they fill cosmic space, then are reabsorbed 
in him. In other words, he “realizes” the eternal process of the 
periodic creation and destruction of worlds; and this allows him to 
enter into the rhythms of the cosmic great time and to understand 
its emptiness. He shatters the plane of samsara and enters a tran- 
scendent plane; this is the “great mystery” of Mahayanic and 
tantric Buddhism, the “complete reversal” ( paravrtti ), the trans- 
formation of sains ar a into the absolute, which can also be obtained 
by other techniques. 56 

Drawn on cloth, the mandala serves as a “support” for medita- 
tion; the vogin uses it as a “defense” against mental distractions 
and temptations. The mandala "concentrates, it makes the medi- 
tating vogin invulnerable to external stimuli; the analogs* with the 
labyrinth that safeguards against evil spirits or enemies is easy to 
see. Bv mentallv entering the mandala, the vogin approaches his 
own “center,” and this spiritual exercise can be understood in two 
senses: ( 1 ) to reach the center the vogin re-enacts and masters the 
cosmic process, for the mandala is an image of the world; ( :2 ) but 
since he is engaged in meditation and not in ritual, the vogin, start- 
ing from this iconographic "support,” can find the mandala in his 
own bodv. We must never lose sight of the fact that the tantric 

56 Professor Tucci interprets this mysterious process as an integration of 
the unconscious, obtained bv taking possession ot its symbol- I Ian,Li ! a, p. 
23). Now, since the ’'unconscious" is nothing but eo-mic consciousness, 
"stored consciousness - {3la\ar;jnana . its integration would, a: .lung s psy- 
chology, be what he terms integration of the collective unconscious. 
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universe is made up of an endless series of analogies, homologies, 
and symmetries; starting from any level, one can establish mystical 
communication with the others, in order finally to reduce them to 
unity and master them. 

Before studying the process of introducing the mandala into the 
yog'in’s own body, let us briefly discuss similar designs from out- 
side the Indo-Tibetan realm. Various cultures have been found to 
possess a number of figures based on circles, triangles, and laby- 
rinths, and connected with religious worship; this is particularly 
evident in the case of magical circles and initiatory labyrinths. 
Mapdalic in character, too, are the ritual drawings made by certain 
North and South American tribes to represent the various phases 
of the creation of the universe. They need not be studied here. We 
shall only emphasize that these mandalas are usually constructed in 
connection with the curing of disease. And this brings us to an- 
other class of mandalas, discovered by C. G. Jung in the paintings 
executed by some of his patients. According to the author of the 
hvpothesis of the collective unconscious, these mandalas represent 
structures of the deep psyche. Hence they play a role in that central 
process of the unconscious which Jung terms the process of individ- 
uation Jung proposed his hypothesis after observing the following 
fact: in the dreams and visions of a number of his patients, man- 
dalas appeared when the process of individuation was about to 
reach a successful conclusion. Hence the spontaneous image of the 
mandala corresponded to a spiritual victory, in the sense that a 
portion of the collective unconscious — that immense zone of the 
psyche which was threatening the integrity of the person — was 
assimilated and integrated by consciousness. 

The spontaneous rediscovery of mandalas by the unconscious 
raises an important problem. We may well ask if the "unconscious” 
is not in this case tning to imitate processes bv which "conscious- 
ness f or. in some cases, the "transconseious”) seeks to obtain 
completeness and conquer freedom. For this unconscious discovery 

ST We pet all :h<-'e te’Tis :n <!UvtJt:or. marks because, in this context, thev 
are not tdaen soleh in their ps\ ecological sense. 
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of an initiatory schema does not stand alone; it is known that all the 
great mystical symbolisms are spontaneously rediscovered in 
dreams, in hallucinations, and even in pathological ecstasies. Ex- 
periences and symbols of ascent, of the “march toward the center,” 
of the descent into hell, of death and resurrection, of initiatory 
ordeals, and even the complex symbols of alchemy, have all been 
recorded in one or another of these states. To a certain degree, we 
may speak of a “mimicking imitation," using the term in its strict 
sense — imitation of behavior and gestures, but without the integral 
experience of the implied contents. 

The yogin can discover the mandala in his own body, and then 
the liturgy is interiorized — that is, is transformed into a series of 
meditations on the various “centers” and subtle organs. 

Praise of the Body: Hatha Toga 

In tantrism, the human body acquires an importance it had never 
before attained in the spiritual history of India. To be sure, health 
and strength, interest in a physiology homologizable with the cos- 
mos and implicitly sanctified, are Yedic, if not pre-Yedic, values. 
But tantrism carries to its furthest consequences the conception that 
sanctity can be realized only in a “divine body." The Upanisudic 
and post-Upanisadic pessimism and asceticism are swept away. 
The bodv is no longer the source of pain, but the most reliable and 
effective instrument at man’s disposal for "conquering death.” And 
since liberation can be gained even in this life, the body must lie 
preserved as long as possible, and in perfect condition, precisely 
as an aid to meditation. 55 As we shall see later, Indian alchemy pro- 
pounds a similar goal. 

In the Hez-ajra-tantra , the Buddha (Bhagavan) proclaims that, 
without a perfectlv healthv body, one cannot know bliss. 1 his is an 
adage that is insistently repeated in tuntrie and Sahajlya literature. 
Saraha puts it in his figurative style. “Here i, within this body) is the 
Ganges and the Jumna . . . here are Prayaga and Benares — here 
5S Cf. GhoranJa SamhitJ, I, 3. 
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the sun and the moon. Here are the sacred places, here the Pithas 
and the Upa-pithas — I have not seen a place of pilgrimage and an 
abode of bliss like my body.” The Buddha himself is hidden in the 
body, Saraha adds . 59 

We can distinguish at least two orientations, different yet con- 
vergent, in this emphatic valuation of the human body and its 
possibilities: (l) there is the importance accorded to the total ex- 
perience of li fe as constituting an integral part of sadhana, and this is 
the general position of all tantric schools; (2) there is, in addition, 
the will to master the body in order to transmute it into a divine 
body, and this is especially the position of Hatha Yoga. Such a 
mastery must begin modestly, on the basis of an accurate knowl- 
edge of the organs and their functions. For ‘‘How can the Yogis 
who do not know their body (as) a house of one column (with) 
nine doors, and (as presided over by) five tutelary divinities, at- 
tain perfection (in Yoga)?” 60 But perfection is always the goal, 
and, as we shall soon see, it is neither athletic nor hygienic perfec- 
tion. Hatha Yoga cannot and must not be confused with gymnas- 
tics. Its appearance is linked with the name of an ascetic, Gorakh- 
nath, founder of an order, the Kanphata Yogis. He is supposed to 
have lived in the twelfth century, perhaps even earlier. All that we 
know about Gorakhnath is distorted by a sectarian mythology and 
a profuse magical folklore , 61 but facts that may be considered reli- 
able warrant the supposition that he was in close relation with the 
"Diamond Vehicle.” In any case, as we shall see, the Hatha Yoga 
treatises refer to sexual practices advocated by Buddhist tantrism. 

Gorakhnath is credited with the authorship of a treatise no 
longer extant, entitled Hatha i'oga, and of a text that has come 
down to us. the G or aha Sat aka. A cornmentarv on this latter, the 
Goraksa PaJdhati, explains the word hatha (lit., "violence,” “vio- 

.59 Texts cited and tr Dasgupta. Obscure Religious Cults, pp. 103 ff. 

SO Goral.-a Sataka, 14; tr. G. \\ . Briggs, Gorakhnath and the Kanphata 
Yogis, pp asT-ss. 

61 See below, p. 303 . 
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lent effort”) by ha = sun and tha = moon; the union of moon and 
sun forming Yoga. (According to other texts, ha-thau = surya-can- 
drau =pranapanau. ) \Ye shall later see that this interpretation per- 
fectly accords with tantric doctrine. The Kanphatas called their 
particular discipline Hatha Yoga, but the term soon came to be the 
collective designation for the traditional formulas and disciplines 
that made it possible to attain to perfect mastery of the body. In 
any case, in one way or another the Hatha Yoga treatises stem 
from the literature composed by or fathered upon the Gorakhnatha 
yogis. We possess a large number of texts, 6 - but, aside from the 
Goraksa Sataka, only three are of interest for the present study; 

( 1 ) the Hathayogapradipika ( by Svatm.irama Svamin, probably of 
the fifteenth century; uses and reproduces a number of stanzas 
from the Goraksa Sataka ); ( 2 ) the Gheranda Samhita (by a certain 
Gheranda, a Vaispavite of Bengal; abundantly reproduced in the 
Hathayogapradipika ); (s) Siva Samhita (longer than the two 
preceding — contains 517 stanzas — and more elaborated philosoph- 
ically; tantric yoga strongly colored by Vedanta). Of these three 
texts, the oldest appears to be the Hathayogapradipika, which it- 
self, according to tradition, is based on the lost Hatha l'oga. 6z 

Buddhist influences are easily discernible. The Hathaxoga- 
pradipika even employs the Madhyainika vocabulary (e.g., the 
term sunya), and the first verse of the Siva Sanihitd has a strong 
Buddhist coloring ( ekamjhdnam mtyamadhyantasunyam . . . ). 
Vedanta is mixed with Yoga, but philosophical justification has a 
very small place 64 in these brief treatises, which are almost 

62 Briggs, pp. 25 1 ff. 

65 Fitz-Edward Hall, A Contribution Towards an Index to the Bibliography 
of the Indian Philosophical Systems, p. 15. For editions and translations of 
Hatha Yoga texts, see Note VI, 8. 

64 The following will serve as examples of the underlying "theory.” 
Suffering is universal; it is present even in the heavens {Ska Samhita. I. 2 ‘>,. 
Man must renounce the fruits of his actions ! ibid., 1. 30), vices and virtues 
(I, 5 l 2 ) , etc. The universe originates from caitanya (I. 4.9) and Mava (I. 6't 
for Isvara wished to create the world, but from his desire was born aiidyd, 
mother of the false universe (I, 69} . etc. 
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entirely devoted to technical formulas. The states of consciousness 
corresponding to the various exercises are mentioned only rarely 
and in a rudimentary way. It is the physics and physiology of 
meditation that are the chief concern of these writers. Thirty-two 
asanas are described in the Gheranda Samhita, and fifteen in the 
Hatkaxogapradipika : the Siva Samhita mentions eighty-four asanas, 
but discusses onlv four of them. The magical and hygienic value of 
the asanas is stressed: some of them strengthen health and “con- 
quer death,” others confer siddhis , 65 The repeated assurances 
“destroys old age and death” and “conquers death” ( mrtyum 
jaxati) illustrate the real meaning and final orientation of all these 
techniques. The Gheranda Samhita devotes five stanzas to pratyd- 
hara, whereas prandydma receives ninety-six stanzas and the mu- 
driis one hundred. We shall presently see, however, that certain 
physiological details mentioned in connection with respiratory 
discipline are not without interest. 

Hatha Yoga accords great importance to preliminary “purifica- 
tions,” of which it distinguishes six kinds: dhauti, basti, neti, nauli, 
trataka, kapala bhdti , 66 The most commonly employed are the first 
two. The dhautis (lit., “cleansings”) are divided into several classes 
and subclasses: “internal cleansings,” cleaning the teeth, the rec- 
tum, etc . 07 The most effective is dhauti karma: 6 * a long piece of 
cloth is swallowed and left for some time in the stomach . 0,9 Basti 
comprises cleansing the large intestine and the rectum , 70 which is 
performed by anal suction . 71 Xeti consists in cleansing the nasal 
fossae by threads inserted into the nostrils . 72 To practice nauli one 

H.i For example, padmacana destroys any sickness ( Gheranda Samhita, II, 
si, nudtrhana and vajrasana confer “miraculous powers" (ibid., II, 11 - 1 - 2 ), 
mrtd^ana calms agitation of mind (II, 19), and bhujanga.sana awakens the 
Tundahni 'II, I2-u;i. 

66 1 Lit ha ogapradipika. II, 22. 61 Gheranda Samhita, I, 13-44. 

6's llatha\<jgapra,npdl. II. 2 t. 

f>n See also Bernard. Hatha Toga. pp. 1.5 ff. 

70 llathayogapradipiha. II, 2«-2s; Gheranda Samhita, I, 45-19. 

7 1 tf Bernard, pp 1 7 tf 

7 2 H.it/ar. igap’-adipika, II, Gheranda Samhita. I, 50-51. 
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executes energetic and complex movements of the stomach and 
intestines; 73 the Gheranda Samhitd (I, 52) calls this exercise 
lauliki yoga . 74 Trataka consists in gazing steadily at a small object 
until the eyes fill with tears. 75 Kapala bhati comprises three varia- 
tions of “purification” of the nasal fossae ( vdmakrama , ry utkrama, 
and sitkrama ): 76 water is drawn in through the nostrils and ex- 
pelled through the mouth, etc. 

The texts repeatedly emphasize that these “purifications” are of 
great value for the yogin’s health, that they prevent affections of 
the stomach, the liver, etc., 77 and there would seem to be little 
doubt that this is true. Detailed instructions are given for diet, 73 
social behavior (the yogin should avoid journeys, morning baths, 
the presence of sinful men and of women). 79 As might be expected, 
“practice” ( abhyasa ) plays a decisive role; 30 nothing can be ob- 
tained without “practice” — which, by the way, is also a leitmotiv 
of tantrism. On the other hand, if the yogin “realizes” Hatha Yoga, 
there are no sins or crimes that cannot be blotted out (killing a 
Brahman or a fetus, violating the guru’s bed, etc., are all crimes 
nullified by thejy onimudra) Praise of the magical efficacy ofa per- 
fectly accomplished act is as old as India. 

Pranaxama destroys sins and confers the eighty-one siddhisp 2 
but this exercise is used chiefly to purify the nadlsT Each new stage 
in the discipline of respiration is accompanied by physiological 
phenomena. In general, sleep, excretions, and urine diminish. 34 
During the first stage of pranaxama the yogin’s body breaks out 


7 3 Hathinogapradipika, II, 33-34. 

74 Cf. Bernard’s experiences, pp. 21 ff. 

7 5 Hatha\ugapraJipikd, II, 31-32; Gheranda Samhitd, I, 53-34. 

76 Gheranda Samhitd, I, 56-60. 77 Ibid., 1, 15-16. etc. 

7S Hathaxogapradipika, I, 5S, 59, 62: Gheranda Samhitd , V, 17, etc. 

79 Hathay ugapradipihd, I, 62, 66, etc. 

SO Cf. Ska Samhitd, IV. SI Gheranda Samhitd, III, 43-41. 

hi Siva Samhitd, III, 51—52; Gheranda Samhitd, V, 1—2. 

53 Ska Samhitd, III, 26: Hatha \ agapradlpikd, II, 1—9, 11, 20, 44. 

54 Siz'd Samhitd, III, 40. 
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into perspiration; 83 during the second stage he trembles; during 
the third he “hops about like a frog”; and in the fourth he rises 
into the air. 86 According to Theos Bernard’s personal experiences, 87 
all these manifestations except the last correspond to states really 
undergone during the practice of Hatha Yoga prdnayama. In any 
case, thev are unimportant symptoms, recorded by the texts only 
because thev serve as objective verifications of the success of a 
practice. 

Far more important are the real “powers” obtained by the 
vogins, especiallv their astonishing ability to control the neuro- 
vegetative system and the influence they are able to exercise on 
their cardiac and respiratory rhythms. We shall not discuss this 
important problem here. It will suffice to mention that, according 
to Dr. Charles Laubry and Dr. Therese Brosse, the Hatha vogins 
extend the control normally exercised over the striated muscles to 
the nonstriated muscles. This would explain both the pumping and 
expulsion of liquids by the urethra or the rectum and the arrest of 
seminal emission (and even the “return of semen”!), an exercise of 
the utmost importance in “left-hand” tantrism. Some of these 
“powers” will perhaps receive a different physiological explana- 
tion. In the case of the pumping and expulsion of liquids by the 
urethra, Dr. Jean Filliozat believes that the phenomenon can be 
explained by insufflation of air into the bladder. He bases his 
opinion on a passage from the Hatkayogapradlpika (III, 86): “With 
a good tube, carefully and gently make an insufflation into the thun- 
derbolt cavity = urethral meatusk bv a current of wind.” 

The Sanskrit commentary gives some details of the operation: 
“One has a rod made, of lead, smooth, and fourteen fingerbreadths 
long, and one practices introducing it into the urethra. The first 
day one inserts it one tingerbreadth. The second day, two finger- 
breadths. . . . And so on, increasing progressively. When the in- 

S.‘> Ha(hj\'>gjpraJipik3, II, ie-13: Siva Samhita, III, 40. 

s6_.Vz:j Sdmh’tl , III, 41; cf. Gheranda Samhita , V, 45-57. 

S7 Hdthd T'jgd, p. 32 . 
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sertion is twelve fingerbreadths, the urethral canal is cleansed. One 
has a similar rod made, with a curved section two fingerbreadths 
long and an orifice above, and one should insert it twelve finger- 
breadths. One should place the curved section of two fingerbreadths 
outside, orifice up. Then one takes a blowpipe like a jeweler’s 
blowpipe for blowing flame and one inserts the end of it into the 
two-fingerbreadth-long curved section with the orifice, at the top 
of the tube introduced twelve fingerbreadths into the urethra, and 
one then performs the insufflation. In this way, the cleansing of the 
canal is properly accomplished. Then one should practice absorbing 
water by the urethra.” ss 

After translating this important text, Dr. Filliozat adds: “How- 
ever, inflation of the bladder with air is not indispensable for all 
yogins practicing vesical suction. We ourselves observed one of 
them performing without a preliminary injection of air. If such an 
injection had taken place out of our presence, it would have had to 
be made more than a half-hour earlier, for the yogin performed 
several other exercises during that period of time, before vesical 
suction. More accurate observations than those which it has yet 
been possible to make are necessary.” 39 

It would appear, then, that there are several Hatha-yogic meth- 
ods of obtaining the same results. Hence we are justified in sup- 
posing that some yogins specialized in physiological techniques, 
but that the majority of them followed the age-old technique of 
“mystical physiology.” For, although the Hindus haw elaborated 
a complex svstem of scientific medicine, nothing obliges us to 
believe that the theories of mystical physiology were developed in 
dependence upon this objective and utilitarian medicine or at least 
in connection with it. “Subtle physiology” was probably elaborated 
on the basis of ascetic, ecstatic, and contemplative experiences ex- 
pressed in the same symbolic language as the traditional cosmology 

88 J. Filliozat, “Les Limites des pouvoirs humair.s dans l'lnde,” Etudes 
carmelitdines (1953), pp. 23- 38. 

89 Ibid., p. 33. 
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and ritual. This does not mean that such experiences were not 
real, they were perfectly real, but not in the sense in which a physi- 
cal phenomenon is real. The tantric and Hatha-yogic texts impress 
us by their “experimental character,” but the experiments are 
performed on levels other than those of daily secular life. The 
“veins,” the “nerves,” and the “centers” that we shall presently 
discuss no doubt correspond to psychosomatic experiences and are 
related to the deep life of the human being, but it does not seem 
that the “veins” and similar terms designate anatomical organs 
and strictlv phvsiologieal functions. Several attempts have been 
made to locate these “veins” and “centers.” H. Walter , 90 for ex- 
ample, thinks that in Hatha Yoga nadl means “vein”; he identifies 
ida and pinguid with the carotid ( laeva and dextra) and brahmaran- 
dhra with the sutura frontalis. It has, furthermore, become usual to 
identify the "centers” (calm) with their plexuses; muladhara 
cakra is supposed to be the sacral plexus; svadhisthdna , the prostatic 
plexus; manipftra, the epigastric plexus; anuhata, the pharyngeal 
plexus; djna cakra, the ca\ernous plexus . 91 But careful reading of 
the texts suffices to show that the experiences in question are 
trensphvsiologicnl, that all these “centers” represent yogic 
states — that is, states that are inaccessible without preliminary 
spiritual ascais. Purely psychophysiological mortifications and 
disciplines are not enough to “awaken” the cakras or to penetrate 
them; the essential and indispensable factor remains meditation, 
spiritual “realization ” Thus, it is safer to regard “mystical phys- 
iology” as the result and the conceptualization of experiments 
undertaken from \ery remote times by ascetics and yogins. Now, 
we must not forget that the vogins performed their experiments on 
a ■subtle bodv” (that is, bv making use of sensations, tensions, and 
transeonsciou.s states inaccessible to the uninitiate), that they be- 
came masters of a zone infinitely greater than the “normal” psychic 

no ' S\ 3rr*i3r.1nia's I1.ithjygdpr.idjpihd ( Die Leuchte Jes Hdthayoga) aus 
(U'll V’ ik r :t u! elset/t,” pp. iV, vi, ix. 

a 1 See Note VI. s. 
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zone, that they penetrated into the depths of the unconscious and 
were able to “awaken” the archaic strata of primordial conscious- 
ness, which, in other human beings, are fossilized. 

The body thus built up in the course of time bv the Hatha vogins, 
tantrists, and alchemists corresponded in some measure to the 
body of a “man-god” — a concept that, we know, has a long pre- 
history, both Indo-Aryan and pre-Aryan. The tantric theandrv 
was only a new variant of the Yedic macranthropv. The point of 
departure for all these formulas was of course the transformation of 
the human body into a microcosmos, an archaic theorv and practice, 
examples of which have been found almost all over the world and 
which, in Aryan India, had already found expression from Yedic 
times. The “breaths,” as we have seen, were identified with the 
cosmic winds 92 and with the cardinal points . 93 Air “weaves” the 
universe , 94 and breath “weaves” man 1,3 — and this symbolism of 
weaving developed in India into the grandiose concept of cosmic 
illusion (Maya) and elsewhere into the concepts of the “life 
thread” and of fate as spun by certain goddesses . 96 When the Yedic 
sacrifice is “interiorized,” the body becomes a microcosmos . 97 
The spinal column is identified with Mount Meru — that is, with 
the cosmic axis. This is why, according to Buddhist symbolism, the 
Buddha could not turn his head but had to turn his entire body, 
“like an elephant”; his spinal column was fixed, motionless, as is 
the axis of the universe. According to tradition, the Merudanda is 
made of a single bone — which indicates its ideal, nonunatomical 
character. One tantric text declares that Sumeru is located in the 
body itself; the cavern of the mountain is assimilated to supreme 
truth . 95 The aspirant “realizes” the anthropocosmos through a 
yogic meditation: "Imagine the central part [or spinal column” of 
thy body to be Mount Meru, the four chief limbs to be the Four 

91 A than a Veda. XI, 4, 15. 93 Chlndngy.i Upanisad , III, 13 , 1-5. 

9t BrhadaranyjLi Upanisad, III, 7, 2. 95 At/uria Vala, X, -2, 13. 

96 See Eliade, Image.' et symbol >, pp. 149 tf. 

97 Cf. I'dikhdndidimjrtdzutrd, II, IS. 9s Kanhupada, Dohakoya, 1 4 . 
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Continents, the minor limbs to be the Sub-Continents, the head 
to be the worlds of the Devas, the two eyes to be the Sun and 
Moon,” etc." 

Tantric sadhana makes use of this archaic cosmophvsiology. But 
all these images and all these symbols presupposed a mystical 
experimentation, the theandry, the sanctification of man through 
ascetic and spiritual disciplines. In these disciplines sensory activi- 
ties were magnified in staggering proportions as the result of 
countless identifications of organs and physiological functions with 
cosmic regions, stars and planets, gods, etc. Hatha Yoga and tantra 
transubstantiated the bodv by giving it macranthropic dimensions 
and assimilating it to the various ‘‘mystical bodies” (sonorous, 
architectonic, iconographic, etc.). For example, a Javanese tantric 
treatise, the Sang hxang kamahUxanikan, to which Stutterheim and 
P. Mus have drawn attention , 100 identifies each somatic element of 
the human body w ith a letter of the alphabet and a part of the archi- 
tectonic monument, stupaprasada (which, in turn, is assimilated to 
the Buddha and the cosmos). Several "subtle bodies” are here 
superimposed: the sonorous body, the architectonic body, the cos- 
mological body, the mvstico-physiological body (for the homology 
refers not to the organs of ordinary life, but to the cakras, the 
"centers”). This multilayered homologization must be "realized”; 
but as a result of the yogic experience, the physical bod}' becomes 
‘‘dilated,” "cosmicized,” transubstantiated. The "veins” and 
‘centers” mentioned in the texts refer first of all to states realiza- 
ble only through an extraordinary amplification of the "sensation 
of the bodv." 


The Xadis: Ida, Pingala, Susumna 

The body — both the physical and the “subtle” — is made up of a 
certain number of nldh (lit, "conduits,” "vessels,” “veins,” or 
‘arteries.’ but also "nerves") and of cjkras (lit., "circles,” 

f>'i \\ . Y. Kwim-Wentz. Tinian i'gj and Scent Duett hu*, pp. 324 - 35 . 
too Cf. Paul Mas, Barabudur, I, 66 if. 
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“disks,” but usually translated “centers”). Simplifying slightly, 
we could say that the vital energy, in the form of “breaths,” circu- 
lates through the uadis and that the cosmic energy exists, in a 
latent state, in the cakras. 

There are many nadls: “like the large and small uadis spreading 
through an asvattha leaf, they cannot be counted.” 1U1 Some figures 
have, however, been proposed: 300, OOO, 102 ‘200,000, 103 80, 000, 104 
but especially 72, OOO. 105 Among them, seventy-two are of particu- 
lar importance. Not all of these have names. The Siva Samhita 
speaks of fourteen, the majority of the texts enumerate ten: ida, 
pinguid (or pingla), susumnd, gdndharl, hastijihva, pusd, xasaszinl, 
alambusa, kith us, and samkhinl . 106 These nadls terminate respectively 
in the left nostril, the right nostril, the brahmarandhra, the left eye, 
the right eye, the right ear, the left ear, the mouth, the genital 
organ, and the anus . 107 

The most important of all these nadls, those which play an es- 
sential role in all yogic techniques, are the first three: ida, pinguid, 
and susumnd. We shall later review some names applied to ida and 
pinguid, and the extremely complex system of homologies that has 
been elaborated around them. For the moment, let us note a few of 
the synonyms for the susumnd: brahmanddl, m mahapatha (the 
“Great Way”), smasana (the cemetery), sdmbhavl (=Durga), 
madhyamarga (the “Middle Way”), saktimdrga (the wav of 
Sakti ). 100 Their symbolism will become clear later. 

The descriptions of the nadls are usually brief: cliches and stereo- 
typed formulas abound, and we shall see that the “secret language” 
makes them even more difficult to understand. We cite one of the 

101 TriSikhibrdhmanupantsjd, 76. 

102 Siz'd Samhita, 11, 14. Goraksa Sataka, 13. 

103 Goraksa PaJdhati, 12 . 104 Trisikhibrahmampanisad, 67. 

105 Ha tha \ oga pra dipika, IV, S, etc. 

106 Goraksa Sataka, 27, 2S. some of the names differ in other lists, cf., for 
example, Trisikhibrahmaiiopanisad. 70-75. 

107 Goraksa Sataka, 2.9-31; but there are \ arums: according to other 
texts, some of the nadls reach the heels. 

108 Hathaxogapradipika. II, 46. 109 Ibid., Ill, 4. 
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fundamental texts on the mystical structure of the susumna: “In the 
space outside the Meru , 110 placed on the left and the right, are the 
two Shiras , 111 Shashi 1 11 - and Mihira . 113 The Nadi Sus/zum/za, whose 
substance is the threefold Gu/zas , 114 is in the middle. She is the form 
oi Moon, Sun, and Fire ; 113 Her body, a string of blooming Dhus- 
tura 116 flowers, extends from the middle of the Kanda 117 to the 
Head, and the Vajra inside Her extends, shining, from the 
Med/zra 115 to the Head. 

“Inside Her 119 is Chitri/u, who is lustrous with the lustre of the 
Pra/zava 120 and attainable in Yoga by Yogis. She (Chitri/u) is 
subtle as a spider’s thread, and pierces all the Lotuses which are 
placed within the backbone, and is pure intelligence . 121 She (Chit- 
ri/u) is beautiful bv reason of these (Lotuses) which are strung on 
her. Inside her (Chitri/u) is the Brahma-nadi , 122 which extends 
from the orifice of the mouth of Hara 123 to the place beyond, where 
Adi-deva 124 is. 

“She 123 is beautiful like a chain of lightning and fine like a 

1 10 The spinal column. (This and the following seventeen notes are by the 
translator of the text, Arthur Avalon Mir John WoodroffeT ) 

1 1 1 l.e., NVu/ls 

I !2 Moon— that is the feminine, or Shakti-rupa Nadi Ida, on the left. 

I I 1 Sun, or the masculine Nadi Pmggala, on the right. 

1 1 t Meaning either the Gu/us, Sam a, Rajas, and Tanias: or, as "strings,” 
the Nadi SusAuinwl with the Nadi Vajra inside it, and the Nadi Chitrnl within 
tile latter. 

1 1 That is, as Chitri/zl, Vajri/ii, and SusAum/za. 

1 1 f> Dhaiurd fj'tU"*. 

1 1 7 The root of all the Nadis. Kanda = Bulb. 

1 1 S Penis 

1 i,u That i', inside Vajra, which is, again, within SusAum/za. 

1 ;» '1 lie Mantra "Oru " 

1 21 Shuddhahodhas\ arupa. From her is derived Juana bv those who are 
pure ShangKaran 

122 The Br.dnnanadl is not a Nad! separate from the Chltri/zi, but the 
channel 111 tlie latter. 

12 Sh.va. here the S\ avamhhil-lingga. 

1 _ 1 The Parj.uia B.udu . . . T he Brahma-nadi reaches the proximity of, 
but r": t’r.e Ad.- it-’. a H.r.nself. 

1 22 That is, Ci.iti ti’.e interior of which is called the Brahma-nadi. 
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(lotus) fibre, and shines in the minds of the sages. She is extremely 
subtle; the awakener of pure knowledge; the embodiment of all 
Bliss, whose true nature is pure Consciousness . 126 The Brahma- 
dvara 127 shines in her mouth. This place is the entrance to the 
region sprinkled by ambrosia, and is called the Knot as also the 
mouth of Sus^umwa .” 125 

As we see, there is no doubt that what confronts us here is a 
“subtle” body and a “mystical physiology.” Yet there is nothing 
“abstract” in the passage — we have, not conceptualizations, but 
images expressing transmundane experiences. The texts in- 
sistently repeat that, in the uninitiate, the uadis have become “im- 
pure,” that they are “obstructed” and must be “purified” by 
asanas, prdindydma, and mudras . 129 The ida and the pinguid convey 
the two “breaths,” but also all the subtle energy of the body; they 
are never simply “vessels” or “ducts,” physiological organs. 
According to the Sammohana-tantra , 13n ida is the Sakti and pinguid 
is the Purusa. Other texts tell us that Inland ( = ida ) and rasandi 
(= pinguid) respectively convey the semen and the ovum . 131 But 
semen is of the essence of Siva and the moon, and blood (generally 
assimilated to the “rajas of women”) is of the essence of the Sakti 
and the sun . 132 In the commentary on Kanhupada’s Dohdkosa , it is 
said that the moon is born of the semen virile and the sun of the 
ovum . 133 Moreover, the commonest names for ida and pinguid in 
both the Hindu and Buddhist tantras are “sun” and “moon.” The 
Sammohana-tantra says that the nadi on the left is the “moon” 
because of its gentle nature, and the nadi on the right is the “sun” 
because its nature is strong. The Hathayogapradipikd compares 

1 26’ Shuddha-bodha-svabhava. 1 -27 Door of Brahman. 

ms Sdtcakranirupand, 1-3; tr. Arthur A\alon (Sir John Woodroffe), The 
Serpent Pozcer, pp. 4 - 1 - 2 . 

129 Cf., for example, IlathayogapraiTipikd, I, 5S. 

130 Cited in the Saicakranirupana. 

131 SaJhanamald, llezajrd-tantra. and Hernlta-tantra, cited by Dasgupta, 
Introduction to Tan trie Buddhism, p. 1 19. 

132 Goraksusiddhlntasamgraha, cited by Dasgupta, p. 172, n. 4. 

133 Dasgupta, p. 172, n. 5. 
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them to day and night, and we shall soon see the importance of this 
temporal symbolism. But we must not forget that ida and pinguid 
convey the prana and the apana ; now, the former is Rahu (the 
Asura who swallows the moon) and the apana is the “fire of time” 
{Kulagin) , 134 This in itself gives us one of the keys to their sym- 
bolism; by using the principal “breaths” and the principal “subtle 
channels,” one can destroy time. 

In the Buddhist tantras susumnd is replaced by avadhuti, and this 
“nerve” is regarded as the road to nirvana. The Sadhanamala 
says: 135 “Laland [ = zt/iT] is of the nature of prajiid [(Gnosis! and 
rasana [ =pingalal is of the nature of updya [[means]: the avadhuti 
remains in the middle as the seat of the mahdsukha [the Great 
Bliss].” The commentaries on the Dohakosa explain the term 
avadhuti as “that which, through its effulgent nature, destroys all 
sins.” 136 

Now, the texts constantly return to this theme: hold to the 
middle way; the left and the right are snares! “Cut off the two 
wings called the sun and the moon!” 137 “By destroying . . . the 
laland and the rasana on both sides . . .” 133 “When the candra and 
the surya are rubbed and mixed up together, merit and demerit 
immediately disappear.” 135 One gains the Great Bliss “bv keeping 
close to the (middle) way and pressing [i.e., keeping under 
control] the right and the left (ways).” 140 “The right and the left 
are the pitfalls.” 141 

For the moment, let us note two aspects of this symbolism: ( 1 ) 
the emphasis is put on the two principal breaths, prana and apana, 
assimilated to the sun and the moon; what is involved, then, is a 
cosmicization of the human body; (2) but all of the sadhaka’s efforts 
are directed toward unifying the “moon” and the “sun,” and to do 

1 S I MS. commentary on Kanhupada’s Dohakosa, cited by Dasgupta, p. 173 , 
n. 1 . 

1 jj Ed. Bhattacharyya, II. tts. IJ6 Cited by Dasgupta, p. 107 . 

i :7 Gar.iiar;, Carplpada, k 1 ;s Kanhupada, Dohakosa, 3. 

1 .a Saraha. 1 rj Cana, s, Kambalapada. 

1 H Carpi, 32, Sarahapada. All the->e texts quoted, with many others, by 
P. C, Begi!.:, Studies in the Tantras, pp. 61 ff. 
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so he takes the “middle way.” We shall soon see how polyvalent 
and complex is the symbolism of this sun-moon union. But let us 
first conclude our analysis of the subtle body by describing: the 

- - - o 

cakras. 


The Cakras 

According to Hindu tradition, there are seven important cakras, 
which some authorities refer to the six plexuses and the sutura 
frontalis , 142 

( 1 ) The miiladhara ( mula = root) is situated at the base of the 
spinal column, between the anal orifice and the genital organs 
(sacrococcygeal plexus). It has the form of a red lotus with four 
petals, on which are inscribed in gold the letters r, s, s, and s. In the 
middle of the lotus is a yellow square, emblem of the element earth 
( prthivl ); at the center of the square is a triangle with its apex 
downward, symbol of the yoni, and called Kamarupa; at the center 
of the triangle is the svay ambit u-hnga (the linga existing by itself), 
its head as brilliant as a jewel. Coiled eight times (like a serpent) 
around it, as brilliant as lightning, sleeps Kuridalim, blocking the 
opening of the linga with her mouth (or her head) In this wav 
KundalinI obstructs the brahnuukdra (the “door of Brahman”) 143 
and access to the susitmna. The muladhara cakra is related to the 
cohesive power of matter, to inertia, the birth of sound, the sense of 
smell, the apdna breath, the gods Indra, Brahma, DakinT, Sakti, etc. 

( i2 ) The svadhisthana cakra, also called jalamandala (because its 
tdttra is jala = water) and medhradhara ( medhra — penis), is 
situated at the base of the male genital organ (sacral plexus). Lotus 
with six vermilion petals inscribed with the letters, b. bh, m, r, l. In 
the middle of the lotus, a white half-moon, mystically related to 
Varuna. In the middle of the moon, a bija-mantra, at the center of 

l-te For a fuller description, the reader should consult the most authonta- 
ti\e treatise on the doctrine of the cakras, the Satcakranirupana, tr. Arthur 
Avalon. See also Note VI, 9. 

14.’ See above, p. - 2 .', 9 . 
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which is Visnu flanked by the goddess Cakinl . 144 The svadhisthdna 
cakra is related to the element water, the color white, the prana 
breath, the sense of taste, the hand, etc. 

(3) The manipura ( mani = jewels; pura = city) or nabhisthana 
( nab hi = umbilicus), situated in the lumbar region at the level of 
the navel (epigastric plexus). Blue lotus with ten petals and the 
letters d, dh, n, t, til, d, dh, n,p,ph. In the middle of the lotus, a red 
triangle and on the triangle the god Maharudra, seated on a bull, 
with Lakinl Sakti (blue in color) beside him. This cakra is related 
to the element fire, the sun, rajas (menstrual fluid), the samana 
breath, the sense of sight, etc. 

(4) The anahata ( anahahata sabd is the sound produced with- 
out contact between two objects; i.e., a mystical sound); region of 
the heart, seat of the prana and of the jivatman. Color, red. Lotus 
with twelve golden petals (letters k, kh,g,gh, etc.). In the middle, 
two interlaced triangles forming a Solomon’s seal, in the center of 
which is another golden triangle enclosing a shining ling a. Above 
the two triangles is Isvara with the Kakini Sakti (red in color). The 
anahata cakra is related to the element air, the sense of touch, the 
phallus, the motor force, the blood system, etc. 

( 5 ) The visuddha cakra (the cakra of puritv); region of the 
throat (laryngeal and pharyngeal plexus, at the junction of the 
spinal column and the medulla oblongata), seat of the uddna 
breath and of the bindu. Lotus with sixteen petals of smoky purple 
(letters a, a, i, u, u, etc.). Within the lotus a blue area, in the 
center of which is a white circle containing an elephant. On the 
elephant rests the bija-mantra h {Hang), supporting Sudasiva, half 
silver, half golden, for the god is represented under his androg- 
ynous aspect ( ardhanarikara ) . Seated on a bull, he holds in his 
many hands a multitude of objects and emblems proper to him 
[zaj/a, trident, bell, etc.). One hall of his body constitutes the 
Sada Gduri, with ten arms and five faces (with three eves each). 
The r/.-uddha cakra is related to the color white, the ether (akaia), 
sound, the skin. etc. 

14* According to X/: a Samhita, V, 99 , R3ki.nl. 
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(6) The ajna ( = order, command) cakra, situated between the 
eyebrows (cavernous plexus). White lotus with two petals bearing 
the letters h and ks. Seat of the cognitive faculties: buddhi, ahamkdra, 
manas, and the indryas ( =the senses) in their “subtle” modalitv. 
In the lotus is a white triangle, apex downward (svmbol of the 
yoni) ; in the middle of the triangle a white linga, called itara (the 
“other”). Here is the seat of Paramasiva. The bija-mantra is OM. 
The tutelary goodess is Hakim; she has six faces and six arms and 
is seated on a white lotus. 

(?) The sahasrara cakra: at the top of the head, represented 
under the form of a thousand-petaled lotus ( sahasrd = thousand), 
head down. Also called brahmasthdna, brahmarandhra, nirvana 
cakra, etc. The petals bear all the possible articulations of the 
Sanskrit alphabet, which has fifty letters (50 X 20). In the middle 
of the lotus is the full moon, enclosing a triangle. It is here that the 
final union ( unmani ) of Siva and Sakti, the final goal of tantric 
sadhana, is realized, and here the kundaliril ends its journev after 
traversing the six cakras. We should note that the sahasrara no 
longer belongs to the plane of the body, that it alreadv designates 
the plane of transcendence — and this explains why writers usually 
speak of the doctrine of the “six” cakras. 

There are other cakras, of less importance. Thus, between the 
muladhara and the svadhistha.ua is the yonisthana: this is the meeting 
place of Siva and Sakti, a place of bliss, also called (like the 
muladhara ) kamarupa. It is the source of desire and, on the carnal 
level, an anticipation of the union Siva-Sakti, which is accom- 
plished in the sahasrara. Near the ajna cakra are the manas cakra and 
the soma cakra, related to the intellective functions and to certain 
yogic experiences. Near the ajna cakra again is the karana-rupa , 
seat of the seven “causal forms,” which are held to produce and 
constitute the “subtle” and the “physical” bodies. Finally, other 
texts refer to a number of adharas (= supports, receptacles), 
situated between the cakras or identified with them. 145 

The Buddhist tantras speak of only four cakras, situated respec- 
145 See Note VI, 9. 
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tivelv in the umbilical, cardiac, and laryngeal regions and the 
cerebral plexus; this last cakra, the most important, is called 
usntsa-kamala (lotus of the head) and corresponds to the sahasrara 
of the Hindus. The three lower cakras are the sites of the three 
kaxas (bodies): nirmana-kaya in the umbilical cakra, dharma-kdya 
in the cakra of the heart, sambhoga-kaya in the cakra of the throat. 
But there are anomalies and contradictions in regard to the number 
and locations of these cakras. u6 As in the Hindu traditions, the 
cakra* are associated with madras and goddesses: Locana, MamakI, 
Pandara, and Tara. 147 In connection with the four cakras, the 
Hevajra-tantra gives a long list of quaternities: four tattvas , four 
an<s as, four moments, four noble truths ( drya-sattva ), etc. us 

Viewed in projection, the cakras constitute a mandala whose 
center is marked by the brahmarandhra. It is in this “center” that 
the rupture of plane occurs, that the paradoxical act of transcend- 
ence — passing beyond samsara, “emerging from time” — is ac- 
complished. The symbolism of the mandala is also a constituent 
element of Indian temples and sacred edifices in general: viewed in 
projection, a temple is a mandala. We may, then, say that any 
ritual ambulation is equivalent to an approach to the center and 
that entrance into a temple repeats the initiatory entrance into a 
mandala or the passage of the kundalini through the cakras. Then 
again, the bodv is transformed both into a microcosm (with Mount 
Meru as center) and into a pantheon, each region and each “sub- 
tle” organ having its tutelary divinity, its mantra, its mystical 
letter, etc Not only does the disciple identity himself with the 
cosmos; he also rediscovers the genesis and destruction of the 
universe m his own body. As we shall see, tantric sadhana com- 
prises two stages: (l) cosmicization of the human being and ( 2 ) 
transcendence of the cosmos — that is, its destruction through the 
unification of opposites (“sun” — “moon,” etc.). The pre-eminent 
sign of this transcendence is found in the final act of the kundalini s 

1 r'> See Dassrupta, Intr ts Tantric Buddhism, pp. 163 ff. 

147 s r l- ;*\ ***/.;. t .ted ip rXi^upta, p. \65. 

I io ‘d, pp. 16'0’-6'7. 
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ascent — its union with Siva, at the summit of the skull, in the 
sahasrara , 143 


Kundalinl 

Some aspects of the kundalinl have already been mentioned; it is 
described at once under the form of a snake, of a goddess, and of 
an “energy.” The Hathayogapradipika (III, 9) presents it in the 
following terms: “Kutilangl (‘crooked bodied’), Kundalinl, 

Bhujangl (‘a she-serpent’), Sakti, Isvarl, Kundall, Arundhatl — 
all these words are synonymous. As a door is opened with a key, so 
the Yogi opens the door of mukti (deliverance) by opening 
Kundalinl by means of Hatha Yoga.” 150 When the sleeping 
goddess is awakened through the grace of the guru, all the cakras 
are quickly traversed. 151 Identified with Sabdabrahman, with OM, 
Kundalinl possesses all the attributes of all gods and all god- 
desses. 152 Under the form of a snake, 153 it dwells in the midpoint of 
the body ( dehamadhyaya ) of all creatures. 154 Under the form of 
Parasakti, kundalinl manifests itself at the base of the trunk 
( adhd.ru) \ 155 under the form of Paradevata, it dwells in the middle 
of the knot at the center of the adhdra, w hence the niidls issue. 156 
Kundalinl moves in the susumna by the force aroused in the inner 
sense ( manas ) by the prana, is “drawn upward through the 
susumna as a needle draws a thread.” 157 Kundalinl is awakened bv 
asanas and kumbhakas; “then the Prai.ia becomes absorbed in 
Sunya” (the Void). 153 

149 However, we must not forget that many tantric schools do not employ 
the symbolism of kundalinl to express the union of opposites. See below, p. 
249. 

150 Tr. Paneham Sinh, cited in Bernard, p. 43. Cf Goraksa Sataka, 51. 

151 Siva Samhita, IV, 12-14; Hathayogapradipika. , 111, 1 tf. 

152 Saradatdaka-tantra, I, 14; I, 55; XX\, 6 tf. 

153 Ibid., I, 54. 154 Ibid., I, 14. 

155 Ibid., I, 53. 156 Ibid., XX\ I, 34. 

157 Goraksa Sataka, 4.9; tr. Briggs, p. 294. 

1 5S Hathayogapradipika, IV, 10 ; tr. Paneham Sinh, c.ted in Bernard, p. 45. 
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The awakening of the kundalim arouses an intense heat, and its 
progress through the cakras is manifested by the lower part of the 
body becoming as inert and cold as a corpse, while the part through 
which the kundalim passes is burning hot . 159 The Buddhist tantras 
even more strongly emphasize the fiery nature of the kundalim. 
According to the Buddhists, the Sakti (also called Candali, Dombl, 
Yogim, Nairamani, etc.) lies sleeping in the nirmana-kaya (um- 
bilical region); the adept wakes her by producing the bodhicitta in 
that region, and her awakening is revealed by the sensation of a 
“great fire.” The Hevajra-t antra says that “the Capdali burns in 
the navel,” and that when everything is burned, the moon (situ- 
ated in the forehead) lets fall drops of nectar. A poem of Gunja- 
rlpada’s presents the phenomenon in veiled terms: “The lotus and 
the thunder meet together in the middle and through their union 
Candali is ablaze; that blazing fire is in contact with the house of 
the Dombi — I take the moon and pour water. Neither scorching 
heat nor smoke is found, but it enters the sky through the peak of 
Mount Meru.” 160 We shall return to the signification of this 
svmbolic vocabulary. But let us now note the following fact: 
according to the Buddhists, the secret force lies asleep in the um- 
bilical region; through yogic practice, it is kindled and, like a fire, 
reaches the two higher cakras ( dharma and sambhoga), enters 
them, reaches the usnisa-kamala (corresponding to the sahasrara of 
the Hindus), and, having “burned” everything in its path, re- 
turns to the nirmana-kaya . 1 '’’ 1 Other texts explain that this heat is 
obtained by the “transmutation” of sexual energy . 162 

The relations between the kundalim (or the Candali ) and fire, 
the production of inner fire by the ascent of the kundahni through 
the cakras. are facts requiring emphasis at this point. The reader 
will remember that, according to some myths, the goddess Sakti 

1 3 ') Avalon, The Serpent Poz^er. p. 442. 

]60 Cited m Dasgupta. Obscure Religious Cults, pp. 1 16' if. 

nil Srl-.<amp:,-tika, MS. cited by Dasgupta, pp. ns-i.9. 

162 I.anu Kazi D.ma-Satndup and \Y. Y. E\ans-\Yentz. Le Toga tihetain 
t .‘ l » trines ucrltcs [ French tr. of Tibetan Toga), pp. 316 if., 322 tf. See 
below , pp. 3-JO rf. 
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was created by the fiery energies of all the gods . 163 Then, too, it is 
well known that the production of “inner heat” is a very old 
“magical” technique, which reached its fullest development in 
shamanism . 164 We may note here and now that tantrism adheres to 
this universal magical tradition, although the spiritual content of 
its principal experience — the “fire” kindled bv the ascent of the 
kundalini — is on quite another plane than that of magic or shaman- 
ism. In any case, we shall have occasion, again in connection with 
the production of “inner heat,” to examine the symbiosis tantrism- 
shamanism attested in certain Himalayan practices. 

It is impossible to set about waking the kundalim without the 
spiritual preparation implied by all the disciplines we have just 
discussed. But its actual awakening and its journev through the 
cakras are brought about by a technique whose essential element is 
arresting respiration ( kumbhaka ) by a special bodily position 
( dsana , mudra). One of the most frequently used methods of 
arresting the breath is that prescribed by the khecarlmudra : ob- 
structing the cavum by turning the tongue back and inserting the 
tip of it into the throat . 166 The abundant salival secretion thus 
produced is interpreted as celestial ambrosia ( amrta ) and the 
Hesh of the tongue itself as the “flesh of the cow” that the yogin 
“eats.” 166 This symbolical interpretation of a “physiological 
situation” is not without interest; it is an attempt to express the 
tact that the vogin already participates in “transcendence”: he 
transgresses the strictest of Hindu prohibitions (eating cow 
flesh) — that is, he is no longer conditioned, is no longer m the 
world; hence he tastes the celestial ambrosia. 

This is but one aspect of the khecarlmudra ; we shall see that the 
obstruction of the cavum by tire tongue and the arrest of breathing 
that follows are accompanied by a sexual practice. Before pre- 
senting it, we shall add that the awakening of the kundalini 

163 See above, p. ‘203. 164 See below, p. 330. 

165 To succeed, the frenum of the tongue must be cut beforehand. See 
Bernard’s personal experience, pp. 37 tf. 

166 Hathaxog.iprddlpill, III, 47-49. 
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brought about in this way is only the beginning of the exercise; the 
yogin further endeavors both to keep the kundulini in the median 
“duct” ( susumna ) and to make it rise through the cakras to the top 
of the head. Now, according to the tantric authors themselves, this 
effort is rarely successful. We quote the following enigmatic 
passage from the Turukhundu (it also occurs in the Tuntrcisnra) : 
“Drinking, drinking, again drinking, drinking foil down upon 
earth; and getting up and again drinking, there is no re-birth. 167 
This is an experience realized during total arrest of respiration. 
The commentary interprets: “During the first stage of Shatchakra 
Sddhana V = penetration of the cakras}, the Sadhaka [disciple] can- 
not suppress his breath for a sufficiently long time at a stretch to 
enable him to practice concentration and meditation in each centre 
of Power [cabal. He cannot therefore, detain Kupdalim within the 
Sushumna longer than his power of Kumbhaka [arresting respira- 
tionl permits. He must, consequently, come down upon earth — 
that is the Muladhara Chakra — which is the center of the element, 
earth, after having drunk of the heavenly ambrosia [which can be 
understood in various ways, and especially as the copious saliva- 
tion provoked bv obstruction of the cavumj. The Sadhaka must 
practice this again and again, and by constant practice the cause of 
re-birth ... is removed.” 16 ' 

To hasten the ascent of the kundulini, some tantric schools 
combined corporal positions ( mudru ) with sexual practices. The 
underlying idea was the necessity of achieving simultaneous 
“immobility” of breath, thought, and semen. The Goraksa 
Suinhitd (o' I— 71 ) states that during the khecurimudra the bindu 
( = sperm) “does not fall" even if one is embraced by a woman. 
And. “while the bindu remains in the body, there is no fear of 
Death. Kwn if the bindu has reached the tire (is ejaculated) it 
straightway returns, arrested ... by the yonimudra.” 169 The 
Hut/u\>>"upr,nllpikj III, sjj recommends the tajnlimudra for the 

167 Avalon. The Principles nf Tantrj. II, cviii. 

in' I I'm I. 

lOy Tr. GurAhnatk, p. 
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same purpose. Milk and an “obedient woman” are required. The 
yogin “should draw back up again with the medhra (the bindu dis- 
charged in maithuna) 170 and the same act of reabsorption must 
also be performed bv the woman. “Having drawn up his own dis- 
charged bindu [the Yogij can preserve (it). . . . By the loss of 
bindu (comes) death, from its retention, life.” 171 All these texts 
insist upon the interdependence between the breath, psychomental 
experience, and the semen virile. “So long as the air ( breath) moves, 
bindu moves; (and) it becomes stationary (when the air) ceases to 
move. The Yogi should, therefore, control the air and obtain 
immovability. As long as prana remains in the body, life (jivj) 
does not depart.” 172 

We see, then, that the bindu is dependent upon the breath and is 
in some sort homologized to it; for the departure of the one as of 
the other is equivalent to death. The bindu is also homologized to 
the citta , 173 and thus there is finally homology of the three planes 
on which either “movement” or “immobility” are exercised: 
prana, bindu, citta. As the kimdalini is weakened by a violent 
stoppage — whether of respiration or ol seminal emission — it is 
important to know the structure and ramifications of the homology 
among the three planes. The more so as the texts do not always 
make it clear to which plane of reference they apply. 

“Intentional Language ” 

Tantric texts are often composed in an “intentional language” 

( sandhyd-bhasd ) , a secret, dark, ambiguous language in which a 
state of consciousness is expressed by an erotic term and the 
\ocabulary of mythology or cosmology is charged with Hatha- 
yogic or sexual meanings. In the Saddharmapimdarika the expres- 

170 Ibid., p. 333. 171 Ibid., p. 334. 

172 Gorak<a Samhita. .90-91: tr. Briggs, p 302. 

1 73 In Goraksa Samhita. 90 , the Benares MS. reads cittam instead of binditr 
(of. Briggs, p. 302 ), as does Hathayogapradlpila , II, 2 : “When the breath 
moves, the mind moves also; when the breath ceases to move, the mind be- 
comes motionless.” Cf. also ibid., IV, 21. 
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sions sandha-bhasita, sandha-bhasya, sandha-vacana occur several 
times. Burnouf translated them as “enigmatic language,” Kern as 
“mystery,” and Max Muller as “hidden sayings.” In 1916 Hara- 
prasad Shastri proposed “twilight language,” language of “light 
and darkness” (alo-a-dhari) . But it was Vidhushekar Shastri 174 
who first showed that the term is based on a shortened form of the 
word sandhaya , which can be translated as “aiming at,” “having in 
view,” “intending,” “with regard to,” etc. 17 -' Hence there is no 
reference to the idea of a “twilight language.” “It is quite possible 
that scribes not knowing the true significance of sandhaya or its 
shortened form sandha changed it into sandhva ( = crepuscular), 
with which they were very familiar.” 176 The Hevajra-tantra calls 
sandha-bhasd the “great doctrine” ( mahdsamaya ) of the yogins, 
“the great language” (mahabhdsam) , and proclaims it “full of the 
meaning of the doctrines” ( samaya-sanketa vistaram). The value of 
the term thus seems to be well established: “secret,” “hidden.” 177 

Ritual enigmas and riddles were in use from Vedic times; 17S in 
their particular way, they revealed the secrets of the universe. But 
in tantrism we find a whole system of elaborately worked-out 
ciphers, which the incommunicability of yogico-tantric experiences 
does not suffice to explain; to signify these kinds of experiences, 
symbols, mantras, and mystical letters had long been employed. 
The sandhya-bhasa pursues a different end — it seeks to conceal the 
doctrine from the noninitiate, but chiefly to proiect the vogin into 
the “paradoxical situation” indispensable to his training. The 
semantic polyvalence of words finally substitutes ambiguity for 
the usual system of reference inherent in every ordinary lan<mao-e 
And this destruction of language contributes, in its wav too, to- 
ward “breaking” the profane universe and replacing it by a uni- 
\erse of convertible and integrable planes. In general, symbolism 

1 . I In his essay, ' Sandhahhaja, Indian HiitorLal Ouarlerh , IV, 2 ( lyes), 
2 s7 Q'> 

175 Ibid , p 2 s'). 176 Ibid , p. ■_><)«. 

1 , , See also Note \ I. in, with bibliography and summary of progress. 

1 , s Rj;-l r Li. I, let, I, 1.52, 3: \ III. 90, i+; X, .5.5, 5, etc ; Ath.arva Veda, 
VII, 1, XI. s, 10. 
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brings about a universal “porousness,” “opening” beings and 
things to transobjective meanings. But in tantrism “intentional 
language” becomes a mental exercise, forms an integral part of 
sadhana. The disciple must constantly experience the mysterious 
process of homologization and convergence that is at the root of 
cosmic manifestation, for he himself has now become a microcosm 
and, by “awakening” them, he must become conscious of all 
the forces that, on various planes, periodically create and absorb the 
universes. It is not only in order to hide the Great Secret from the 
noninitiate that he is asked to understand bodhicitta at once as 
“thought of awakening” and semen virile ; through language itself 
(that is, bv the creation of a new and paradoxical speech replacing 
the destroyed profane language) the yogin must enter the plane on 
which semen can be transformed into thought, and vice versa. 

This process of destroying and reinventing language can be 
observed in the tantric poets, especially in the Buddhist Siddha- 
caryas, authors of “ciphered” songs, caryas. A poem by Kukkuri- 
pada reads: “When the tzvo (teats) are milked (or when the 
tortoise is milked), it cannot be preserved in the pot: the tama- 
rind of the tree is eaten by the crocodile. The front is near the 
house . . . The earring ... is stolen away in the middle of the 
night. The father-in-law falls asleep, the daughter-in-law awakes 
— the thief has stolen away the earring, where can it be searched? 
Even in the clay-time, the daughter-in-law shrieks in fear of the 
crow — where does she go at night? Such a carya is sung by Kuk- 
kurl-pada, and it has entered into the heart of only one among 
scores.” 179 

According to the commentaries, the meaning seems to be this: 
the tzvo are the two “veins,” ida and pinguid ; the liquid that is 
“milked” is the bodhicitta (X.B., which can be understood in 
several senses), and the “pot” ( pita = pit ha ) is the mantpura (the 
cakra of the umbilical region). The “tree” ( rukha — vrksa) signi- 
fies the bodv, and the “tamarind” the semen virile in its form of 
bodhicitta, the “crocodile” that “eats” it being yogic arrest of 

179 Tr. Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Culls, pp. -ISO f. 
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respiration (. kumbhaka ). The “house” is the seat of bliss; the “ear- 
ring-” signifies the principle of defilement, the “thief” symbolizes 
sahajananda (the bliss of the sahaja, which we shall discuss later); 
“midnight” is the state of complete absorption in supreme happi- 
ness. The “father-in-law” ( susiira ) is the breath; “day” signifies 
the active state ( pravrtti ) of the mind, and “night” its state of 
repose ( nivrtti ), etc . 180 

We find ourselves in a universe of analogies, homologies, and 
double meanings. In this “intentional language” any erotic phe- 
nomenon can express a Hatha-yogic exercise or a stage of medita- 
tion, just as any symbol, any “state of holiness,” can be given an 
erotic meaning. We arrive at the result that a tantric text can be 
read with a number of keys: liturgical, yogic, tantric, etc. The 
commentaries especially stress the two last. To read a text with 
the “yogic key” is to decipher the various stages of meditation to 
which it refers. The tantric meaning is usually erotic, but it is 
difficult to decide whether the reference is to a concrete act or to a 
sexual symbolism. More precisely, it is a delicate problem to 
distinguish between the “concrete” and the “symbolic,” tantric 
sadhana having as its goal precisely the transubstantiution of every 
"concrete” experience, the transformation of physiology into 
liturgy. 

Scweral stereotyped terms of Mahayana Buddhism are invested 
in tantrism with an added erotic meaning: padma (lotus) is in- 
terpreted as bhaga (womb): xajra (lit., “thunderbolt”) signifies 
hnga 1 = me minim zirile) Thus it can be said that Buddha (vajra- 
sattz'a) rests in the mysterious bhaga of the Bhagavatls . 151 M. 
Shahidullah has reconstructed several senes of equivalents, after 
the Dohdlosas. P. C Bagchi has studied the symbolism of certain 
t ecu meal vocabularies in the Caryls: but the interpretation of 

I so IWsguptu, pp, -tso it. it is remarkable that tins enigmatic style has 
ham tvr.unuo..'lv employed m modern Indian literature, from the Canapjuas 
t' "ur duv: me ibid. 

1'1 ha \ allee Pouvuit, Bn-iJhi-m <. Era Its d nutui.nt. n. l.n. For the 
em..’. aleiice t ;;m= eyg.i m the ILitky . gjtra Eipzin . cf the- index to WTltei 's 
ed::.. 5 v. z 
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ciphered texts in “intentional” and allegorical language is still far 
from being completed. 

Y\ e give a few examples, drawn chiefly from the Dohdkosas: 
vajra ( thunderbolt ) = linga — sunxa (emptiness). 

ran, surya ( sun) = rajas of women ( menses ) = pingald = right nostril = 
upaya (means). 

sastn, candra (moo n)=sukra ( semen virile) = Ida = left nostril = prajnd 
(perfect wisdom). 

lalana (woman) = ida = abhdva (nonbeing) = candra = apdna = ndda — 
prakrti (nature) = tamas (one of the three gunas) =gangd (the 
Ganges) — svara (vowels) = nirvana, etc. 
rasand ( tongue ) = pingald = prana = rajas (one of the gunas ) = purusa = 
vyanjana (consonants )=kdli=yamund (the river Yamuna ) = bhava 
(being), etc. 

avadhuti = female ascetic = sustannd = prajnd = nairdtma, etc. 
bodhcitta — the thought of awakening = sukra (semen virile), 
taruni = girl = mahdmudra. 

grhini = wife = mahdmudra = dnyamudrd, jndnamudra. 
samarasa — identity of enjoyment = coitus = arrest of breath = immobility 
of thought = arrest of semen. 

Kapha 1S2 writes: “The Woman and the Tongue are immobilized 
on either side of the Sun and the Moon.” The first meaning is 
Hatha yogic — arrest of the two breaths ( prana and apdna) in the 
ida and the pingald, followed by immobilization of the activitv of 
these two “subtle veins.” But there is a second meaning: the 
Woman is knowledge (prajnd) and the Tongue effort, means of 
action (upaya) — both Gnosis and the effort expended toward reali- 
zation must be arrested, and this “immobilization” can be ob- 
tained only through Yoga (arrest of breath). But in this context 
“arrest of breath” is to be understood as accompanying arrest of 

1 SJ Shahidull.ih incorrectly describes him as a "nihilist”: cf. Les Chants 
m_\itii]tic> de Kdnha et Je Saraha, I i - "Kapha and Saruha are nihilists. As 
with tile Madhvamika philosophers, nothing exists, neither bhava nor run ana, 
neither bhha hemtG nor ahhava (nonbeimr). Truth is the Innate ( saha/a . 
that is to say. emptiness " In fact. Kapha rejects the "thought of duality," the 
pairs of opposites, conditions — and seeks the unconditioned (sahaja). 
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seminal emission. Kanha expresses this in his sibylline style: “The 
Motionless embraces the Thought of Illumination” (so Shahidul- 
lah translates it; it can also be rendered “thought of awakening”) 
“despite the dust that ornaments it. One sees the lotus seed, pure 
bv nature, in one’s own body.” The Sanskrit commentary ex- 
plains: if in maithuna (coitus) the sitkra (sperm) remains un- 
emitted, thought too remains motionless. In effect, the “dust” 
(rajas) is the “ rajas of women” (both menses and genital secre- 
tions); during maithuna , the yogin provokes his partner’s emis- 
sion, at the same time immobilizing his sukra, with the twofold re- 
sult that he both arrests his thought and becomes able to absorb 
the “lotus seed” ( =the rajas). 

We find here, then, the three “retentions” or “immobilities” 
referred to in Hatha-yogic texts: arrest of breath, of semen, and of 
thought. 183 The deeper meaning of this “immobility” is not easy to 
penetrate. Before studying it, we may usefully consider the ritual 
function of sexuality in ancient India and in the yogico-tantric 
techniques. 


Mystical Erotism 

Maithuna was known from Vedic times, but it remained for 
tuntrism to transform it into an instrument of salvation. In pre- 
tantrie India, we must distinguish two possible ritual values of 
sexual union — both of which, we may note, are archaic in structure 
and of unquestionable antiquity: (l) conjugal union as a hierog- 
atny; (-2) orgiastic sexual union, to the end either of procuring 
universal fecundity (rain, harvests, flocks, women, etc.) or of 
creating a “magical defense.” We shall not dwell upon the marital 
act transformed into a hierogamy: “I am the heaven; thou, the 
earth, says the husband to the wite. 1,>4 The union is a ceremony, 
comprising many preliminary purifications, symbolical homologi- 
lsS Set- jU>\c. p. a is. 

1S4 RrhaJlran\aka UpantfjJ, VI, 4, -’0: tr. Hume, Thirteen Principal 
Upaniihads, p. 171. 
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zations, and prayers — just as in the performance of the Vedic 
ritual. The woman is first transfigured; she becomes the con- 
secrated place where the sacrifice is performed: “Her lap is a 
sacrificial altar; her hairs, the sacrificial grass; her skin, the soma- 
press. The two lips of the vulva are the fire in the middle fof the 
vulvaj . 185 Verilv, indeed, as great as is the world of him who 
sacrifices with the Vajapeya (‘Strength-libation’) sacrifice, so 
great is the world of him who practices sexual intercourse, know- 
ing this.” 156 Let us note a fact that is of importance. From the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad on, the belief becomes prevalent that the 
fruit of “works” — the result of a Vedic sacrifice — can be obtained 
by a rituallv consummated marital union. The identification of the 
sacrificial fire with the female sexual organ is confirmed by the 
magical charm cast on the wife’s lover: “You have made a libation 
in my fire,” etc . 157 A ritual detail of the union, when it is wished 
that the woman shall not conceive, suggests certain obscure ideas 
concerning the reabsorption of semen: “He should first exhale, 
then inhale, and say: ‘With power, with semen, I reclaim the semen 
from you!’ Thus she comes to be without seed.” 1SS Hence the 
Hatha-yogic technique may have existed, at least in the form of a 
“magical spell,” from the period of the Upanisads. In any case, the 
preceding text connects the aspiration of semen with a respiratory 
act and a magical formula. 

Conception takes place in the name of the gods: 

Let Vishnu make the womb prepared! 

Let Tvashtri shape the various forms! 


Prajapati, let him pour in! 

Let Dhatri place the germ for thee! 

l85Senart comments that the text appears to he corrupt. But no other 
translation is possible. Moreover, we ha\e here a very old belief, according to 
which tire originates from the vagina: cf. Eliade. Le Chanumsme, p. 3d , , n. 2 . 
186’ B rhadura nyak a UpanisdJ, VI. 4, 3, tr. Hume, p. 168 . 

1ST Ibid., VI, 4, 1 - 2 ; tr. Hume, p. 170. 
lbs Ibid., VI, 4, lO, tr. Hume, p. 1 69. 
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O SinlvalT, give the germ; 

O give the germ, thou broad-tressed dame! 

Let the Twin Gods implace thy germ— 

The Asvins, crowned with lotus-wreaths! 189 

An adequate comprehension of such behavior will suffice to show 
us that here sexuality was no longer a psvchophvsiological situa- 
tion, that it was valorized as ritual — whereafter the way was open 
to the tantric innovations. If the sexual plane is sanctified and 
homologized to the planes of ritual and myth, the same symbolism 
also operates in the opposite direction — the ritual is explained in 
sexual terms. "If, in the course of a recitation, the priest separates 
the first two quarters of a verse and brings the other two close to- 
gether, this is because the woman separates her thighs and the man 
presses them during pairing; the priest thus represents pairing, so 
that the sacrifice will give a numerous progeny {Ait. Brahmatja, 
X, .‘3, 2-4). The hotar’s inaudible recitation is an emission of 
semen: the adhvaryu, when the hotar addresses the sacrificial 
summons to him. goes down on all fours and turns away his face; 
this is because quadrupeds turn their backs to emit semen (id., X, 
6, 1-6). Then the adhvaryu rises and faces the hotar; this is be- 
cause bipeds face each other to emit semen.’’ 190 

We have seen 191 that, during the mahavrata, a pumscall copulated 
rituallv with a brahmacann or a magadha in the place consecrated 
for the sacrifice. 1 '-'-’ Probably this was at once a rite of "defense” 
and of "pro.-peritv," as in the great horse sacrifice, the asramedha, 
in which the sacrificer's wife, the mahisl , pantomimed copulation 
with the sacrificial animal; at the end of the ceremony, the four 
wives were given over to the four great priests. 11 - The ceremonial 

1 s 9 IirhaJaranyaka Vpamsad, VI, 4, 21: tr. Hume, p. 17-2. 

1 DO Leu, La D'jitnne Ju sacr/Jice , p. 107. 

191 Above, p. 104 . 

1.92 See also Ap.utamba Srauta Sutra, XXI, 17, 18; Kdthaka Samhita, 
XXXIV. 5; Taittirha Samhita. VII, 5, 9, etc. 

19 ; Cf. the texts in Paul Emile Dumont, L' Ahamedha, pp. 26 0 rf. For the 
sexual dements m the agricultural fertility ceremonies, cf. J. J. Meyer, 
Tn '"gin a'.i:ndi.-;htr MLhtc und FeAe Mr Vegetation. 
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union between the brahtnacdrin (lit., “chaste young man”) and the 
putnkall (lit., “prostitute”) may well express a desire to effect the 
coincidentia oppositorum, the reintegration of polarities, for we 
find the same motif in the mythologies and the iconographic 
symbolism of many archaic cults. However this may be, both in the 
asvamedha and the mahdvrata, sexual rites still preserve their 
cosmological valence (the asvamedha is a repetition of the cos- 
mogony). It is when the deeper meaning of the “conjunction of 
opposites” begins to be lost from view that the sexual rite is re- 
nounced; tad etad purdnam utsannam na kdryam, says the Siinkha- 
yana Srauta Sutra (XVII, 6, 2), “this is an old custom; let it be 
done no longer.” Louis de la Yallee Poussin saw in this injunction 
“the protest of the Daksiijacaras against ‘left-hand’ ceremo- 
nies,” 194 but this is unlikely, for sexual symbolism was far from 
being an innovation brought in by the vamacaras. We have cited 
passages from the Brahmapas and the Upanisads above; we mav 
add one from the Chandogya Upanisad (II, id, 1-2), in which 
sexual union is transposed and valorized as liturgical chant 
( saman ), in particular the vamadexya (the melody accompanying 
the pressing of the noonday soma): 

One summons — that is a Hitikara. 

He makes request — that is a Prastava. 

Together with the woman he lies down — that is an Udgltha. 

He lies upon the woman — that is a Pratihara. 

He comes to the end — that is a Nidhana. 

He comes to the finish — that is a Xidhana. 

This is the Yamadevya Saman as woven upon copulation. 

He who knows thus this Yamadevya Saman as \\o\en upon copulation 
comes to copulation, procreates himself from e\ery copulation. . . . 
One should ne\er abstain from any woman. That is his rule . 155 

Now, it is difficult to see how such a text could belong to the 
ideology of the “left hand" — what is primary here is the transmu- 

191 BoudJhUme Etudes et nidtt'riMX, p. 13?. 

195 Tr. Hume, p. 196. 
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tation of sexual union into liturgical chant (with all the religious 
consequences that ensue!). As we said, this transmutation of a 
psvchophysiological activity into a sacrament is characteristic 
of every archaic spirituality. “Decadence” begins with the dis- 
appearance of the symbolical meaning of bodily activities; this is 
why the “old customs” are finally abandoned. But the symbolism 
of the conjunction of opposites continues to play an important role 
in Brahmanic thought. That sexual union was felt as a “conjunc- 
tion of opposites” is further proved by the fact that some texts re- 
place the term maithuna by the term samhitd, “union”; this latter 
term is used to express the binary grouping of syllables, meters, 
melodies, etc., but also to express union with the gods and with 
Brahman. 196 Now, as we shall soon see, the conjunction of opposites 
constitutes the metaphysical constant of all tantric rituals and 
meditations. 

The Buddhist texts also speak of maithuna (Pali methuna ), 197 
and Buddha mentions certain ascetics who regard sensuality as one 
of the wavs to gain nirvana. 14 ' “We must bear in mind,” writes 
L. de la Yallee Poussin, 199 “that several sects allowed monks to 
enjov any ‘unguarded’ woman (that is, not married, not engaged, 
etc.). . . . The episode of the former donkey driver (or bird 
catcher) Arittha, who, though a monk, claimed that love was no 
obstacle to the holy life; that of the monk Magandika, who offered 
the Buddha his daughter Anupama, the 'Incomparable,' should be 
noted ( Culla . VI, 32; etc.).” We have too little data to be in a 
position to decipher the deeper meaning of all these customs. We 
must bear in mind that, from prehistoric times, India has known 
countless rites implying sexuality, and in the most various cultural 
contexts. Some of these rites, attested in the strata of “popular” 

1 DfS C f. Aitanya Aranyaka, III. 1 . 6; Sdnkhayana Aranvaka, VII, it, etc. 
For the philosophical basis of the conjunction of opposing principles, see A. K. 
Coomarasu umy. Spiritual Authority and Temporal Pozier in the Indian Theory 
of Gozcrnment. 

197 C f . met hunt) dhammo. Kathavatthu, XXIII, 1-2. 

19S C'f. Dlgha-mkaya. I. 96. 199 A in.lna, p. IS n. 
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magic, will demand our attention later. But it is highly probable 
that they are not related to the tantric technique of maithuna. 

Maithuna 

Every naked woman incarnates prakrti . 200 Hence she is to be 
looked upon with the same adoration and the same detachment 
that one exercises in pondering the unfathomable secret of nature, 
its limitless capacity to create. The ritual nudity of the yogini has 
an intrinsic mystical value: if, in the presence of the naked woman, 
one does not find in one's inmost being the same terrifying emo- 
tion that one feels before the revelation of the cosmic mvstery, 
there is no rite, there is only a secular act, with all the familiar 
consequences (strengthening of the karmic chain, etc,). The 
second stage consists in the transformation of the woman -prakrti 
into an incarnation of the Sakti; the partner in the rite becomes a 
goddess, as the yogin must incarnate the god. The tantric ico- 
nography of divine couples (in Tibetan: yab-yam, “father- 
mother”), of the innumerable “forms” of Buddha embraced by 
their Saktis, constitutes the exemplary model of maithuna. We 
should note the immobility of the god; all the activity is on the side 
of the Sakti. (In the vogic context, the static purusa contemplates 
the creative activity of prakrti . ) Now, as we have seen before in the 
case of Hatha Yoga, in tantrism immobility simultaneously 
realized on the three planes of “movement” — thought, respiration, 
seminal emission — constitutes the supreme goal of sadhana. Here 
again, there is imitation of a divine model — the Buddha, or Siva, 
pure Spirit, motionless and serene amid the cosmic play. 

Maithuna serves, in the first place, to make respiration rhythmi- 
cal and to aid concentration; it is, then, a substitute for pranayama 
and dharana, or rather their “support.” The yogini is a girl whom 
the guru has instructed and whose body has been consecrated 

200 Cf. Horace Hayman Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects oj the Hindus, 
p. 156. 
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( adkisthita ) bv nydsas. Sexual union is transformed into a ritual 
through which the human couple becomes a divine couple. “Pre- 
pared for the performance of the rite ( maithuna ) by the meditation 
and the ceremonies that make it possible and fruitful, he (i.e., the 
vogin) considers the yogiril, his companion and mistress, under the 
name of some Bhagavati, as the substitute and the very essence of 
Tara, sole source of joy and rest. The mistress synthesizes the en- 
tire nature of woman, she is mother, sister, wife, daughter; in her 
voice, demanding love, the officiant recognizes the voices of the 
Bhagavatis supplicating Vajradhara, Vajrasattva. Such, for both the 
Saiva and Bauddha tantric schools, is the way of salvation, of 
bodhi.” 201 Moreover, the woman chosen for the maithuna rite is not 
always the common woman of orgies. The Pancakrama presents a 
traditional ritual: “The mudra, wife of the vogin, chosen according 
to established rules, offered and consecrated by the guru, must be 
Young, beautiful, and learned: with her, the disciple will perform 
the ceremonv, scrupulously observing the siksas: for if no salvation 
is possible without love (strliyatirekena), bodily union does not 
suffice to bring sahation. The practice of the Paramitas, the goal 
of krixa, must not be separated from it; let the sadhaka love the 
mudra according to the rites: natikamayet striyam.” 202 

Pranavdma and dharana represent only means by which, during 
maithuna , the disciple achieves "immobility’’ and suppression of 
thought, the "supreme great happiness” ( paramamahasukha ) of the 
Duhakosas, this is samarasa [ Shahidullah translates it "identity of 
eniovinent’’: but it is rather a “unity of emotion," or, more pre- 
cisely, the paradoxical, inexpressible experience of the discovery of 
Unitv). "Physiologically," samarasa is obtained, during maithuna , 
when the sukra and the rajas remain motionless 2u3 But, as Shahidul- 
lah observes, "in accordance with the mystical language of the 
Dohnhosas , we may explain maithuna , union of lotus ( =padma ) and 
thunder ( — ujra ), as realization of the state of emptiness ( vajra — 
sii/ixa) in the plexus of the cerebral nerves ( =padma). We may 

Ji'i La Y.-.Hcr B .yJJhome E:\n- et nutenau r. p. 135. 

jc-’ Ibid., p in. aoa Shah.dulluh, p. 15. 
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also understand ‘girl’ as emptiness. In the Caryas (Bauddha Gana), 
nairatma, state of nonego, or sunya, ‘emptiness,’ is described as a 
girl of low caste or a courtesan.” 204 According to the Pahcakrama, 
studied by La Vallee Poussin, maithuna can be understood under 
the aspects both of a concrete act and an interiorized ritual made up 
of madras ( =yogini ) — that is, of gestures, bodily postures, and 
strongly visualized images. “For monks, maithuna is an essential 
act of initiation ( sampradaya ) . At the order of their guru, they 
disobey the laws of chastity, which they are thenceforth to observe. 
Such, it appears to me, is the doctrine of the Pahcakrama (III, 40). 

. . . He who does not actually practice maithuna, if he has 

204 The role plaved by girls of low caste and courtesans in the tantric 
“orgies” (cahra, the tantric wheel) is well known. The more depraved and 
debauched the woman, the more fit she is for the rite. Dumb 7 (“the washer- 
woman’'; but, in the secret language, signifying nairatma) is the favorite of 
all the tantric writers (cf. Kanha's Caryls, in Shahidulluh. pp. ill ff.). “O 
dombV. thou art all besoiled . . . Some call thee ugly. But the wise clasp thee 
to their bosoms. . . . O dombV. no woman is more dissolute than thou!” 
(Shahidullah, p. 1-20 n.). In the legends of the eight} -four mahlsiddhas 
(magicians), translated from the Tibetan by A Griinwedel (“Die Gesduch- 
ten der vier undachtzig Zauberer,” Baessler-Archiv. V ”1916”, 1S7-22S). we 
frequently find the motif of the low-caste girl, full of wisdom and possessing 
magical powers, who marries a king (pp. 147-4S), who can make gold (pp. 
221 — 22 ), etc. This exaltation of low-caste women has several causes. First, 
it is a part of the “popular” reaction against the orthodox systems, which also 
represents a counteroffensive of the autochthonous elements against the 
ideology of castes and the hierarchies introduced by the Indo-Aryan society. 
But this is only one aspect of the problem, and the least important. It is the 
symbolism of the “washerwoman” and the “courtesan" that is of chief signifi- 
cance, and we must reckon with the fact that, in accordance with the tantric 
doctrines of the identity of opposites, the “noblest and most precious” is 
hidden precisely in the “basest and most common." (The alchemists of the 
West did exactly the same w hen they affirmed that the materia prima, identical 
with the lapis philosophorum, was present everywhere and under the basest 
form, vili figura. ) The authors of the Caryls saw the dombi as the representa- 
tive of “emptiness” — that is, of the unqualified and unformuluble Grand, for 
only the "washerwoman” was free from every qualification and attribute, 
social, religious, ethical, etc. For the role of woman as spiritual guide in 
tantrism. see W. Hoppers, “Probleme der indisdien Rehgionsgeschichte,” 
Anthrupui. XXV-XXV1 (1940-41 ., 79 s ff. 
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practiced it once in his life, at the time of his initiation, obtains 
the supreme samapatti by virtue of Yoga. . . . Maithuna is not 
actually practiced (samvrtyd — lokavyavaharatah) : it is replaced by 
exercises of an inner nature, by acts in which the mudra ( yogini ) is 
an intellectual form, a symbolic gesticulation, an impression or a 
curious operation of physiology.” 205 

The texts frequently emphasize this idea that maithuna is above 
all an integration of the principles; “the true sexual union is the 
union of the Parasakti [ 'kundalini ] with Atman; other unions repre- 
sent only carnal relations with women.” 206 The Kdllvilasa-tantra 
(X-XI) gives the ritual, but stipulates that it is only to be per- 
formed with an initiated wife ( parastri ). A commentator adds that 
the ceremony called pahcatattva (the five makdras — that is, the 
five terms beginning with the letter m: matsya, fish; mamsa, meat; 
madya, intoxicating drink; mudra, and maithuna ) is performed in 
its literal meaning only by the low castes ( siidra ). The same text 
elsewhere says (V) that this ritual is designed for the kali-yuga— 
that is, it is adapted to the present cosmico-historical stage, in 
which the Spirit is hidden, “fallen” into a carnal condition. But the 
author knows very well that the pailcatattva is interpreted literally, 
especially in magical circles and in the less orthodox regions and 
he quotes the IS igama-tantra-sara: In Gaura and other countries, 

one can obtain siddhis through the pasubhdva” (the pahcatattva 
practiced physically ) . 

\Ye have already noted that the tantrics are divided into two 
classes: the samaytns, who believe in the identity of Siva and Sakti 
and attempt to awaken the kundalini bv spiritual exercises, and the 
kaulas , who \enerate the Kauhnl ( = kundalini ) and employ concrete 
rituals. This distinction is no doubt valid, but it is not always easy 
to be perfectly sure how far a ritual is to be understood literally 
we ha\e seen in what sense “drunkenness” carried to the point 
of tailing to the ground” was to be interpreted. Now, coarse and 
brutal language is often used as a trap for the noninitiate. A cele- 


-O'” 1 Yil.ee Poussin. Bouddhume Etudes et materiaux. pp. l ie— 43 
-06' hu.l7irndid-tant.rj, \ , 1 1 1 — 1:2. 207 See above, p. 248. 
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brated text, the Saktisangama-tantra , devoted almost entirely to 
the satcakrabheda ( = “penetration of the six cakras”), emplovs an 
extremely “concrete” vocabulary 203 to describe spiritual exer- 
cises. 209 The ambiguity of the erotic vocabularv of tantric liter- 
ature cannot be too strongly emphasized. The ascent of the Capdall 
through the yogin’s body is often compared with the dance of the 
“washerwoman” ( dombi ). “With the dornbi in This] neck” (i.e., in 
the sambhogakdya near the neck), the yogin “passes the night in 
great bliss.” 210 

Nevertheless, maithuna is also practiced as a concrete ritual. By 
the fact that the act is no longer profane but a rite, that the partners 
are no longer human beings but “detached” like gods, sexual 
union no longer participates in the cosmic plane. The tantric texts 
frequently repeat the saying, “By the same acts that cause some 
men to burn in hell for thousands of years, the yogin gains his 
eternal salvation” ( karmandyena vai sattvah kalpakotisataHyapi, 
pacyante narake ghore tena yogi vimucyate) , ni This, as we know, is 
the foundation stone of the Yoga expounded bv Kpsrta in the 
Bhagavad Gita: (XVIII, 17): “He who has no feeling of egoism, 
and whose mind is not tainted, even though he kills (all) these 
people, kills not, is not fettered (by the action).” 212 And the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (V, 14, 8) had already said: “One who 
knows this, although he commits very much evil, consumes it all 
and becomes clean and pure, ageless and immortal.” 213 

Buddha himself, if we are to believe the mythology of the tantric 
cycle, had set the example; it was by practicing maithuna that he 

208 To such a point that the editor of the text, Benoytosh Bhattacharvva, 
has taken the precaution of substituting X'* for the sexual terms; cf. Sakti- 
sangama-tantra, I: Kalikhanda, II: Tardkhanda. 

209 See ibid., II, 126-31, on the five maktiras : according to Bhattacharvva, 
the terms are not to be taken as ''fish,’’ “meat,’’ maithuna, etc., but as tech- 
nical terms referring to meditations. 

210 See the texts quoted in Dasgupta. Obscure Religious Cults, pp. 120 ff. 

21 1 Indrabhuti. Jhanasiddhi, 15: ed. Bhattacharvva, TNo Vajrayana ff'orks, 
p. 32. See further texts in Note VI, 11. 

212 Tr. Telang, p. 1 23. 21 3 Tr. Hume, p. 157. 
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had succeeded in conquering Mara, and the same technique had 
made him omniscient and the master of magical powers . 214 Prac- 
tices “in the Chinese fashion” ( cinacara ) are recommended in 
many Buddhist tantras. Mahactna-krama-cara, also entitled Cma- 
cara-sara-tantra, tells how the sage Vasistha, son of Brahma, goes 
to find Visnu, under the aspect of the Buddha, to ask him about the 
rites of the goddess Tara. “He enters the great country of China 
and sees the Buddha surrounded by a thousand mistresses in erotic 
ecstasy. The sage’s surprise verges on indignation. ‘These are 
practices contrary to the Vedas!’ he cries. A voice from space cor- 
rects him: ‘If,’ says the voice, ‘thou wouldst gain my favor, it is 
with these practices in the Chinese fashion that thou must worship 
me!’ He approaches the Buddha and receives from his lips this un- 
expected lesson: ‘Women are the gods, women are life, women are 
adornment. Be ever among women in thought!’ ” 215 According to 
a legend of Chinese tantrism, a woman of Yen-chu gave herself to 
every young man; after her death it was discovered that she was 
the “Bodhisattva of chained bones” (that is, the bones of her skele- 
ton were linked together like chains ). 216 

This entire aspect goes beyond maithunu , properly speaking, and 
is part of the great movement of devotion to the “Divine Woman” 
that, from the seventh to eighth century, dominates all India. We 
have seen the predominance of Sakti in the economy of salvation 
and the importance of woman in spiritual disciplines. With Yisnu- 
ism in its Krsnaist form, love ( prana ) is called upon to assume the 
leading role. It is chiefly an adulterous love, love of parakl \a rati , 
“another's wife”: in the famous Bengalese Courts of Love disputes 
were arranged between the Visnuist adherents of the paraklyl and 

•21 l E. Senart, Essai siir la legeriJe Ju Buddha, pp. 303-08. 

•2 1 > S Levi, I.e Sepal, I, 3 16-47. See also id , “Notes chmoises sur l'lnde,’’ 
Bulletin de !' E,o!e fran^aise d’ Extriru-Orient, V (1903), 253-305. Cf. Sir 
John Woodroffe. Shal.ti and Shlf.ta, pp 179 If. 

216' Chou Yi-liane, “Tantrism m China" ! Harvard Journal of Asiatu 
Studies, \I11 _1915_, 241— 332', pp 327-28. But this praise of carnal io\ e 
ear. he explained by the importance accorded (especially m Taoist Circles) 
tc sexual techniques as a means of prolonging life; cf. Note VI, 12 . 
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the champions of conjugal love, sraklyl — and the latter were always 
the losers. The exemplary love remained that which bound Radha 
to Krsna — a secret, illegitimate, “antisocial” love, symbolizing the 
rupture that every genuine religious experience imposes. (It 
should be noted that, from the Hindu point of view, the conjugal 
symbolism of Christian mysticism, in which Christ plays the part of 
the Bridegroom, does not sufficiently emphasize such an abandon- 
ment of all social and moral values as mystical love implies.) 

Radha is conceived as the infinite love that constitutes the very 
essence ofKrspa. 217 Woman participates in the nature of Radha and 
man in the nature of Krsna; hence the “truth” concerning the loves 
of Krsna and Radha can be known only in the body itself, and this 
knowledge on the plane of “corporeality” has a universal meta- 
phvsical validitv. The Ratna-slra proclaims that he who realizes 
the “truth of the body” ( bhlnda ) can then attain to the “truth of 
the universe” (brahmlnda) . 21S But, as in all the other tantric and 
mvstical schools, when man and woman are mentioned, it is not the 
“ordinary man” ( slmlnxa minus), the “man of passions” ( rlger 
minus), who is meant, but the essential, archetypal man, man “un- 
born” ( ayom minus), “unconditioned” {sahaja minus), “eternal" 

( nitxer minus); similarly, it is not with an “ordinary woman” 

( slml/na rati) that one can discover the essence of Radha, but 
with the “extraordinary woman” (bisesa rati). 21 * The “meeting” 
between man and woman takes place in \ rindaban, the mythical 
scene of the loves of Krsna and Radha; their union is a “play” 
(hla ) — that is, it is freed from the weight of the cosmos, is pure 
spontaneitv. Besides, all the mythologies and techniques of the 
conjunction of opposites are homologizable; Siva-Sakti, Buddha- 
Sakti, Krsna-Radha can be transited into any "union” 1 idl and 
pinguid, kundaimi and Siva, pruj/11 and uplyu, “breath” and 
“thought,” etc.). Everv conjunction of opposites produces a rup- 
ture of plane and ends in the rediscovery of the primordial spon- 
taneit\ . Often a mvthological schema is at once interionzed and 

217 See the texts quoted by Dasgapta. O' , cure RCigmus Cults, pp. 142 if. 

21s Ibid., p. 165. 210 Ibid., p. 162. 
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“incarnated” by the employment of the tantric theory of the cakras. 
In a Visnuist poem, the Brahma Samhita, the sahasrdra cakra is 
assimilated to Gokula, the abode of Krsna. And a nineteenth-cen- 
tury Visnuist poet, Kamala-Kanta, in his Sadhaka-ranjana, com- 
pares Radha with kundalini and describes her running to her secret 
tryst with Krsna as the ascent of the kundalini to unite with Siva in 
the sahasrdra . 220 

More than one of the Buddhist or Visnuist mystical schools con- 
tinued to employ the yogico-tantric maithuna even when “devo- 
tional love” evidently played the essential role. The profound 
mystical movement known as Sahajlya, which continues tantrism, 
and which, like tantrism, is as Buddhist as it is Hindu, still accords 
their old priority to erotic techniques . 221 But, as in tantrism and 
Hatha Yoga, sexual union is understood as a means of obtaining 
“supreme bliss” ( mahdsukha ), and it must never end in seminal 
emission. Maithuna makes its appearance as the consummation of a 
long and difficult apprenticeship. The neophyte must acquire per- 
fect control of his senses, and, to this end, he must approach the 
“devout woman” ( naylka ) by stages and transform her into a 
goddess through an interiorized iconographic dramaturgy. Thus, 
for the first four months, he should wait upon her like a servant, 
sleep in the same room with her, then at her feet. During the next 
four months, while continuing to wait upon her as before, he sleeps 
in the same bed, on the left side. During a third four months, he 
will sleep on the right side, then they will sleep embracing, etc. 
The goal of all these preliminaries is "autonomization” of sensual 
pleasure — regarded as the sole human experience capable of bring- 
ing about the nirvanic bliss — and control of the senses — that is, 
arrest of semen. 

In the V Jxlka-su dhana-t ika (“Commentaries on Spiritual Disci- 
pline in Company with Woman”), the ceremonial is described in 
detail It comprises eight parts, beginning with sadhana , mystical 
concentration with the help of liturgical formulas; then follow 

220 Dasgupta, pp. 150 ff. -2-21 See Note VI, is. 
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smarana (“recollection,” “penetration into consciousness”); 
dropa 222 (“attribution of qualities to the object”), in which flowers 
are ceremonially offered to the nayika (who is beginning to be 
transformed into a goddess); manana (“remembering the woman’s 
beauty when she is absent”), which is already an interiorization of 
the ritual. In the fifth stage, dhyana (“mystical meditation”) the 
woman sits on the yogin’s left and is embraced “in such wise that 
the spirit is inspired.” 223 In the pujd (the “cult,” properly speak- 
ing), the place where the nayika is seated receives worship, offer- 
ings are made, and the nayika is bathed as if she were the statue of a 
goddess. During this time, the yogin mentally repeats formulas. 
His concentration reaches its maximum when he carries the nayika. 
in his arms and lays her on the bed, repeating the formula: Hllng 
kllng kandarpa svdhd. The union that takes place is between two 
“gods.” The erotic play is realized on a transphysiologica! plane, 
for it never comes to an end. During the ma it him a, the vogin and 
his nayika embody a “divine condition,” in the sense that they not 
only experience bliss but are also able to contemplate the ultimate 
reality directly. 

The “ Conjunction of Opposites” 

We must not forget that maithuna is never allowed to terminate in 
an emission of semen: bodhicittam notsrjet , “the semen must not be 
emitted,” the texts repeat . 224 Otherwise the yogin falls under the 


2 _> 2 Aropa plavs an important role in Sahajiva. It designates the first mo\e- 
m.ent toward transcendence: ceasing to see the human heing in its physical, 
biological, and psychological aspects and \iewing it instead in an ontological 
perspectn e; cf. texts m Dasgupta, Objure Religious Cult >, pp. 15S ft. 

22 J “The woman must not he touched for the sake of bodily pleasure, but 
for the perfecting of the spirit," the AnanJabhairaza specifies, quoted Lw 
M. M. Bose. 1'hc Post-Caitama Sahajia Cult of Bengal, pp 77~7v 

*224 Cf., for example. Guild: ratanirdcLi. cited in SuHijsitasumgrahj, ed. 
C. Bendail. MuAon. n s , IV-Y. 44: bhage lingam pratighlpya bodhicittam na 
cotsrjct. Taoism, too, knows similar techniques, though in a cruder form: cf. 
H. Maspero, “Les Precedes de 'N'ournr le pnneipe \ua!,' ’ pp. dsa if. But 
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law of time and death, like any common libertine . 223 In these prac- 
tices, “sensual pleasure” plays the part of a “vehicle,” for it pro- 
duces the maximum tension that abolishes normal consciousness 
and inaugurates the nirvanic state, samarasa, the paradoxical ex- 
perience of Unity. As we have seen earlier, samarasa is obtained by 
the “immobilization” of breath, thought, and semen. Kanha’s 
Dohakosas constantly revert to this theme: the breath “does not 
descend and does not rise; doing neither, it remains motionless.” 226 
“He who has immobilized the king of his spirit through identity of 
enjovment fsamarasaj in the state of the Innate [jahajoj, instantly 
becomes a magician; he fears not old age and death.” 227 “If one 
tixes a strong lock on the entrance door of breath, if in that terrible 
darkness one makes the spirit a lamp, if the jewel of the jina touches 
the supreme heaven above, Kapha says, one accomplishes nirvana 
while still enjoying existence.” 

It is in “identity of enjoyment,” in the inexpressible experience 
of Unity (samarasa) , that one reaches the state of sahaja , of non- 
conditioned existence, of pure spontaneity. All these terms are, of 
course, difficult to translate Each of them attempts to express the 
paradoxical state of absolute nonduality (advaya) that issues in 
mahasukha, the “Great Bliss.” Like the brahman of the Upanisads 
and Vedanta, and the nirvana of the Mahayanists, the state of 
sahaja is indefinable: it cannot be known dialecticallv, it can onlv be 
apprehended through actual experience. 221 ’ “The whole world,” 


the aim of these techniques was not to obtain a paradoxical nirvanic state, but 
to economize the "utal principle" and prolong voutli and life. These Taoist 
erotic rituals sometimes assumed the proportions of a collective orgv 
f Maspero, pp. +02 11'}, they were probably \estiges of ancient seasonal 
festivals. But the spiritual horizon peculiar to maithuna is entirely different 
from that of the archaic orgies, whose sole purpose was to ensure universal 
fertility See Note VI, l 2. 

22,5 Cf. Kanha, Dohakovi. 1 t: HithjxngjprjiiJpika, III, SS. etc. 

226 ’ D"hak'j.<a, Id, after Shahidullah's tr. 

227 Ibid., l.o. 22s Ibid , 22. 

■2 2v See the texts trom the Dohlk'/^a and tantras given bv Dasgupta, pp 
91 if. 
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says the Hevajra-tantra, “is of the nature of sahaja — for sahaja is the 
quintessence ( svarupa ) of all; this quintessence is nirvana to those 
who possess the perfectly pure citta.” 23u One “realizes” the state of 
sahaja by transcending the dualities; this is why the concepts of 
advaya (nonduality) and yuganaddha (principle of union) have an 
important place in tantric metaphysics. The Pahcakrama discusses 
the concept of yuganaddha at length: it is a state of unity obtained 
by doing away with two polar and contradictory notions, samsdra 
( =the cosmic process) and nivrtti ( = absolute arrest of all proc- 
ess ) ; one transcends these two notions by becoming conscious that 
the ultimate nature of the phenomenal world ( samklesa ) is identical 
with that of the absolute ( zyavadana ) ; hence one realizes synthesis 
between the notions of formal existence and of the nonformed, 
etc . 231 

In this dialectic of opposites we recognize the favorite theme of 
the Madhyamikas and, in general, of the Mahayanist philosophers. 
But the tantrist is concerned with sadhana; he wants to “realize” 
the paradox expressed in all the images and formulas concerning 
the union of opposites, he wants concrete, experimental knowledge 
of the state of nonduality. The Buddhist texts had made two pairs 
of opposites especially popular — prajhd, wisdom, and upaya, the 
means to attain it; sunya, the void, and karuna. , compassion. To 
“unify” or “transcend” them was, in sum, to attain the paradoxical 
position of a Bodhisattva — in his wisdom, the Bodhisattva no 
longer sees persons (for, metaphysically, the "person” does not 
exist; all that exists is an aggregation of the five skandhas), and 
yet, in his compassion, he undertakes to save persons. Tantrism 
multiplies the pairs of opposites (sun and moon, Siva and Sakti, 
idu and pinguid, etc.) and, as we have just seen, attempts to “unify” 
them through techniques combining subtle physiology with medi- 
tation. This fact must be emphasized: on whatever plane it is 
realized, the conjunction of opposites represents a transcending of 
the phenomenal world, abolishment of all experience of duality. 

230 Tr. Dasgupta, p. 90. 

■2a l Unprinted text quoted by Dasgupta, p. 32, n. 1. 
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The images employed suggest return to a primordial state of 
nondifferentiation; unification of sun and moon represents “de- 
struction of the cosmos,” and hence return to the original Unity. 
In Hatha Yoga, the adept works to obtain “immobility” of breath 
and semen ; there is even supposed to be a “return of semen” — that 
is, a paradoxical act, impossible to execute in a “normal” physi- 
ological context dependent upon a “normal” cosmos; in other 
words, the “return of semen” stands, on the physiological plane, 
for a transcendence of the phenomenal world, entrance into free- 
dom. This is but one application of what is termed “going against 
the current” ( ujana .utdhana), or of the “regressive” process ( ulta ) 
of the Natha Siddhas. implying a complete “inversion” of all 
psvchophvsiological processes; it is, basically, the mysterious 
paravrtti that is already to be found in Mahayanic texts, which, 
m tantrism, also designates the “return of semen.” 232 For one who 
realizes them, this “return,” this “regression,” imply destruction 
of the cosmos ami hence "emergence from time,” entrance into 
“immortality.” In the Goralsa l'ija\a, Durga (=Sakti, Prakrti) 
asks Siva: "Why is it, my Lord, that thou art immortal, and mortal 
am I : Adwse me the truth. O Lord, so that I also may be immortal 
for ages.” 2;> It m on thi' occasion that Siva reveals the doctrine of 
Hatha Yoga Now, immortality cannot be gained except by arrest- 
ing niamUstatiim, and hence the process of disintegration; one must 
proceed "against the current" {ujana sadhana) and once again find 
the primordial, motionless Unity, which existed before the rup- 
ture Thi' i' what the Hatha yogins do when they unite the "sun” 
and "moon " The paradoxical act takes place on several planes at 
once through the union of Sekti (— kundalinl) with Siva in the 
o-Jrj. the yogtn brings about inversion of the cosmic process, 
regression to the undiscriminated state of the original Totality; 
■physiologiC.dK the com unction sun-moon is represented by 
the “union" of the prtina and apana — that is. be a "totalization” 
of the breatns. m short, bv their arrest; tinallv, sexual union, 

; . n, c Nu ;r vi. i 

! r : o ::.er :o:>. see Dasgapta. pp 256 rf. 
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through the action of the vajroli mudra , 234 realizes the “return of 
semen.” 235 

As we have seen, the union of “sun” and “moon” is brought 
about by unification of the breaths and vital energies circulating in 
the ida and pinguid; it takes place in the susumna. Xow, the Hatha- 
yogapradlpika (IV, 1 6 — IT) says that “the susumna devours time.” 
The texts dwell upon the “conquest of death” and the immortality 
that the yogin who “conquers time” obtains. To arrest respiration, 
suspend thought, immobilize the semen — these are onlv formulas 
expressing the same paradox of the abolishment of time. We have 
noted that every effort to transcend the cosmos is preceded by a 
long process of “cosinicizing” the body and the psychomental life, 
for it is from a perfect “cosmos” that the vogin sets out to tran- 
scend the cosmic condition. But “cosmicization,” first realized 
through prdnaydma, already modifies the yogin’s temporal ex- 
perience. 236 The Kalacakra-tantra relates inhalation and exhalation 
to day and night, then to the half months, months, years, thus 
progressively reaching the longest cosmic cycles. This is equivalent 
to saying that, through his own respiratory rhythm, the yogin re- 
peats and, as it were, relives the cosmic Great Time, the periodical 
creations and destructions of the universes (the cosmic "days and 
nights”). Bv arresting his breathing, by “unifying” it in the su- 
sumnd, he transcends the phenomenal world, he passes into that 
nonconditioned and timeless state in which “there is neither day 
nor night,” "neither sickness nor death' — naive and inadequate 
formulas to signify “emergence from time.” To transcend “dav 
and night” means to transcend the opposites. In the language of the 
Xatlu Siddhas, it is the reabsorption of the cosmos through inver- 
sion of all the processes of manifestation It is the coincidence of 
time and eternity, of b/idza and nirzdna. on the purely “human” 
plane, it is the reintegration of the primordial androgyne, the 
conjunction, in one's own being, ot male and tem.de — m a word, the 
rcconquest of the completeness that precede' all creation. 

a : r See .ilcve, rat-'. V C f t. Dasgupta. pp. C7 t if. 

i .n Cf. Euaiie. 'Svrr.ru I.srr.c' :: Ten-, pp ’.12 rt. 
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In short, this nostalgia for the primordial completeness and bliss 
is what animates and informs all the techniques that lead to the 
coincidentia oppositorum in one’s own being. We know that the same 
nostalgia, with an astonishing variety of symbolisms and tech- 
niques, is found almost everywhere in the archaic world; ni we 
know, too, that many aberrant ceremonies have their basis and 
theoretical justification in the desire to recover the “paradisal” 
state of primordial man. Most of the excesses, cruelties, and aber- 
rations referred to as “tantric orgies” spring, in the last analysis, 
from the same traditional metaphysics, which refused to define 
ultimate realitv otherwise than as the coincidentia oppositorum. Some 
of these excesses, certain “popular” forms connected with tantric 
theories and methods, will be examined in a later chapter. 

But we have still to emphasize an aspect of tantric sadhana that 
is generally overlooked; we refer to the particular meaning of cos- 
mic reabsorption. After describing the process of creation by Siva 
(I, 69-77), the Siva Samhita describes the inverse process, in 
which the vogin takes part: he secs the element earth become 
“subtle” and dissolve in water, water dissolve in fire, fire in air, 
air in ether, etc., until everything is reabsorbed into the Great 
Brahman. Now, the yogin undertakes this spiritual exercise in 
order to anticipate the process of reabsorption that occurs at death. 
In other words, through his sadhana, the yogin already witnesses 
the reabsorption of these cosmic elements into their respective 
matrices, a process set in motion at the instant of death and con- 
tinuing during the first stages of existence beyond the world. The 
Bardo Thodol gives some invaluable information on the subject. 
Viewed from this angle, tantric sadhana is centered on the experi- 
ence of initiatory death, as we should expect, since every archaic 
spiritual discipline implies initiation in one form or another — that 
is, the experience of ritual death and resurrection. In this respect 
the tantrist is a “dead man m life.” for he has experienced his own 
death in adcance; he is. by the same token, “twice born,” in the 
J3T Ct. Ehaue. Traiti J hnt;i r e .tv re'iguins, pp 057 if. 
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initiatory sense of the term, for he has not gained this “new birth’’ 
on a purely theoretical plane, but by means of a personal experi- 
ence. It is possible that many references to the yogin’s “immortal- 
ity,” references that are especially frequent in Hatha-yogic texts, 
ultimately stem from the experiences of such “dead men in life.” 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


Yoga and Alchemy 


Legends of Logins as Alchemists 

T H E tantric Vajrayana was directed to obtaining a “body of 
diamond,” incorruptible, not subject to becoming. Hatha 
Yoga strengthened the body to prepare it for the final “transmuta- 
tion” and make it fit for “immortality.” As we have just seen, the 
tantric processes took place in a subtle body, which was homolo- 
gized with both the cosmos and the pantheon, a body in some sort 
already divinized. An important detail is that the disciple was re- 
quired to contemplate the dissolution and creation of the universe 
and finally to experience in himself the “death” ( = dissolution) 
and “resurrection” (= re-creation) both of the cosmos and of his 
own subtle body . 1 This process of dissolution and re-creation sug- 
gests the solve et coagula of Western alchemy. Like the alchemist, 
the yogm effects transformations in “substance”; and in India “sub- 
stance” is the work ofPrakrti orofSakti (or of Mavu, archetype of 
the magician). Hence tantric yoga inevitably opened the way to an 
alchemical continuation. On the one hand, bv mastering the secrets 
of the Sakti. the yogin is able to imitate its “transformations,” and 
the transmutation of common metals into gold is soon included 
among the traditional siddhis; on the other hand, the “diamond 
body” of the \ujrayamsts, the siddka-deha of the Hatha vogins is 
not unlike the "body of glory” of the Western alchemists; the adept 
realizes the transmutation of the Mesh, constructs a divine body 

I See above, p. 27 2. 
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(divya-deha ) , a “body of wisdom” (jnana-deha ), a receptacle 
worthy of him who is “liberated in this life” {jlvan-mukta). 

The unity between Yoga and alchemy was felt not only by the 
first foreign travelers to India, but also by the Indian people, who 
soon elaborated a whole yogico-alchemical folklore by incorporat- 
ing the themes of the elixir of immortality and the transmutation 
of metals into the mythology of the yogin-magician. Before ex- 
amining the alchemical texts proper, we may profitably cite some 
travelers' observations and some legends of famous alchemists; as 
is so often the case, myth is more eloquent than historical reality, 
and enables us to apprehend the deeper meaning of a historical 
fact better than the documents that record it. 

Marco Polo, describing the chugchi (yogins) who “live 150 or 
200 years,” writes: “These people make use of a very strange 
beverage, for they make a potion of sulphur and quicksilver mixt 
together and this they drink twice every month. This, they say, 
gives them long life; and it is a potion they are used to take from 
their childhood.” 2 Polo seems not to have attached much impor- 
tance to the vogin-alchemists. Francois Bernier, on the contrary, 
who had observed various sects of Indian ascetics, made them the 
subject of several penetrating pages, which, until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, remained the principal source of informa- 
tion concerning vogins and fakirs. 3 He did not fail to note their 
alchemical knowledge: “There are others, very different from 
these, who are strange people; they are almost constantly travel- 
ing hither and thither; they are men who scoff at everything, who 
take no care for anything: men possessing secrets, and who, the 
people say, even know how to make gold and to prepare mercury so 
admirably, that one or two grains taken in the morning restore the 
bodv to perfect health and so fortify the stomach that it digests 
very well and can hardly be satisfied.” 4 

The tradition that the Indian ascetics knew the secret of obtaining 

-2 Sir Henry Yule, The Book of Scr Marco Polo, ed Henri Cordier. II, 

36.5 tf. 

3 Cf. Vo\ages Je Francois Bernier, II. 121-31. 4 Itud., II, 13o. 
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longevity through drugs is also found in the Moslem historians: 
“I have read in a book that certain chiefs of Turkistan sent 
ambassadors with letters to the kings of India on the following 
mission, viz.: that they, the chiefs, had been informed that in India 
drugs were procurable which possessed the property of prolonging 
human life, bv the use of which the kings of India attained to a very 
great age . . . and the chiefs of Turkistan begged that some of 
this medicine might be sent to them, and also information as to the 
method by which the Rais preserved their health so long.” 3 
According to Emir Khosru, the Indians also obtained long life 
through priinaxama: ‘‘Through their art they [khe Brahmans j] can 
procure longevity bv diminishing the daily number of their expira- 
tions of breath. A jog'i who could restrain his breath in this way 
lived . . . to an age of more than three hundred and fifty years.” 6 
The same writer gives the following account of the yogins: ‘‘They 
can tell future events by the breath of their nostrils, according as 
the right or left orifice is more or less open. They can also inflate 
another’s body by their own breath. In the hills on the borders of 
Kashmir there are many such people. . . . They can also fly like 
fowls in the air, however improbable it may seem. They can also, 
bv putting antimony on their eyes, make themselves invisible at 
pleasure. Those only can believe all this who have seen it with their 
osvn eves.” 7 We recognize most of the vogic siddhis . first of all 
power to "fly through the air.” We may note in passing that this 
s id dhi was finally taken over into alchemical literature.'* 

Indian literature is full of references to yogin-alchemists. “When 
I was a boy,” says the famous Jain ascetic Hemacandra to Deva- 
candra, “a lump of copper, having been smeared with the juice of a 

5 Tr. Sir Henn M. Elliot. The History of India as Told b\ Its Ozen His- 
torians. II. 174. The legend of an Indian plant that would confer eternal life 
was known m Persia from the time of King Khosru (.541-579): cf. J. T. 
Remand, Hi moire geogrjphique, hi'toriqiie et siientifique stir I'lnde. p. 130. 
There are references to the potior, of immortality in the Jataka t too, hut this 
potion probably domes from the legend of ambrosia rather than from al- 
chemy. 

6' Xuh Sipihr. “The Nine Heavens (or Spheres!,'’ tr. Elliot, III, 563. 

7 Ibid., Ill, 563-0 r. S See Note VII, 1. 
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creeper . . . had fire applied to it under your instructions and be- 
came gold. Tell us the name of that creeper and its characteristics, 
and other necessary particulars connected with it.” 9 But it was 
especially around the famous Nagarjuna that alchemical legends 
crystallized. To be sure, this legendary personage, referred to bv 
Somadeva (eleventh century) in his Kathasaritsagara and by 
Merutunga in his Prabandhacintamani, is not the same as the 
illustrious Madhyamika doctor; we know that a whole tantric, 
alchemical, and magical literature was added to the biography of 
the famous philosopher. But it is important to emphasize to what 
an extent, in the exemplary image of Nagarjuna (the only image 
that imposed itself, and has been retained by the collective mem- 
ory), tantrism and magic are presented as saturated with alchemy. 
In the Kathasaritsagara, we read that Nagarjuna, minister of 
Chirayus, succeeded in preparing the elixir, but that Indra com- 
manded him not to communicate the use of it to anyone . 10 Soma- 
deva, as a good Brahman, was determined to uphold the prestige of 
Indra even in comparison with so powerful a magician as Nagar- 
juna. In the Prabandhacintamani , Nagarjuna concocts an elixir that 
enables him to fly through the air . 11 According to other legends, 
when famine was ravaging the land, he made gold and exchanged 
it for grain imported irom distant countries . 12 We shall later have 
occasion to return to Nagarjuna. But for the present we should 
emphasize that belief in the ability of yogins to transmute metals 
is still alive in India. Russell and William Crooke encountered 
yogins who claimed to change copper into gold, they said they had 
received the power from one of their masters in the time of Sultan 

9 Prabandhacintamani, tr. C. H. Tawney, p. 1+7, cf. ibid., p. ITS: a monk 
obtains an elixir that changes even thing it touches into gold. The author is 
the Jam monk Merutunga i fourteenth century i, who also wrote a commen- 
tary on the alchemical treatise RasaJhylya: cf. A. B. Keith, A History of 
Sans, {/it Literature, p. 51 2 . On the "man of gold," see Prabandhacintamani, 
p. s, Johannes Hertel, InJisch e Minhtn, p. 255 The legend of the phi- 
losophers' stone m India also occurs m the Ain-i-Akbari of Abu ’1 Faijl ( 1551- 
1502 1, tr. H. Blochmunn, and H. S Jarrett, II. l l C. 

10 Tr. C. II. Tawnev, ed. X. M Pcnzer. Tne Ocean of Story, III, 257 ff 

1 1 Tr Tawney. pp. 195-06'. 12 See Note \ II, 2. 
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Altitmish (or Altamsh). Oman too tells of a sadhu who was an 
alchemist . 13 We shall see that alchemical powers crystallized 
especially around the eighty-four tantric siddhas and that, in some 
regions, alchemy merges with tantric yoga and magic. 

Tantrum, Hatha Toga, and Alchemy 

In his description of India, al-BIrunl especially emphasizes the 
connections of alchemy with longevity and the restoration of 
youth. “They have a science similar to alchemy which is quite 
peculiar to them. They call it Rasdyana, a word composed with 
rasa, he. gold. It means an art which is restricted to certain opera- 
tions, drugs, and compound medicines, most of which are taken 
from plants. Its principles restore the health of those who were ill 
beyond hope, and give back youth to fading old age, so that people 
become again what they were in the age near puberty; white hair 
becomes black again, the keenness of the senses is restored as well 
as the capacity for juvenile agility, and even for cohabitation, and 
the life of people in this world is even extended to a long period. 
And why notr Have we not already mentioned on the authority of 
Patanjali that one of the methods leading to liberation is Rasa- 
xanat" 14 And it is true that Yyasa and Yacaspatimisra, comment- 
ing on a siltra of Patafijali’s 13 that mentions simples ( ausadhi ) as 
one of the means of gaining the “perfections,” interpret ausadhi as 
elixir of long life, obtained by rasaxana. 

Some Orientalists (A. B. Keith, Liiders) and most historians of 
the sciences (J. Ruska, Stapleton, R. Muller, E. von Lippmann) 
have maintained that alchemy was introduced into India by the 
Arabs; they have particularly stressed the alchemical importance of 

1 R. \ . Rii'wll and Rai Bahadur Hlra Lai, The Tribes and Castes of the 
Ci rural P’.r.in. r , „f India. II. ays; WTlham Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the 
y..rtb-zu Urn Trainees and Oudh, III, 61; J. C. Oman, The Mystics, Ascetics 
an ! Saints •’{ In ha, p:\ ay tf. 

I i Fr. Ltiwaid C. Saci'.viu, Alberuni's India. I, iss-s.9. 

i 1 r-.g.i-u;r. IV. i. 
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mercury and its late appearance in the texts. Now, mercury is 
mentioned in the Bower Manuscript (fourth cent, a.d.) 16 and 
perhaps even in the Arthasastra (third cent, b.c.), and always in 
connection with alchemy. 17 In addition, a number of Buddhist texts 
mention alchemy long before the influence of Arabic culture. The 
Avatamsaka Sutra, which can be dated approximately between 
a.d. 150 and S50 (it was translated into Chinese by Siksananda in 
695-99), says: “There is a drug-juice called Hataka. One Hang of 
it will turn a thousand liangs of bronze into pure gold.’’ 1S The 
Mahdprajnapdramitopadesa (translated by Kumarajlva in 402— 05) 
is still more explicit: “Bv drugs and incantations one can change 
bronze into gold. By skilful use of drugs silver can be changed into 
gold, and gold into silver.” 19 These are not the only texts, 20 but 
we shall restrict ourselves to citing a passage from the Mahapraj- 
naparamitasdstra, the important treatise by Xagarjuna translated 
into Chinese by Kumarajlva (a.d. 344-415, hence a good three 
centuries before the dowering of Arabian alchemy, which begins 
with Jabir ibn-Hayyan, c . a.d. 76'0). Among the “metamorphoses” 

( nirmana ), Xagarjuna cites a long list of siddhis (shrinking to the 
size of an atom, enlarging to the point of filling space, etc.; passing 
through stone walls, walking on air, touching the sun and moon 
with one’s hand), ending with the transformation “of stone into 
gold and gold into stone.” He then adds: “There are four further 
kinds of nirmanas (metamorphoses): (l) in the world of desire 
( kamadhdtu ) one can transform substances (drazya) by herbs 
( osadhi ), precious objects, and magical artifices; (2) beings 

16 Cf. A. F. R. Hoernle, ed., The Boz,er Manuscript, p. 107. 

17 According to R. Muller and E. von Lippmunn {EntsUhung and Aus- 
hreitung der Alchemic, II, I7.y), the term rata in the Bower Manuscript does 
not refer to mercury: but the problem is not yet closed. On mercury and 
alchemy in the Arthasastra, cf. R. V. Patvardhan, "Rasaudwi or Alchemy m 
Ancient India,” Proceedings and Transactions oj the Fust Oikntal Congress, 

I, ch . Monz Winternitz, Some Problems of Indian Literature, p. 101 . 

lsTr. Arthur Walev. "References to Alchemy in Buddhist Scriptures." 
Bulletin oj the School oj Oriental Studies, London Institution, VI, 4 (l9U_> . 

1 104. 

ly Ibid. 40 See Note VII, s. 
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endowed with the superknowledges ( abhijna ) can transform sub- 
stances by the force of their magical power ( rddhzbala); (s) the 
Devas, Nagas, Asuras, etc., by the force of retribution ( vipakabala ) 
of their (previous) existences, can transform substances; ( 4 ) be- 
ings retributed in an existence in the material world ( rupadhatu ) 
can transform substances by the force of concentration ( samadhi - 
bala).” 21 From which we must conclude that the transmutation of 
metals could be accomplished not only by vegetable or mineral 
alchemy and magic but also by the “force of samadhi” — that is, by 
Yoga. We shall soon see that the same tradition is attested in 
other texts. 

We may say at once that nothing proves any dependence of 
Indian alchemy upon Arabic culture. On the contrary, alchemical 
ideology and practices are found in ascetic circles — that is, precisely 
where, when India is later invaded by the Moslems, Islamic in- 
fluence produces almost no effect. Alchemy is connected with Yoga 
and tantrism, which are archaic and pan-Indian traditions. We 
find alchemical tantras preponderantly in regions where Islam 
hardly penetrated, in Nepal and in the Tamil country (where 
alchemists are called sittars — that is, siddhas). 

It is especially in the literature and traditions of tantrism that we 
find the most distinct references to alchemy and the greatest 
number of names of ulchemist-MA/Azs. The Subhasitasamgraha 22 
gives mercury an important role; the Sadhanamala -- 1 mentions 
rasarjilyana as the fifth siddhi. A work by Siddha Carpati speaks of 
alchemical processes.- 4 The Sira Sam/nta (III, 54) says that the 
yogin can make gold from any metal by rubbing it with his own 
excrement and urine; there is a similar statement in the Togatattva 
UpanisdJ (74), in which, however, alchemy is regarded (tSO) as 
an obstacle on the road of yogic perfection. The great tantric 

ei Tr. after Lamotte. Traite, I, 332-K.3. 

-22 Ed. Bend.il!. p. in, strophe beginning rasaghritam witha. 

2„ Ed. Biiattaeharyya, I. :J 50 ; cf. introd., pp S.j-S6. 

2 r Cl the fragment of the Dezamanu^uetotra, in G. Tueei, “Animadver- 
sions Inditae.' Journal oj the .Lidtie S V/th of Bengal, XXVI (1930J, 137 . 

2 SO 
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treatise translated from the Tibetan by A. Griinwedel under the 
title “Die Geschichten der vierundachtzig Zauberer” 25 informs 
us concerning the alchemical practices of the siddhas: Karnari 
obtains the elixir from urine 26 and can transmute copper into 
silver and silver into gold; 27 Capari knows the dve bv which gold 
can be made; 2S Guru Yyali attempts to make gold from silver and 
drugs, 2s etc. Writing of another tantric master, Yagisvarakirti, 
Taranatha said that he “conjured up quantities of the elixir of life, 
and distributed it to others, so that old people, 150 years old and 
more, became young again.” 30 

All these legends and all these references to the symbiosis 
tantrism-alchcmy leave no doubt of the soteriological function of 
alchemical operations. We have here no prechemistry, no science 
in embryo, but a spiritual technique, which, while operating on 
“matter,” sought first of all to “perfect the spirit,” to bring about 
deliverance and autonomy. If we set aside the folklore that pro- 
liferated around the alchemists (as around all “magicians”), we 
shall understand the correspondence between the alchemist work- 
ing on “vulgar” metals to transmute them into "gold” and the 
yogin working on himself to the end of “extracting” from his dark, 
enslaved psvchomental life the free and autonomous spirit, which 
shares in the same essence as gold. For, in India as elsewhere, 
“gold is immortality” ( amrtam dyur htranyam ) , J1 Gold is the one 
perfect, solar metal and hence its symbolism meets the symbolism 
of Spirit, of spiritual freedom and autonomy. The adept hoped to 
prolong life indefinitely by absorbing gold. But, according to an 
alchemical treatise, the Rdsaratnasamuccaya. before gold could be 
absorbed, it had to be purified and “fixed” with mercury . 32 

That we are not dealing with an empirical science, with a pre- 

25 Baesder-Archrv, V ,'1916), 1ST— 22 S. 

26' Ibid., pp. 165—67. 27 Ibid , pp. 205—06. 

2s Ibid., p. 202. '29 Ibid., pp 221-22. 

SO Cited in Edward Conze. Buddhism, Its Essence and Development , p. 179. 

11 MaitKr.aru S.imhul , II. 2, 2; Satapatha brahmanvt. Ill, h, 2, 27; 
Ait.in\.i Btahmand. VII. -l, a. etc. 

■j2 Text cited b_\ P. C. Ray, A History of Hindu Chemistry. I, 105. 
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chemistry, is sufficiently clear from the chapter that Madhava 
devotes to the rasesvaradarsana (lit., the “science of mercury”) in 
his Sarzadarsanasamgraha , 33 For liberation depends on the 
‘‘stability of the human body”; hence mercury, which strengthens 
and prolongs life, is also a means of liberation. A text cited in the 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha declares that “liberation results from 
knowledge, knowledge from study, and study is only possible in a 
healthy body.” The ideal of the ascetic is to obtain “liberation in 
this life,” to be a jivan-mukta. Rasa (mercury) 34 is the quintessence 
of Siva; it is also called parada, because it leads to the further shore 
of the world. It is likewise the seed of Hara ( = Siva), and abhra 
(mica) is the ovum of the goddess (Gauri); the substance pro- 
duced by their union can make man immortal. This “glorified 
body” was obtained by a great number of jivan-muktas, among 
whom the text cites Carvati, Kapila, Vyali, Kapali, Kandalayana. 

Madhava emphasizes the soteriological function of alchemy. 
“The mercurial system is not to be looked upon as merely eulo- 
gistic of the metal, it being immediately, through the conservation 
of the body, a means to the highest end, liberation.” 35 And the 
Rasasiddhanta, a treatise on alchemy cited by Madhava, says: “The 
liberation of the personal soul [_f lva 'l * s declared in the mercurial 
system, O subtile thinker.” 36 A text from the Rasarnava, and an- 
other that Madhava does not name (anyatrapi) , say that the merit 
that accrues from seeing mercury is equal to the merit one gains by 
seeing and worshiping the phallic emblems at Benares or anv other 
sacred place 

Like other tantric and Hatha-yogie treatises, the Rasarnava 
begins with a dialogue between Bhairava (Siva) and the goddess: 
she asks him for the secret of fivan-mukti, and Siva tells her that it 
is seldom known, even among the gods. Deliverance after death is 

; , Ai'andatiarna Scries ed., pp. ts-.>.‘3, tr. E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gough, 
pp 1 37— H. 

. 1 In 'omo tunrrjs mercury is regarded as the generate e principle and in- 
,-triH turns .me give 1 ’, for making a mercur.al phallus dedicated to Siva, cf. 
Ra> , I. min'd . To. 

. i Tr. CowlII and Gough, p. l K> J6 Ibid. 
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worthless (stanzas 4-5). According to the same treatise, the body 
can be kept alive indefinitely if one learns to control the breath 
( vayu , lit. “vital wind”) and to apply mercury. Now, this suggests 
the yoga of the Natha Siddhas, which attempts to master the 
“vital wind” and to regulate the secretion of soma; the technique is 
even named somarasa. 3 ~ There is another group of ascetics, the 
Siddhas of the suddha mdrga (the “pure way”), who distinguish 
two kinds of “incorruptible bodies” — that of the man “liberated in 
life” ( jlvan-mukta ) and that of the pard-mukta; the former is con- 
stituted by a sort of transmutation of Maya, is immortal, and above 
all processes of disintegration, but it ends by being absorbed into 
the “body of pure light,” or “divine body,” the divya-deha or 
jnana-deha ; this second body, being wholly spiritual ( cinmaya ), 
no longer belongs to matter. In tantric terminology, these two 
incorruptible bodies are called baindava and sakta respectively. 
According to some texts, the Natha Siddhas also distinguished 
the siddha-deha from the divya-deha . 3S 

To summarize, we may say that the physico-chemical processes 
of the rasayana serve as the “vehicle” for psychic and spiritual 
operations . 39 The “elixir” obtained by alchemy corresponds to the 
“immortality” pursued by tantric yoga; just as the disciple works 
directly on his body and his psychomental life in order to transmute 
the flesh into a “divine body” and free the Spirit, so the alchemist 
works on matter to change it into “gold” — that is, to hasten its 
process of maturation, to “finish” it. Hence there is an occult 
correspondence between “matter” and man’s physico-psychic 
body — which will not surprise us if we remember the homology 
man-cosmos, so important in tantrism. Once the process of mteri- 
orization had led men to expect spiritual results from rites and 
physiological operations, it followed logically that similar results 

ST Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults , pp. 2U2 tf. 

SS Ibid., pp. 2t)3 ft’. 

3D Tins tradition of alchemy is said to ha\e adherents in India even today. 
Cf. C. S. \ aril vara swarm Aivar. “Ancient Indian Chemistry and Alchemy of 
the Chemico-Philoaophicul Siddhanta System of the Indian Mystics," Pro- 
ceedings and Transactions of the Third Oriental Conference, pp. 597-614. 
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could be obtained by interiorizing operations performed on 
“matter”; in a certain spiritual condition, communication between 
the different cosmic levels became possible. The alchemist accepted 
and continued the archaic tradition — attested by numerous myths 
and “primitive” behavior patterns — that regarded “matter” not 
onlv as alive but more especially as a reservoir of sacred forces. 
For him, as for the “primitive” magician and the tantrist, the 
problem was to awaken these forces and master them. The cosmos 
was not opaque, inert, “objective”; to the eyes of the initiated, it 
revealed itself as alive, as guided by “sympathy.” Minerals, 
metals, and precious stones were not “objects” having a particular 
economic value; they incarnated cosmic forces and hence partic- 
ipated in the sacred. 


Chinese Alchemy 

We find a similar situation in China Here, too, alchemv is built up 
by employing the traditional cosmological principles, the myths 
concerning the elixir of immortality and the Blessed Immortals 
( hsit n ) , the techniques whose threefold goal was prolongation of 
life, bliss, and spiritual spontaneity. 4,J Gold and jade, by the fact 
that they participate in the cosmological principle \ang, preserve 
bodies from corruption. “If there is gold and jade in the nine 
apertures of the corpse, it will be preserved from putrefaction,” 
writes the alchemist Ko Hung And T'ao 1 lung-king (fifth cen- 
tury j gives the following details: “When on opening an ancient 
grave the corpse look' . . . ah\e. then there is inside and outside 
of the body a large quantity of gold and iade. According to the 
regulations of the Han dynasty, princes and lords were buried in 
clothes adorned with pearls, and with boxes of iade, for the purpose 
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For the same reason, vessels made of alchemical gold have a 
peculiar virtue: they prolong life forever. The magician Li Shao- 
chtin says to the emperor \Yu Ti of the Han dynasty: “Sacrifice to 
the stove ( tsao ) and you will be able to summon ‘things’ (i.e., 
spirits). Summon spirits and you will be able to change cinnabar 
powder into yellow gold. With this yellow gold you may make 
vessels to eat and drink out of. You will then increase your span of 
life. Having increased your span of life, you will be able to see the 
hsien of P’eng-lai that is in the midst of the sea. Then you may per- 
form the sacrifices feng and shun, and escape death.’’ 42 The most 
celebrated of Chinese alchemists, Pao P’u Tzu (pseudonym of Ko 
Hung, 254—334), 43 says: “If with this alchemical gold you make 
dishes and bowls, and eat and drink out of them, you shall live 
long.’’ 44 To be efficacious, gold must be “prepared.” “Made” gold 
is better than natural gold. 15 The Chinese believed that substances 
found in the ground were impure and that they needed “prepara- 
tion,” just like foodstuffs, in order to be assimilable. 46 

If even the herb chu-sheng can make one live longer, 

Why not try putting the Elixir into the mouth? 

Gold by nature does not rot or decay; 

Therefore it is of all things most previous. 

When the artist The., alchemist” includes it in his diet 

42 Ssii-ma Ch'ien, Shih Chi (“History”), ch XXVII. The tr. given is by 
A. Walev. “Notes on Chinese Alchemy'' i Bulletin uj the School of Oriental 
Studies, London Institution. VI, l 'man", 1-24}, p. 2 . The passage has 
also been translated by Edouard Chavannes, Lcs Memoir,-. historiques de Se- 
ma-Ts'hn, \ol. Ill, pt. 2. p 105. by O. S. Johnson. A Stilly of Chinese .11- 
ihem\. pp. 76-77, and by H. H. Dubs, “The Beginnings of Alchemy" {Isis, 
XXXVIII ~1 9 47”, 62-S6), pp. 67-68. 

43 Cf. Note VII, 4. 44 Tr. Walev, “Notes," p t. 

45 Gold produced by the alchemical processes of sublimation and transmu- 
tation possessed a higher vitality, which was of help in obtaining suhation 
and immortality. The alchemist sought to find the gold of transcendental 
quality that would make possible the spiritualization of the human body. Cf. 
Lauft-r. ret iew of O. S. Johnson, A Studs of Chinese Al.hemy, in Isis, XII 
(1.029 ,. 881. 

46 Walev. p. IS. 
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The duration of his life becomes everlasting . . . 

When the golden powder enters the five entrails, 

A fog is dispelled, like rain-clouds scattered by wind . . . 

Hairs that were white all turn to black; 

Teeth that had fallen out grow in their former place. 

The old dotard is again a lusty youth; 

The decrepit crone is again a young girl. 

He whose form is changed and has escaped the perils of life, 

Has for his title the name of True Man. 47 

The first historical reference to alchemy is in connection with the 
making of gold; in 144 b.c. an imperial edict decreed public execu- 
tion for anyone who should be caught counterfeiting gold. 48 
According to W. H. Barnes, the earliest references to alchemy may 
be of the fourth or third century b.c. Dubs believes 49 that the 
founder of Chinese alchemy was Tsou Yen, a contemporary of 
Mencius (fourth century b.c.). Whether or not this view is war- 
ranted, it is important that we distinguish between the historical 
beginning and development of a prechemistry, on the one hand, 
and alchemy as a soteriological technique, on the other; the latter 
was intimately connected (and so remained until the eighteenth 
century of our era) with methods and mythologies — in large part 
Taoistic — that pursued a very different end from “making gold.” 

Gold was associated with empire: it was found at the “center” of 
the earth and had mystical connections with jue (realgar or sul- 
phur), yellow quicksilver, and the future life (the “yellow 
springs”). So it is presented in a text of 122 b.c., the Huai Nan 
Tail, in which we also find evidence of a belief in a hastened 
metamorphosis of metals. 50 This text may come from the school of 

IT T.s'an Tung Ck 7. ch. XXVII; tr, Waley, “Notes,” p. 1 1 ; tr. Lu-Ch'iang 
\\ u and I. L. Daws, “An Ancient Chinese Treatise on Alchemy Entitled 
2s an 7 ung L/i t, To, X\ III ( !p:.i 2 ) , 210—41. Ts’an T ung Ch i , the title ot 
the popular alchemical treatise by Wei Po-yang fa pseudonym in the “style” 
of Lao M zu, tf a n. I 20—150':, means ''Union of Composite Correspondences.” 
On this treatise, see Lu-Ch'iang \Yu and Davis, pp. 212-16'; Johnson, A 
S tiuh of Chi/it'c' A!,hem\, p. 133 . 

4s Text in Dubs, "Bea innings,” p. z>j. 49 Ibid., p. 77 . 

50 Fragment tr. by Dubs, up. 71-73. 
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Tsou Yen, if not from the master himself . 51 Belief in the natural 
metamorphosis of metals was quite old in China, and is also found 
in Annam, India, and the Indian Archipelago. The Tonkinese 
peasants say: “Black bronze is the mother of gold.’’ Gold is nat- 
urally engendered by bronze. But if this natural transmutation is to 
take place, the bronze must lie in the ground for a long time. “Thus 
the Annamese are convinced that the gold found in mines has been 
slowly formed on the spot during the course of ages, and that if the 
ground had been opened in the beginning, bronze would have been 
discovered where gold is found today.” 32 The alchemist only 
hastens the growth of metals; like his Western colleague, the 
Chinese alchemist contributes to the work of nature by accelerating 
the rhythm of time. But we must not forget that the transmutation 
of metals into gold also has a “spiritual” side; gold being the 
imperial, “perfect” metal, “liberated” from impurities, the al- 
chemical operation implicitly pursues the “perfecting” of nature — 
that is, in the last analysis, its absolution and freedom. The gesta- 
tion of metals in the depths of the earth obeys the same temporal 
rhythms that “bind” man in his carnal and fallen condition; to 
hasten the growth of metals by the alchemical opus is equivalent to 
absolving them from the law of time. By a like application of suit- 
able techniques, the yogin and the tantrie emancipate themselves 
from their temporal condition and conquer “immortality.” Let us 
recall the Vedic adage: gold is immortality. 

This explains the fact that alchemical operations are always con- 
nected with liberation from time. In China “preparing gold,” 
obtaining the “drug of immortality,” and “evoking” the Immortals 
are clearly interrelated: Luan Tai presented himself before the 
Emperor Wu and offered to perform these three miracles, but he 
succeeded only in “materializing” the Immortals . 33 Another cele- 
brated figure, Liu Hsiang (79—8 b.c.), undertook to “make 
gold,” but also failed. 3 * Some centuries later, Pao P’u Tzu (Ko 

51 Ibid., p. 74. 52 PrzUuski, “L'Or,” p. 3. 

53 S.'U-ma Ch'ien, tr. Cha\annes, Me moires, III, 479. 

54 Texts in Dubs, p. 74. 
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Hung) attempts to explain Liu Hsiang’s ill success bv saying that 
he did not possess the “true medicine” (the “philosophers’ 
stone”), and that he had not been spiritually prepared (the al- 
chemist must fast a hundred days, purify himself with perfumes, 
etc.). Nor, he adds, can transmutation be performed in a palace; 
one must live in solitude, far from the profane. Books are inade- 
quate; what is found in books suffices only for beginners; all the 
rest is secret and is taught only by word of mouth, etc . 53 

The search for the elixir is connected with the search for the 
distant and mysterious islands where the Immortals live; to meet 
the Immortals is to transcend the human condition and to share in 
an atemporal and blissful existence. It is quite possible that many 
expeditions undertaken to find the “supernatural islands” resulted 
in geographical discoveries. Was not the Western search for Para- 
dise or the Isles of the Blest a point of departure for the great 
geographical discoveries beyond the Atlantic? Yet we must not 
forget that, at the basis of such enterprises, there was always the 
myth, the primordial image, of a paraclisal land, beyond time, in- 
habited by the “perfected,” the Immortals (in other cultures we 
find Svetadvlpa , 56 the Isle of the Blest, Avalon, etc.). The search for 
the Immortals of the faraway islands preoccupied the first emperors 
of the Chin dynasty (‘219 b.c.) 57 and the Emperor Wu of the Han 
dynasty (in 1 10 b.c.). 5S Nostalgia for a mythical land where the 
“drug of immortality” is to be found persists into the Middle 
Ages; the “supernatural islands in the midst of the Eastern Sea” 
are replaced by distant but not less miraculous lands — India, west- 
ern Asia. The emperor T’ai Tsung (seventh century) had at his 


55 See the summary gi\en by Dubs, pp. 79-S0, and the texts translated bv 
T. L Daw.- and Chen Kuo-fu, "The Inner Chapters of Pao-p’u-tzu” Pro- 
ceeding- of the American A adem\ of Arts and Sciences, LXXIV (l.940-tj), 
CUT-.: 15 . See further, on the ascetic and spiritual preliminaries for alchemical 
operations, the pa-sages from Wei Po-yang's Tfan Tung Chi , tr. T. L. 
Daw- and I.u-Ch'iang Wu, “Chinese Alchemy" { The Scientific Monthly, 
XXXI 225 ~ 35 \ pp. -2 Jo , 451, Jilt. 

S6()n which, set Note VII, 1 . 57 Chavannes, II, 143, 154 ; III, 437. 

os Ibid., Ill, ms. Dubs, p. 66. 
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court a Brahman named Narayanasvamin whom Wang Hsiian-ts’e 
had brought from India in 648. 59 This alchemist specialized in the 
art of prolonging life. In 664-65, Kao Tsung sent the Buddhist 
monk Hsiian-chao to Kashmir to bring back an Indian magician 
named Lokaditya, who was said to possess the elixir of life. 60 In 
l 222 Genghis Khan summoned the Taoist alchemist Ch'ang Ch'un 
to Samarkand. 61 Asked by the Khan if he possessed the elixir of 
life, Ch'ang Ch'un frankly replied: “I have a means of protecting 
life [talismans against evil influences], but no elixir of immortal- 
ity.” 62 

From a certain period, authors begin to distinguish between 
esoteric and exoteric alchemy. Peng Hsiao (who lived from the end 
of the ninth century to the first half of the tenth), in his com- 
mentary on the Ts’an T’ung Ch’i, makes a definite distinction be- 
tween exoteric alchemy, which is concerned with concrete sub- 
stances, and esoteric alchemy, which employs only the “souls” of 
the same substances. 63 The distinction had been made long before 
by Hui-ssu (a.d. 515-577). “Esoteric” alchemy is clearlv ex- 
pounded in Su Tung-p’o’s Treatise on the Dragon and the Tiger, 
written in a.d. 1110. The “pure,” transcendental metals are identi- 
fied with the various parts of the body, and alchemical processes, 
instead of being performed in the laboratory, take place in the 
body and the consciousness of the experimenter. Su Tung-p'o 
expresses it as follows: “The Dragon is mercury. He is the semen 
and the blood. He issues from the kidneys and is stored in the 
liver. . . . The tiger is lead. He is bread and bodily strength. He 
issues from the mind and the lungs bear him. . . . When the mind 
is moved, then the breath and strength act with it. When the kid- 
neys are flushed, then semen and blood flow with them.” 64 Just as, 

59 Walev, p. as. 

60 Chavannes, Memoire sur les religieux eminents qui allerent chercher la loi 
dan s lei pass d' Occident, par Ti-tiing, p a l . 

61 Wdley, The Travels uf an Alihemist , p. 131. 

6a Walev, “Notes,” p. it. 63 Ibid., p. 15. 

6t Cited bv Walev, “Notes,” p. 15; cf. also Lu-Ch'iang Wu and T. L. 
Davis, “An Ancient Chinese Treatise." p. U55 ( Ts’an T’ung Ck’i, ch. LIX). 
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in India, alchemy was incorporated into tantric yoga, so in China it 
was always closely connected with Taoist techniques. This is why 
rhythmic breathing — so important in Taoist circles 65 — forms part 
of the discipline of the alchemist. Pao P’u Tzu writes: “In the 
beginning to learn the proper use of the breath, one should inhale a 
breath through the nose, stop up the nose (by holding it with two 
fingers) and mentally count one’s heart beats. When one has 
counted one hundred and twenty heart beats, the breath should be 
exhaled through the mouth. In this method of breathing, every one 
should make it his aim that his own ears might not hear the sound 
of either inhalation or exhalation. . . . With gradual practice, 
one should increase correspondingly the count of heart beats during 
which the breath is held. . . . When an old man has arrived at 
that stage, then he will be transformed into a young man.” 66 

Alchemy as a Spiritual Technique 

We shall not here enter into the problem of the “origins” of 
Chinese alchemy; whether they are connected with the quest for 
“gold,” for the “drug of immortality,” or 67 for artificial cinnabar, 
the symbolic and sacred character of the substances employed is 
patent. (The color red represents the vital principle, the blood; 
cinnabar was held to prolong life, hence its presence in burials from 
prehistoric times.) We must also take into consideration the 
symbolism and sacred character of metallurgy, a secret technique 
bv which minerals were “ripened” and metals “purified,” and 
which was continued by alchemy, because it hastened the “perfect- 
ing” of metals. 6 ' Perhaps, at a certain period a rudimentary chem- 
istry began to develop by the side of alchemical operations, finally 
becoming an empirical science based solely on observation and 
experiment. This is possible. But we must be very careful not to 

61 See aho\e. pp, 59 tF. 66 Tr. Johnson, pp. 47-48. 

67 As W aie\ helie\es. "Notes,” pp IS— 19. 

6s On the "secrets of metallurgy" and its connections with alchemy, see 
Note VII, 5. 
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confuse these two types of experimentations — alchemical and pre- 
chemical. There is no proof that the alchemists were interested in 
chemical phenomena. Writing of the Alexandrian alchemists, 
F. Sherwood Taylor says: “No one who had used sulphur, for ex- 
ample, could fail to remark the curious phenomena which attend its 
fusion and the subsequent heating of the liquid. Now while sulphur 
is mentioned hundreds of times there is no allusion to any of its 
characteristic properties except its action on metals. This is in such 
strong contrast to the spirit of the Greek science of classical times 
that we must conclude that the alchemists were not interested in 
natural phenomena other than those which might help them to 
attain their object. . . . We shall not find in alchemy any begin- 
nings of a science. ... At no times does the alchemist employ a 
scientific procedure.” 69 

Even in Europe, the alchemistic ideal survived down to the 
eighteenth century. It was believed that man could collaborate in 
the work of nature. “What nature made in the beginning, we can 
likewise make, by returning to the procedure that she followed. 
What she is perhaps still making, by help of the centuries, in her 
subterranean solitudes, we can cause her to finish in a single in- 
stant, by aiding her and surrounding her with better circumstances. 
As we make bread, so we can make metals.” 70 

The relations between Yoga and alchemy can be understood if 
we take into consideration the soteriological nature of the two 
techniques. Both experiment on the “soul,” using the human body 
as a laboratory; the goal is “purification,” “bringing to perfec- 
tion,” final transmutation. This correspondence between the two 
methods of experimentation — the alchemical and the mystical — is 
also found elsewhere. We know that the symbolism of ascetic 

69 “A Survey of Greek Alchemy” ( The Journal of Hellenic Studies, L 
[1930], 109-39), p. 1 10. 

TO Jean Revnaud, Etudes enc\clupeJiques, IV. 487. cited bv M. A. Daubree, 
“La Generation des inineruux metalliques dam la pratique des mineurs du 
Moyen Age, d'apres le BergbuJdein” ( Journal des savants ~1S90~, 379-9 3, 
441-53), p. 383. 
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purification of the soul and the symbolism of the alchemical quest 
were closely connected among the earliest Sufis (in the sense of 
“those who possessed and experimented with the secret and myste- 
rious procedure of transmutation,” a sense that is very old) — for 
example, Jabir ibn-Hayyan, Sai’ih’AlawI, and Dhu’l Non al-Misrl. 
As Massignon remarks, “in the realm of literature, an affinity was 
inescapable a priori between these two legendary dramas of human 
experimentation — that of science and that of mysticism; between 
the alchemist in search of an elixir, the potion of youth, the agent of 
universal transmutation, and the ascetic in search of a spirit, the 
minister of sanctification.” 71 

In India, the tendency of Yoga to assimilate all concrete tech- 
niques could not disregard an experimentation as precise as that of 
alchemv. At certain moments the osmosis between these two 
spiritual sciences is perfect. Both oppose the purely speculative 
path, purely metaphysical knowledge; both work on “living mat- 
ter” to the end of transmuting it — that is, of changing its ontologi- 
cal status; both pursue deliverance from the laws of time — seek, 
that is, to "decondition” life, to conquer freedom and bliss: in a 
word, “immortality.” 


71 I. a Passion d'al-Hosayn-ibn-Mansour al-Halldj, martyr mystique de 
V Islam. II. f»:5i On alchemy in relation to Ismailite Gnosticism, see Henry 
Corbin, "I.e livn. da Glorieux de J.'.bir ihn Hayyan. Alchimie et archetypes,” 
Eran".-Jdhrhiuh, XVIII (jyjO), 47—114. 
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Yoga and Aboriginal India 


The Roads to Freedom 

I N OUR survey of the imposing spiritual synthesis that bears 
the name of tantrism, we were able to distinguish elements dif- 
ferent in their origins and their importance: on the one hand, the 
legacy of the Vedic cult and of Brahmanism, the innovations of the 
Bhagavad Gita, and the sectarian trends; on the other, the contri- 
butions of medieval Buddhism, of alchemy, and of the autochtho- 
nous spiritualities. We saw the fundamental role that vogic tech- 
niques played in tantrism: in virtue of them, planes of experience 
as heterogeneous as, for example, iconography, sexualitv, and 
alchemy were homologized and integrated, until finallv thev be- 
came equivalent planes of a single spiritual itinerary. As in the 
earlier syntheses (the Mahabharata, the Bhagavad Gita , etc.), it 
was the specifically yogic disciplines that furnished the basis for the 
new valorizations. This process of incorporation continued, in a 
constantly increasing degree, even after the triumph of tantrism, 
the decadence of Vajrayana Buddhism, and the Islamic invasion. 
A\ e shall not undertake to trace its history, which is often ex- 
tremely involved, for it touches almost every aspect of the cultural 
and religious life of India. (We shall mention only that the differ- 
ent forms of Yoga — devotional, mvstical, erotic, or magical — 
exerted a basic influence on the birth of the vernacular literatures 
and, in general, on the formation of the spirit of modern India.) We 
propose, by a series of examples chosen from the most various 
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milieus (folklore, popular devotion, sects, superstitions, etc.), to 
show the many and contradictory valorizations of Yoga on all 
cultural levels. This brief investigation will be pursued through 
increasingly eccentric and archaic strata, finally including a consid- 
erable part of the protohistory of India. Our borings will be 
instructive: we shall see that the yogin and the sannxdsi can assume 
countless forms, from the sorcerer and fakir who perform cures 
and miracles to the noblest ascetics and loftiest mystics, taking 
in cannibal magicians and extremist Yamacaris along the way. 

If the vogins were confused with all these types of magico- 
religious behavior, it is because all Indian spiritual techniques 
shared in Yoga to some degree. Among the populace, the vogins 
have always been regarded as redoubtable magicians, gifted with 
superhuman powers . 1 Despite the reservations expressed by 
Patanjali and by other forms of Yoga in regard to the siddhis, the 
assimilation of the yogin to the magician was almost inevitable. 
For the uninstructed could easily confuse liberation and absolute 
freedom , the frean-mukta and the "immortal” magician, who had 
access to all experiences without being subject to their karmic 
effects. Texts to be cited later will give some examples of such 
confusions m regard to Gorakhnath and the Natha Siddhas. The 
phenomenon becomes intelligible if w e consider that freedom mani- 
fests itself under countless forms, some of them antisocial — a free 
man no longer feels bound by the laws and prejudices of society; he 
takes his stand outside of all ethics and all social forms. The ex- 
cesses and aberrations echoed in the legends of the Yamacaris, the 
cruelties and crimes of the Kapalikas and the Aghoris, are, for 
Indian feeling, so many proofs of a total freedom conquered from 
the human condition and outside of society. \Ye must not forget 
that, for Indian thought, the "normal” human condition is equiva- 
lent to bondage, ignorance, and suffering; freedom, knowledge, 
and bliss are inaccessible so long as this “normality” is not de- 

l See Maurice Bioemfield. "On False Ascetics and Xuns in Hindu Fic- 
ts-n ./' :, r n.i! < i the Anurtcan Oriental Sonet,, XLIV ~1924~, 202-1-2), 
£‘>re , CLti!\ pp «I.J— I v >. 
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stroyed. And the same premise is the metaphysical justification for 
all excesses and all aberrations, which are also effective methods of 
abolishing the human condition. Let us say at once that, in India, 
the extremists have always remained a minority, that the great 
spiritual movements have never encouraged these manifestations 
in which nihilism vied with turpitude, that the cynics, the liber- 
tines, and the adepts of the “terrible schools” have for the most 
part existed on the margin of Indian asceticism and mysticism. But 
all such literal interpretations of transcending the human condition 
were justified by respectable ideologies, both Hinduistic and Ma- 
hayanic. 

On the other hand, such excesses, adopted in the name of a doc- 
trine of salvation, opened the way to almost inevitable syncretisms 
with rites relegated to the lower levels of spirituality and with the 
behavior patterns of subordinate groups; tantrism finally in- 
corporates the major and minor magic of the people, erotic Yoga 
encourages the open emergence of secret orgiastic cults and of 
licentious maniacs, which, but for the prestige of the tantric 
maithuna and the techniques of Hatha Yoga, would have continued 
their obscure existence in the margin of society and of the com- 
munity’s religious life. Like every Gnosticism and every mysticism 
that spread and triumph, tantric Yoga does not succeed in avoiding 
degradation as it penetrates increasingly broad and eccentric social 
strata. Those who cannot practice a full Yoga will content them- 
selves with imitating certain external aspects of it, will interpret 
certain technical details literally. This is the risk run by every 
spiritual message that is assimilated and lived by masses lacking in 
a preliminary initiation. From the Indian point of view, this phe- 
nomenon of degradation corresponds to the movement of acceler- 
ated descent typical of the end of the cycle; during the kali-yuga, 
truth is buried in the darkness of ignorance. This is why new 
masters continually appear and readapt the timeless doctrine to the 
slender aptitudes of a fallen humanity. But we shall see, in connec- 
tion with Gorakhnath and the eighty-four Siddhas that the con- 
stantly renewed message of these new masters undergoes the 
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erosive action of the masses (for the appearance of the masses is 
the characteristic note of the kali-yuga ) and ends by being degraded 
and forgotten; more precisely, on a certain “popular” level, every 
spiritual master ends by coinciding with the archetypal image of the 
Great Magician, of the jlvan-mukta, liberated in life and possessor 
of all the siddhis. 


Aghoris, Kapalikas 

In this spiritual process, we find one point important. It is the 
degradation of an ideology through failure to comprehend the 
symbolism that forms its vehicle. We shall give an example. The 
role that the cemetery ( smasana ), together with meditations per- 
formed while sitting on corpses, plays in a number of Indian 
ascetic schools is well known. The symbolism is frequently em- 
phasized in the texts: the cemetery represents the totality of 
psychomental life, fed by consciousness of the “I”; the corpses 
symbolize the various sensory and mental activities. Seated at the 
center of his profane experience, the yogin “burns” the activities 
that feed them, just as corpses are burned in the cemetery. By 
meditating in a smasana he more directly achieves the combustion 
of egotistic experiences; at the same time, he frees himself from 
fear, he evokes the terrible demons and obtains mastery over them. 

Now, there is a class of Sivaist ascetics, the Aghoris or Aghora- 
punthls, who have at times interpreted this symbolism of the “cem- 
etery" and "corpses” materially. Their name has been translated 
"not terrific" i a-ghora): the ag/iorapanthl would, then, be one who 
follows the path (or the cult) of Siva under this form. The connec- 
tions with tantrism are patent. These Aghoris eat from human 
skulls, haunt cemeteries, and still practiced cannibalism at the end 
of the nineteenth century: C'rooke cites the case of an Aghori from 
Ujjain who. in l SsT, ate a corpse from the pile at the burning ghat . 2 
They eat all sorts of refuse and any kind of meat except horse meat. 
They justify these practices by saying that all of man's natural 


2 See Note VIII, 1 . 
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inclinations and tastes should be destroyed, that there is neither 
good nor evil, pleasant nor unpleasant, etc. Even as human excre- 
ment fertilizes a sterile soil, so assimilating every kind of filth 
makes the mind capable of any and every meditation. 3 For them, 
there is no distinction of castes or religions; parents are mere 
accidents. 4 5 They are divided into two branches: the suddhs (the 
pure) and the malins (the dirty). As to cult, some of them profess 
that they worship SItala Devi, others Parnaglrl Devi, 3 yet others 
Kali. Any Saiva of any caste can become an Aghori. According to 
Barrow, even Jainas are admitted, but not Visnuists. 6 * They do not 
worship images. Except God, they respect only their guru.'' Celi- 
bacy is obligatory. They lead a life of vagabondage, and a disciple 
(i chela ) cannot become a guru until twelve years after the death of 
his spiritual master. Every guru is always accompanied by a dog. 
Their bodies are not buried in the recumbent position, but seated, 
with the legs crossed. 8 

These Aehoris are only the successors to a much older and more 
widespread ascetic order, the Kapalikas, or “wearers of skulls.” 
The Maitrayaril Upanisad (VII, S) already mentions a kapalin; an 
inscription from the first half of the seventh century names the god 
Kapftlesvara and his ascetics. 3 The Kapalikas venerated Siva under 
his aspects ofMahakala (the Great Destroyer) and Kapalabhrt (he 
who carries a skull). They resemble the tantrie Yamacuris. but 
they carrv orgiastic practices and ritual cruelty to the extreme. 
From the sixth century on, references become more frequent: the 
Dasakumaracarita in the sixth century; Hiuen Tsiang, who en- 
countered them on his journey through India ( 6'bo-6'45 ) ; Bhava- 

3 H. \Y. Barrow, "On Aghoris and Aghorapanthis” ( Prut codings on the 
Anthropological Socitt\ of Bombay, III ~1S93~, 197-231). p. 2 22. 

4 Ibid., p. 223. 

5 Goddess worshiped at Pali, near Ajmer, and regarded as the tutelary 
goddess of ascetics; cf. Barrow, p. 210 . 

6 Ibid., p. 210. 7 Ibid., p. 233. 

S See Note VIII, 4. 

9 R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnaiism, Saivtsm and Minor Religious Systems, 
p. 118 . Cf. Brahma- sutras, II, 2, 37. 
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erosive action of the masses (for the appearance of the masses is 
the characteristic note of the kali-yuga ) and ends by being degraded 
and forgotten; more precisely, on a certain “popular” level, every 
spiritual master ends by coinciding with the archetypal image of the 
Great Magician, of the jlvan-mukta, liberated in life and possessor 
of all the siddhis. 


Aghoris, Kapalikas 

In this spiritual process, we find one point important. It is the 
degradation of an ideology through failure to comprehend the 
symbolism that forms its vehicle. We shall give an example. The 
role that the cemetery ( smasana ), together with meditations per- 
formed while sitting on corpses, plays in a number of Indian 
ascetic schools is well known. The symbolism is frequently em- 
phasized in the texts: the cemetery represents the totality of 
psychomental life, fed by consciousness of the “I”; the corpses 
symbolize the various sensory and mental activities. Seated at the 
center of his profane experience, the yogin “burns” the activities 
that feed them, just as corpses are burned in the cemetery. By 
meditating in a smasana he more directly achieves the combustion 
of egotistic experiences; at the same time, he frees himself from 
fear, he evokes the terrible demons and obtains mastery over them. 

Now, there is a class of Sivaist ascetics, the .Whorls or Whora- 
panthis, who have at times interpreted this symbolism of the “cem- 
etery” am! "corpses” materially. Their name has been translated 
"not terrific" ( a-ghora ): the aghorapanthl would, then, be one who 
follows the path ( or the cult) of Siva under this form. The connec- 
tions \\ i th tantrism are patent. These Aghoris eat from human 
skulls, haunt cemetei ies. and still practiced cannibalism at the end 
cat the nmeteentn centum , Crooke cites the case of an Aghorl from 
Uljain who, in l SsT. ate a corpse fiom the pile at the burning ghat. 2 
1 ney eat all sorts of refuse and any kind of meat except horse meat. 
They justify these practices by saying that all of man’s natural 


2 See Note VIII, l. 
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inclinations and tastes should be destroyed, that there is neither 
good nor evil, pleasant nor unpleasant, etc. Even as human excre- 
ment fertilizes a sterile soil, so assimilating every kind of tilth 
makes the mind capable of any and every meditation. 3 For them, 
there is no distinction of castes or religions; parents are mere 
accidents. 4 They are divided into two branches: the suddhs (the 
pure) and the malms (the dirty). As to cult, some of them profess 
that they worship STtala Devi, others Parnagiri Devi, 5 yet others 
Kali. Any Saiva of any caste can become an Aghori. According to 
Barrow, even Jainas are admitted, but not Yisnuists. 6 * They do not 
worship images. Except God, they respect only their guru? Celi- 
bacy is obligatory. They lead a life of vagabondage, and a disciple 
[chela) cannot become a guru until twelve years after the death of 
his spiritual master. Every guru is always accompanied by a dog. 
Their bodies are not buried in the recumbent position, but seated, 
with the legs crossed. 8 

These Aghorls are only the successors to a much older and more 
widespread ascetic order, the Kapalikas, or “wearers of skulls.'’ 
The Maitrdyaru Upanisad (MI, 8) already mentions a kapahn; an 
inscription from the first half of the seventh century names the god 
Kapalesvara and his ascetics. The Kapalikas venerated Siva under 
his aspects ofMahakala (the Great Destroyer) and Kapalabhrt (he 
who carries a skull). They resemble the tantric Yamacaris, but 
they carry orgiastic practices and ritual cruelty to the extreme. 
From the sixth century on, references become more frequent: the 
Ddsakumdracarita in the sixth century: Hiuen Tsiang, who en- 
countered them on his journey through India (630-045); Bhava- 

3 H. \Y. Barrow, “On Aghorls and Aghorapanthis" ( Proceeding* on the 
Anthropological S(niet\ of Bombay, III ~ l S93jj, 197-431), p. 444. 

4 Ibid., p. 443. 

5 Goddess worshiped at Pah, near Ajmer, and regarded as the tutelary 
goddess of ascetics; cf. Barrow, p. 410. 

6 Ibid., p. 410. 7 Ibid., p. 433. 

S See Note VIII, 4. 

9 R. G. Bhandarkar, Va isnavism, Saiiism and Minor Religious Systems, 
p. 118. Cf. Brahma-sutras, II, 4, 37. 
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bhuti (eighth century), who, in his play Ma.lati-Ma.dhar a, repre- 
sents a Kapalika named Aghoraghanta on the point of sacrificing 
the virgin MalatT to the goddess Camunda. There is a similar 
episode in the Prabodha Chandrodaya, which was performed in 
1065; the author is a sannyasi named Krsnamisra, who seems 
to have known the Kapalikas well. He makes one of them say: 
“My necklace and ornaments are of human bones; I dwell 
among the ashes of the dead and eat my food in human skulls. 

. . . We drink liquor out of the skulls of Brahmans; our sacred 
fires are fed with the brains and lungs of men mixed up with their 
flesh, and human victims covered with the fresh blood gushing from 
the dreadful wound in their throats, are the offerings bv which we 
appease the terrible god ~Maha BhairavaJ. . . . The might of 
our religion is such that I control Hari-Hara and the greatest and 
most ancient of the gods; I stop the course of the planets in the 
heavens; I submerge the earth in water, with its mountains and 
cities, and I again drink up the waters in a moment. ... He who 
resembles the gods, whose crest is the lunar orb, and who with 
delight embraces women as beautiful as Parvatl, feels supreme 
bliss.’ 1 " In the Prabodha Chandrodaya, a KapalinT accompanies the 
Kapalika; m attire like his, the heavy-breasted KapalinT dances 
with him under Bhairava’s direction. There is no possible doubt 
about the licentious rites practiced by the Kapalikas; “without re- 
nouncing the pleasures derived through the organs of sense, the 
eight great siddhvt may be obtained.” 11 Ramanuja, who dis- 
tinguishes two classes of Kapalikas, one extremist, the other 
moderate, emphasizes their connections with sexual techniques . 12 
He makes the Kapelus say: He who knows the true nature of the 

six mudras, who understands the highest mudrd, meditating on 
himself as in the position called bhagasana m.e., visualizing him- 
self as seated on the pudendum muliebre ~ , reaches Nirvana.” 13 

loTr. Briggs, G'lrakhnath, p. 226. 

1 ! B'-i. 12 Sribluna. II, 2. 35-3S. 

l I ” C. riueaut. Tin Sutra (Sacred Books of the East, XLY1II ) , 
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Both the European travelers to India and the Dabistan confuse 
the Kapalikas and the Aghoris with yogins in general. The descrip- 
tion given by the Dabistan could not be more vivid: “There are 
some of this sect £of yogins'], who, having mixed their excretions 
and filtered them through a piece of cloth, drink them and sav, that 
such an act renders a man capable of great affairs, and thev pretend 
to know strange things. They call the performer of this act Atilia 
and also Akhori.” 14 Further on, the author of the Dabistan prob- 
ably confuses the Kapalikas with some Vamacarl sect. For, writing 
of the linga and bkaga, he says: “In many places and among a great 
number of the Hindus, this worship exists: a great many follow the 
Agama, in which wine drinking is approved, and if, instead of a 
common cup, a man’s skull (which they call hapala) be used, the 
beverage is much more agreeable. They hold the killing of all 
animals, even of man, to be permitted and call it bala FdaringT At 
night they go to the places which they call smas ana Fcemetervj, 
and where the dead bodies are burnt; there they intoxicate them- 
selves, eat the flesh of the corpses burnt, and copulate before the 
eyes of others with women, whom they name sakti pujd.” The in- 
formation given by the author of the Dabistan is substantiallv cor- 
rect. He says that these tantrics prefer incest to ordinary union. He 
knows that lulls (public women) are prized and that they are called 
dev a kanya; that there are two kinds of cults, bhadram (pure) and 
vakam (impure), but that the second is preferred. He knows, too, 
that in the sexual act the woman personifies the goddess. The 
author had seen a Kapalika meditating on a corpse, and in Gujarat 
he came upon a certain Mahadeo who spent his nights seated on a 
corpse. Sterile women spent a night with the guru. 

Muhsin-i-Fani very probably misunderstood his sources to some 
extent and confused certain sexual rites of the Kapalikas with the 
orgy (the rasamandall ) of the VallabhacaryasT However, there is 

14 The Dabistan. or. School of Manner*, tr. D. Shea and A. Trover, II, 
129-fiO. We remind the reader that the Dabistan was compiled by Muhsin-i- 
Fum in the se\ enteenth century. 

15 On the latter, see Note VIII. 2. 
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no doubt about the orgiastic tendency of the Kapalikas; we even 
have evidence of seasonal collective orgies, in which all the mem- 
bers of the sect participated. According to the Kaumudimahotsava 
Nil taka, these festivals took place in the spring (r asantasava) and 
autumn ( kaumudimahotsava ) and were strongly orgiastic in charac- 
ter . 16 Now, those who took part in these ceremonies were not only 
all the Kapalikas, but also the “materialists” and the “cynics,” the 
Lokavatikas — that is, those who rejected the Yeclic tradition and 
all the values of Hinduism. Seasonal festivals and the orgies ac- 
companying them were specific features of the archaic, pre-Indo- 
European cult of vegetation. It is interesting to note that some 
traditions make the Kapalikas the originators of the seasonal 
orgies in which the Lokavatikas also took part; here festivals of 
vegetation, tantric orgies, and the eccentric practices of the “ma- 
terialists,” cannibals, and wearers of skulls are merged in a single 
system. This detail shows us the direction of the future coalescence 
between tantric yoga and the aboriginal spiritual values. 

Heine-Gcldern has established a connection between the human 
sacrifices and skull hunts that are abundantly attested in Assam and 
Burma, and a matriarchal ideology that .still survives in Tibet and 
the Himalayan regions. In India proper, some of the archaic cul- 
tural elements played their part later in the prodigious advance of 
tantric Saktism (whose center was none other than Assam-Kama- 
rupa ) . Such are the ethnological elements of the problem. But it 
also has a historico-religious aspect — the spiritual revalorization 
of prehistoric customs entailing human sacrifices and the cult of 
skulls. And it is this aspect which is ot chief interest to us here. 

'Fhe process may be imagined as follows. ( l ) An archaic ideol- 
ogy. connected w ith a particular lunar symbolism, implied, among 
other things, human sacrifice and skull hunting: populations hold- 
ing these ideas were, during the historical period, settled in zones 
bordering on Hinduism. (T On the level of the highest Indian 
spirituality, the cemetery, corpses, and skeletons were revalorized 

16 Ct. D. Srj'tr:. ' I he LoklvatiKas and the Kapalikas,” Indian Historical 
Quarurlj , MI (lOdi), 135. 
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and incorporated into an ascetico-mystical symbolism; to meditate 
seated on a corpse, to wear a skull, etc., now represented spiritual 
exercises that pursued a wholly different order of values from 
those, let us say, of the head-hunters. (3) When the two ideologies 
came into contact — whether in the frontier regions (Assam, Hima- 
layas), or in the districts of inner India in which the elements of 
archaic culture had been best preserved — we witness phenomena of 
pseudomorphism and devalorization. In this light, we can under- 
stand how one or another tantrie yoga becomes licentious on a 
certain cultural level imbued with matriarchal elements; we also 
understand why a particular Kapalin forgets the yogic meaning of 
the “corpse” and the “skeleton” and becomes a head-hunter, thus 
reverting to cannibal behavior (minus the “philosophy” of canni- 
balism, which, as Volhard has shown, was not as aberrant as it 
appears to modern eves). Above all, these reciprocal degradations 
and devalorizations are explained by “symbolic confusionisin,” by 
a symbolism being forgotten or inadequately comprehended. We 
shall have occasion to observe the same phenomenon again in other 
cultural contexts and in connection with other symbolisms, my- 
thologies, or techniques incorporated into hoga. 

Gorakhnath and the Eighty-four Siddhas 

A considerable number of vogins claim to be followers of Goraksa- 
natha (Gorakhnath) and call themselves “Gorakhnathis ’ or “Kan- 
phata Yogis”; this latter term derives from the tact that, at the 
initiation ceremonv, the disciple’s ears are split to permit the in- 
sertion of enormous earrings (Lin = ear, pluita = split). As we saw 
above, 17 Hatha Yoga also claims that its founder was Gorakhnath, 
the supposed author of the school’s first treatise i now lost,). In any 
case, the connections between Gorakhnath, the Kanphatas, and 
Hatha Yoga are beyond question; the Kanphatas call themselves 
simply “yogis,” and their literature contains a number of Hatha- 


17 See above, p. -2-28. 
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yogic texts, among them the most famous treatises, including the 
Hathayogapradlpika, the Gheranda Samhitd, the Siva Samhitd the 
Goraksa Sataka, etc. But this ascetic order goes far beyond the lim- 
its of the Hatha-yogic ideology and disciplines. In fact, \ve are 
dealing with a movement of considerable importance that seems to 
have been highly popular after the twelfth century of our era and 
that formed the point of convergence for a large number of re- 
ligious, magical, and alchemical traditions and practices, most of 
them Sivaistic, but some of them Buddhist. 

The movement originated by the historical figures who were 
later mythicized under the names of Gorakhnath, Matsyendranath, 
and other famous Siddhas seems to represent a fresh ground swell 
of the deep spirituality that reaches down to the aboriginal strata 
of India. Today, the Gorakhnathis show all the symptoms of a sect 
in decomposition, and the origins of this process probably go back 
several centuries. But the mythologies and folklores that have 
crystallized around their masters permit us to estimate the enor- 
mous popular response these masters aroused between the collapse 
of Buddhism in eastern India and the dawn of modern times. These 
mythologies and folklores, though comparatively “recent” from a 
strictly chronological point of view, actually represent extremely 
archaic contents: they are the emergence of spiritualities long un- 
known, and hence unrecorded, by the “official” cultural circles — 
that is, by circles more or less dependent upon a learned tradition, 
whether Brahmamc, Buddhist, Jaina, or “sectarian.” The popular 
legends and vernacular literatures created around Gorakhnath, the 
Xathas, and the Siddhas give expression to the real spiritual long- 
ings of the superficially Hinduized masses. Now, it is noteworthy 
that such folkloric and literary creations were inspired precisely by 
tantric and alchemistic saints and masters, and especially bv the 
supposed “im enter” of Ilatha Yoga— that is, by Siddhas who 
understood liberation as the conquest of immortality. We shall see 
the enormous importance of the motif of immortality in the folk- 
lores and literatures of the Gorakhnathis and the Xathas — an im- 
pel tance that leads us to believe that this particular motif (which 
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continues and completes that of the jivan-mukta , the “liberated 
while living”) expresses the nostalgia of the whole Indian soul. 

We know almost nothing of the historical personality of Gorakh- 
nath. It was verv soon distorted by myth, almost deified — witness 
the countless myths and legends found almost everywhere in west- 
ern and northern India, from Nepal to Rajputana, from the Punjab 
to Bengal, from Sind to the Deccan. His life may probably be dated 
between the ninth and the twelfth century, and he accomplished a 
new synthesis among certain Sivaist traditions (Pasupata), tan- 
trism, and the doctrines (unfortunately, so imperfectly known) of 
the Siddhas — that is, of the “perfect” yogis. In some respects, the 
Gorakhnathis continue such Sivaist sects as the Pasupata, Lakulisa 
Kalamukha, and Kapalika. 18 But they also practice the rites of “left- 
hand” tantrism, 19 and, in addition to Gorakhnath, whom they 
identify with Siva, they venerate the nine Nathas and the eighty- 
four Siddhas. It is in this “milieu” of the Siddhas and the Nathas 
that we must place Gorakhnath’s message (for, concerning his 
historical personality, nothing definite has come down to us). 

We cannot here enter into the problem (still so little elucidated) 
of the eighty-four Siddhas. 20 We shall only note that all yogins who 
attained “perfection” could receive the name of siddha, but the fact 
that this term is connected with “miraculous power” ( siddhi ) 
indicates that what was in question was primarily a “magical per- 
fection.” The Hathay ogapra d 1 pika (I, 5-9) contains a list of ma- 
hasiddhas, beginning with Adinatha (mystical name of Siva) and 
mentioning Matsvendranath, Goraksa, Kapala, Carpati, etc. Other 
more or less complete lists have come down to us, but they seldom 
agree in respect to the names ot the Siddhas. The contusion was 
heightened bv coalescence with the traditions of the Siddhas and 
Siddhacaryas peculiar to Sahajlva Buddhism. Some names — espe- 
cially those of Matsvendranath, Gorakhnath, Nagarjuna, Kapala, 

1 8 Briggs, p. CIS. 

19 Daniel Wright, I h'tor\ of .W pal (Cambridge, 1877), p. 140; Crooke, 

Tribes and Ill, 15s (citing F. Buchanan); Briggs, p. 172. 

20 See Note VIII, 5. 
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Carpati, etc. — occur with great frequency. We may note that, 
aside from Matsyendranath and Gorakhnath, the most important 
Siddhas are Nagarjuna and the alchemists (Capari, Carpati, etc.). 

The number 84 corresponds to no historical reality: it is a mysti- 
cal number, attested in all Indian traditions, whether Hindu, Bud- 
dhist, Ajlvika, or Jaina. 21 It probably expresses completeness, 
totality. Thus, the eighty-four Siddhas would represent the “total- 
ity of a reyelation.” As for the nine Nathas, their number also 
symbolizes the integrality of a doctrine. The Goraksasiddhanta- 
samgraha cites two tantric texts clearly illustrating this symbolism: 
the Sodasa-nit\a-tantra tells us that the nine Nathas propagated 
tantrism in the different cosmic periods, and the Tantra-maharnava 
says that eight Nathas reside in the eight directions and the ninth 
at the center. 22 In other words, the doctrine propagated by these 
nine masters coyers the “totality” of time and space. The Nathas — 
especially Matsyendranath, Gorakhnath, Carpati, Kapfda — also 
appear in the lists of the eighty-four Siddhas. Hence we see that 
Sahajiya tantrism (both Hindu and Buddhist), alchemy (Nagar- 
juna, Carpati), Hatha Yoga (Gorakhnath), and the Kapalikas here 
coincide: their representatives are included in the lists both of the 
nine Nathas and of the eighty-four Siddhas. This may perhaps give 
us the key to the symbolism of the Nathas and Siddhas — at a certain 
period (probably between the seventh and the eleventh century), 
a new “re\ elation” occurred, formulated by masters who no more 
claimed to be original than their predecessors had done (were they 
not “identified” with Siva or w ith Yajrasattvar), but who had re- 
interpreted the timeless doctrines to conform to the needs of their 
day. One of the essential points of this new “revelation” was that it 
finally completed the synthesis among the elements of Yajrayana 
and Siwist tantrism. magic, alchemy, 2 " and Hatha Yoga. In a wav, 
it was a continuation of the tantric synthesis. But a number of the 

21 See some examples .11 Duscupta, Obscure Religious Cults, pp. 234 ff. 

‘22 Quoted by Da^cupta, p. 237. 

2 3 The Cera.-.' a Suykiij. attributed to Gorakhnath, figures among the 
alchemical treatises; cf Ray, History ot Hindu Chemistry, II, xevi. 
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Nathas and Siddhas put more emphasis than their predecessors had 
done upon the value of magic and Yoga as inestimable means for 
the conquest of freedom and immortality. It was especially this 
aspect of their message that struck the popular imagination; we 
still find it echoed today in folklore and the vernacular literatures. 
It is for this reason that the latter seem to us of great value for our 
inquiry. 

As for the order of Kanphata Yogis, strictly speaking, we saw 2; 
that it adheres to the tradition of extremist Sivaism. The Kanpha- 
tas serve as piijaris (officiants) in the temples of Bhairon, Sakti, 
and Siva. 25 Many of them make pilgrimages to the Yamacara 
temple of Hinglaj, in Baluchistan, and wear a necklace of white 
pebbles as a souvenir. 26 In fact, the first Europeans to mention the 
Kanphatas (e.g\, Buchanan) saw resemblances between them and 
the Yamacaris. Their relations with the Aghorls are quite close; 
after his first initiation, the Kanphata receives the name of Aughar, 
and occasionally an Aughar becomes an Aghorl. 27 Some Aghorls 
serve in the temple of Kamakhya ( = Durga) in Assam. Now, this 
temple was famous for the human sacrifices that were performed 
there into the nineteenth century (they were suppressed bv the 
English government in 1 S .q t2 ) . In I56'5, 140 victims were be- 
headed in the course of a single sacrifice. 25 

If we bear in mind that Assam (=Kamariipa) was the tantric 
country par excellence, that important tantras exalted Durga- 
Kamakhya and described her bloody and licentious cult, 2 -' that the 
Aghorls were famous for their cruelties and their orgies, we shall 
understand how the name yogi sometimes came to designate the 
most extremist among tantrics. A detail of the human sacrifices 
performed in Assam is of interest for the problem under considera- 
tion. Those who volunteered were called bhngls , and from the 
moment they announced their intention of allow ing themselves to 

Above, p. soi. 25 Bngg>, p 139. 

■26 Farquhar, Outline , p. 3 is. 27 Briggs, p 71. 

is E. A. Gait, A History ,j A*sam. p os. 

■29 E g.. 2'oni-tantra. Arahanirzana-tantra. and Klhkl Purina. 
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be sacrificed they became almost sacred and everything was put at 
their disposition; in particular, they were allowed as many women 
as they wished. They were sacrificed at the annual festival of the 
goddess, and the Kalika Purdna even devotes a chapter to the de- 
tails of their decapitation, stipulating, however, that this ritual 
must not be performed by the first three castes . 30 According to the 
same text, the victim incarnated Siva himself. All this reminds us of 
another bloodv Indian sacrifice; the meriah of the Khonds was 
strangled, then cut into pieces, which were buried in the fields to 
promote fertilitv . 31 The meriah too incarnated the divinity. Now, it 
is significant that, here, in a tantric context that brings together 
the Aghorls and the Kanphata Yogis, we find the same bloody 
sacrifice that was elsewhere performed for the sake of agricultural 
fertility. It is one more example of the coalescence between 
Saktism and the archaic ideology of fecundity, in which sexuality 
and violent death coexist. 

As for the theology of the Gorakhnathis, it is extremely elemen- 
tary: Siva is their supreme god, and salvation consists in union 
with the divinity through Yoga . 32 It is for this reason that the 
Gorakhnathis assert their mastery of the art of respiration . 33 But 
thev are chiefiv known and respected for their magical prowess: 
they have a considerable reputation as healers and magicians, they 
are supposed to be aide to bring rain, they exhibit snakes . 34 The 
ability to tame wild beasts is also attributed to them; they are said 
to live in the jungle, surrounded by tigers, who sometimes serve 
them as mounts . 33 This motif is archaic and shamanic, for the tiger 
is the “master of initiation’’; in central Asia, in Indonesia, and 
elsewhere the tiger ur other wild animals appear and carry the 
neophyte into the jungle on their backs (symbol of the beyond ). 36 

30 C’f. Bmrss. pp 1 fit ff. 31 Cf. Eliade. Traite, pp. 2 95 ff. 

L. F. Tts-itori, "Yogis (Kanphata)," Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethic. . XII. s 

Briggs, pn 1-2.5 ff. 34 Ibid., pp. 127 ff., 1-12 ff. 

5 Ih'd . P. I 06 . 

36' C’f. El.ade, Lc Cnamanisme. pp. SOff., 310 ff., etc. 
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Gorakhnathis may marry; 37 in the Bombay Province almost all 
of them are married, and one of the important books of the sect, 
the Gorakhbodh, written in Hindi, probably in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, permits marriage. When they die, they are not cremated but 
are buried in the posture of meditation. It is supposed that thev con- 
tinue to remain in samadhi, hence the name given their tombs, 
satnadh . 38 Above the tomb are set symbols of the linga and yon i. 39 
The custom of burying ascetics and vogins is quite old in India; it 
is a way of proclaiming that the sannydsi has identified himself with 
Siva, whose sign (linga) hallows the tomb and can in time trans- 
form it into a sanctuary . 40 Let us note in passing the “materializa- 
tion” of samadhi on the level of popular spirituality; the tomb be- 
comes a sacred place because it contains not a corpse but the body 
of one “liberated,” in a state of permanent meditation. In connec- 
tion with the same phenomenon of “materialization,” character- 
istic of the popular mind, we may note that the siddhis, the yogic 
powers par excellence, become in the eyes of peasants “spirits” or 
“demons” (Siddhis), which are supposed to have received their 
magic directly from Gorakhnath. In some parts of the Punjab, the 
Siddhis are even venerated under different names and under the 
form of stones . 41 Ancient local hierophanies are revalorized 
through the prestige of Gorakhnath and are incorporated into the 
new magico-religious synthesis effected on all the cultural planes of 
aboriginal India. 


Matsyendrandth and the 
Myth of “Transmission of the Doctrine” 

Like all other great Indian movements, the Kanphata Yogis claim 
that their sect existed before the creation and that the gods Brahma, 
Yisnu, and Siva were Gorakhnath’s first disciples . 42 This is a way 

ST Tessitori, p. 835; Briggs, p. 46’. 

3S Briggs, p. 41. 39 Ibid., p. 154. 

40 On the custom of burying yogins, see Note VIII, 4. 

41 Briggs, pp. 137 tf. 4-2 Ibid., p. 228 . 
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of expressing the atemporal and eternal nature of the doctrine. The 
majority of the traditions, however, say that Adinath and Matsy- 
endranath preceded Gorakhnath, Matsyendra having been his 
immediate guru. It is difficult to disentangle the historical reality 
that mav perhaps lie hidden under these traditions. The names 
themselves designate degrees of spirituality rather than flesh-and- 
blood personages. Adinath is an incarnation of Siva, and his name is 
also given to Buddha Vajrasattva; in some Buddhist tantras, Adi- 
nath and Bhutanath are epithets of Vajrasattva . 43 This amounts to 
saving that the founder of the sect was God himself. Through 
Yoga, Gorakhnath identifies himself with Siva, and iconography 
and cult regard him as an incarnation of Siva . 44 As for Matsyendra- 
nath, he became the tutelary divinity of Nepal, where he was identi- 
fied with Avalokitesvara . 46 The historical persons and concrete 
events were very soon transfigured and acquired the mythical 
dimensions of exemplary figures and divine gestures. 

We might conclude from this that Matsyendranath and Gorakh- 
nath brought a new "revelation,” which they declared that they 
had received directly from Siva. The myth of the ‘‘transmission of 
the doctrine" was well known and had often been employed in the 
past: it was represented by the initiatory dialogue between God 
and his "w ife," owrheard by a semidivine being who then becomes 
the messenger. In the case of Matsyendranath, the story runs: Siva 
was one day teaching the doctrine of Yoga to his wife Parvatl by 

4 J D.t'uapra, OW'ev ReUgim* Chits, p Jit. 

I! Brians. p. 1M. .aid Note VIII. :j. 

4.1 I. e\ ;. l.c A \'pal. I. a 4 7 ft According to Tucei (“Animad'.ersiones 
Iruhc.ie,' pp 1 Mats\ endranath is a mvstical name bestowed upon 

e'.erv S.ddha who fas reached a particular degree of spiritual perfection: 
wi. "fish." is interpreted bv the school of Kashmir to mean the “senses” 
irt.i'r.i . 1’. C. Banclu •' Kaulajnlna-mrn.r . a and Some Minor Texts of the 
S. h >■:’ Mxt-u '/ i'wuth.j. pp. h rf ) rejects this hypothesis. According to him, 
tiie ’ ,u:.e M.it'’. e:idi.i!'..':i'. indicates the trade of “fisherman. " But still to be 
e\p:.’ :’td t ie e:‘ ,r e semrs'li'm offish'' and “fisherman,’' which occurs m 
u. n l:..' la e.'l:„ - „l contexts and alwavs :n connection with a "revelation,” 
i • ■■■ ; u 'el’., v.e passage of a doctrine from the state of obliwon or 

ei’. a to :i e stole of complete manifestation. 
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the seaside; Parvatl fell asleep during the lesson. But Lokesvara 
( = Avalokitesvara) had heard everything, for he had hidden in the 
water in the form of a fish — whence the name he has since borne, 
Matsyendranath . 46 The earliest reference in literature to Matsven- 
dranath occurs in the Kaulajtiana-nirnaya (an eleventh-century MS. 
of which was used by Bagchi for his edition). The story presents 
some variants from the Nepalese version: Siva (Bhairava) reveals 
to his wife that, his disciple Karttikeya having thrown the Sdstra 
(“Doctrine”) into the sea, a fish swallowed it . 47 Another legend 
relates that Siva, implored bv a woman to grant her a child, gave 
her a substance to eat. But the woman did not eat it and threw it on 
a dunghill. Matsyendranath, who, in the shape of a fish, had over- 
heard Siva teaching the doctrine to Parvatl, went to the woman 
twelve vears later and asked her to show him the child. Learning 

*■ o 

what had happened, he sent her to search the dunghill. She found a 
twelve-year-old boy, who was given the name Gorakhnath. 4 ' And 
in fact the name could be interpreted as derived either from ghor-, 
“mud,” “slime,” “ordure,” or from ghor-, “intense,” “terrifying,” 
applied especially to ascetic austerities. The name Gorakhnath can 
also mean “lord of flocks,” and in this case would suggest one of 
the names of Siva. 

The myth clearly states the sequence of the transmission of the 
doctrine: Siva, Matsyendranath, Gorakhnath. The legends con- 
cerning the relationship between the last two — that of master and 
disciple — are equally instructive. We are told that Matsyendranath, 
having gone to Ceylon, fell in love with the Queen and took up resi- 
dence in her palace. Gorakhnath followed him. found him in the 
palace, and “recalled him to reality” (the motif of “recall to re- 
ality” will engage our attention later). Matsyendranath abandoned 
the Queen, taking with him his two sons, Parasnath and Xlmnath. 
According to another legend, found in Nepal, Matsyendranath 
succumbed to temptation under the following circumstances 
Leaving his body to be guarded by his disciple, his spirit entered 

46’ Wright, History of Sepal, pp. 1 -to if. 

47 Kauldjnana-nirnaya, vv. 22 if. 4 s Lth i. I, S.71-.52. 
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the corpse of a king who had just died, and revived it. (This is the 
well-known yogic miracle of entering another's body: the saints 
sometimes employ it to experience sensual pleasure without being 
polluted; Sankara himself is said to have done so.) After some time 
Goraksa came to the king and reminded him of his true identity . 49 

The legends of the cvcle of Matsyendranath, his two sons, and 
Gorakhnath are of great interest, for they not only evince the 
archaic character of the initiation of the two boys but also reveal 
certain occult connections between the Siddhas and Jainism. We are 
told that Gorakhnath one day became angry with the two boys and 
killed them; he washed their entrails “after the way of washer- 
women’’ and hung their skins on a tree. But at Matsyendranath 's 
request he later revived them . 10 This is clearly an initiatory death 
and resurrection. But some of the details are distinctly shamanic 
(washing the entrails, hanging up the skins); they are found in the 
initiations of Siberian, central Asian, and Australian shamans . 31 
Hence we mav conclude that, in addition to such aboriginal archaic 
elements as we have already cited (and further examples will be 
given later), the sect of the Gorakhnathis had also assimilated 
certain shamanic initiatory ceremonies of unquestionable antiquity. 
The legend just cited may indicate that Gorakhnath possessed 
occult wisdom unknown to his master, and that the latter asked 
him to initiate his two sons into it. However this may be, the real 
initiation was conferred by Matsyendranath himself, for it was 
onlv after it that NTmnath and Parasnath founded the two Jain sects 
that are still in existence today . 32 According to the folklore of the 
Kanphata Yogis, the two sons were the founders of Jainism. This 
anachronism probably conceals certain obscure relations between 
the Jain ascetics and the secret doctrine of Matsyendranath and 
Gorakhnath. There are other indications pointing in the same 
direction: in a Jain temple near Paidhoni (Pae Dhuni), there is an 
idol of Ghorajlnath decorated with precious stones , 33 and the 

m Br:u 2 >, p. a w. 50 Ibid . p 72: Dasgupta, p, 241. 

5 1 Elude, I.e Ch.imjm<mc, pp. is if., 5.3 ft'., etc. 

52 Briggs, p. 7 1 . 53 Ibid., p. 72, n. l. 
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Nlmnathls and Parasnathls, although they profess to be followers 
of Gorakhnath, behave like the Jainas (they wear a strip of cloth 
over their mouths to avoid killing invisible animalcula). 

Shamanistic Magic and the Quest for Immortality 

The folklore that crystallized around Gorakhnath bears witness not 
only to the tremendous impression that his magical powers made 
on the popular imagination but also to certain shamanic elements 
that confirm the archaism of the myths and symbols launched by the 
appearance of the Siddhas. The well-known story of the drought in 
Nepal 54 has come down to us in several versions. Gorakhnath, not 
having been received with fitting honors in the course of a visit, 
shut up the clouds (or the Nagas who governed them) in a bale, 
sat down on it, and remained there for twelve years, lost in medita- 
tion. The King begged Avalokitesvara ( = Matsyendranath), who 
was living on a mountain named Kapotal (near Kamarupa), to save 
the country, and the saint came to Nepal; upon seeing his guru 
approach, Gorakhnath got up from the bale, the clouds escaped, 
and rain began to fall. After this service, Matsyendranath-Avalo- 
kitesvara became the tutelary divinity of Nepal. We mav note in 
passing that this legend clearly points to a historical fact: it was 
from Kamarupa (= Assam) that “Matsyendranath” brought 
tantrism, or, more precisely, the new “revelation” of the Siddhas 
and Nathas, to Nepal. Certain variants allow us to glimpse some- 
thing more: Gorakhnath is said to have shut up the clouds because 
he wanted to have a conversation with Matsyendranath; the latter 
was lost in meditation on Kapotal, but Gorakhnath knew that he 
would be moved to pity and would come to Nepfil to save the 
country from the great drought. This perhaps shows us that 
Gorakhnath wanted to force iris master to reveal secrets that the 
disciple had not yet learned. 

54 Levi, I, 552 ff.; H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Xipal, II, 325 fL; Briggs, 
pp. 196 ff. 
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Commanding rain is a power universal among shamans and 
magicians. Other legends make the shamanic character of the 
Siddha legends even clearer. Gorakhnath one day left his body 
‘'asleep on his mat” (that is, he was in shamanic trance rather than 
in samadhi ) and went down to the subterranean world of the god of 
snakes to obtain the magical incense that would enable him to save 
the life of a woman, Vachal. 33 This is a typical shamanistic descent 
into hell (all the elements are present: ecstatic trance, the journey 
underground, and especially the purpose, saving a human life). 
Like the shamans, Gorakhnath turns himself into a fly, a frog, and 
even into iron. 56 The Dabistan 57 tells of a combat with a sannyasi 
during which Gorakhnath turned himself into a toad — which is 
strangelv reminiscent of combats between shamans under animal 
forms He changes the water of a well into gold and then into crys- 
tal. 53 He reaches out his hand for hundreds of miles to interrupt a 
vogin’s meditation and prevent him from destroying the land of 
Sind. 59 He restores many people to life. He creates men from horse 
dung, then burns them to ashes and revives them seven times. 60 In 
the Bengali poem Gopl-candrer Pamcall, when Gorakhnath initiated 
the princess Mayanamati, he made a banana tree grow from a seed 
in a few hours (this is the miracle known as the “mango trick”). At 
the same initiation, Gorakhnath fed 25,000 yogins and disciples on 
a single grain of rice. 61 

His disciples ha\e the same magical powers. The Xathas fly 
through the air; Mayanamati and Had! Siddha work miracles 
simple by uttering mantras. Had! Siddha makes the sun and the 
moon his earrings, 6 - Indra himself fans him, and Laksml prepares 
his food: lie touches heaven with his hand, his feet reach down to 
hell, the hairs of his body are like trees, etc. (We mav note the 
macranthropic symbolism of all these feats, a symbolism indicat- 
es Brggs. p l S v 56 Ibid., p. IS". 

.57 F.'i. Shea and Trover, II, 140. 5S Briggs, p. 186 . 

5.i I ' ■ : ' ! . p i.o : 60 Ibid , p. 190. 

61 Dawurta. p. 2 15. 

hi Bi.t we mast not forget the symbolical meaning of this expression; see 
above, p. 2 5 3. 
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ing the cosmic structure of the experience.) 63 Once Hadi Sicldha 
recites a mantra on a broom; instantly countless brooms fall from 
the sky and sweep the market place. He ties twelve knots in a rag 
and throws it into a river, and the river immediately dries up. As 
he sits in the attitude of meditation in the royal park, coconuts fall 
before him; Hadi Siddha drinks their milk and eats their pulp, and 
the nuts return to their places in the trees. He exchanges the heads 
of the queens Aduna and Paduna, cuts a man in two and imme- 
diately revives him, etc. And the vernacular literatures are full of 
the same kinds of magical feats . 64 

Manv of these miracles belong to the universal magical tradi- 
tion, but some of them are definitely shamanic in structure and will 
occupy our attention later. For the moment, we shall emphasize the 
flowering of myths around the immortality conquered by Gorakh- 
nath and the other Xathas and Siddhas. The Bengali poem Goraksa 
Vijaya presents the famous episode of Matsyendranath’s "cap- 
tivity” as follows. Learning that his master is held prisoner bv 
women in the country of Kadali, Gorakhnath descends into Varna’s 
realm. On seeing him, Varna comes down from his throne, salutes 
him, and asks him what has brought him to the kingdom of the 
dead Gorakhnath answers him roughly, reminding him that he has 
no right to interfere in the affairs of the Siddhas. and threatens to 
rum his kingdom; in fact, no sooner has he murmured the mantra 
humkara than the city begins to shake to its foundations. Seized 
with panic, Varna offers to show the master the Book of Fate; 
Gorakhnath searches it carefully, finds the leaf containing the 
destiny of his guru, changes it, and strikes his name from the list of 
the dead . 63 

We may note the shamanic character of this descent into hell to 
save the soul of a beloved person: similar undertakings are found 
in other oral literatures (central Asia, Polynesia, North America). 

6';5 See above, p. 102 . 

6’tCf. Dasgupta, pp. 247 tf., citing Gopi-candrer Gin, G'jpi-candrer 
Sannxls, etc 

6' 5 Dasgupta, pp. 254-55. 
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But the story told by the Goraksa Vijaya has a further value for us. 
It discloses the yogic symbolism of death and immortality. Upon 
learning that his guru is the prisoner of women in Kadall, Gorakh- 
nath understands that Matsyendranath is doomed to die; this is the 
reason he descends into hell, reads his master's fate, and will not go 
until he has changed it. He then goes to Matsyendranath, in 
Kadall, presenting himself under the form of a dancing girl, and 
falls to dancing, at the same time singing enigmatic songs. Little 
by little, Matsyendranath remembers his true identity; he under- 
stands that the “way of the flesh’’ leads to death, that his “ob- 
livion” was, basically, forgetfulness of his true and immortal 
nature, and that the “charms of Kadall” represent the mirages of 
profane life. Gorakhnath urges him to resume the way of Yoga and 
to make his body “perfect” through the kaya-sadhana , 66 Now, we 
know that this “perfection,” gained through alchemy and Hatha 
Yoga, implied absolute mastery of body and mind, a mastery un- 
attainable by a “prisoner of women.” 

The conquest of immortality is one of the favorite themes of the 
literature that developed around Gorakhnath and his disciples. It is 
interesting to recall that the Goraksa Vijaxa opens with Durga’s 
question to Siva: “Why is it, my Lord, that thou art immortal, and 
mortal am lr Advise me the truth, O Lord, so that I also may be 
immortal for ages." »• Now, it was none other than Durga who had 
brought on the “oblivion” that almost cost Matsyendranath his 
immortality: she had cast the spell of “forgetfulness” on him, and, 
as Gorakhnath w as later to explain to his master, this malediction 
symbolizes the eternal curse of ignorance that “nature” ( = Durga) 
lays upon the human being 

A whole epic cycle grew up around Queen Mayanamati, Gorakh- 
nath s disciple, her husband Maruk-candra, and her son Gopl- 
candra, whom Mayanamati endeavors to initiate in order to make 
him immortal 1 he struggle with death constitutes the central 
epic tneme. I hrough her imstical spits, Mavana recognizes that 

hh Ihd . p. 256 . fJT See ahove, p aTO. 

£>s Gnratjj J .j.na, uted in Dasitupta, p. 256 . 
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her husband is doomed to die, and she offers to teach him the 
mahdjndna (the secrets of Yoga) so that he can nullify Yama’s 
decree. But the king refuses. When Yama’s messengers come to the 
palace to take her husband’s soul, Mayana murmurs mantras, 
magically changes herself into the goddess Kali, and strikes and 
routs the messengers with her saber. One of their leaders, Goda- 
yama, goes to Siva for counsel. Taking advantage of the absence 
of Mayana, who had gone to the river to draw water, Goda-vama 
“extracts” the king’s life and Hies away in the shape of a bee. But 
Mayanamatl, whose gift of vogic clairvoyance lets nothing escape 
her, pursues him down to hell. She seizes him and strikes him with 
an iron rod. After many episodes, Goda-vama succeeds in escaping, 
and Mayana again pursues him, continually changing shape: Goda- 
vama hides in a heap of straw, she changes into a snake; he be- 
comes a mouse, she a cat; he takes the form of a dove, she that of an 
eagle, until at last she succeeds in recovering her husband’s soul. 
Together with widespread folklore motifs (the “magical pursuit”), 
these legends exploit themes that are unmistakably shamanic — 
the descent into hell, the theft of the soul by the demon of death, its 
recovery by the shaman, etc. 

Other poems of the same epic cycle dwell on Mavanamatl’s 
initiation. Seeing her when she was still only a child, Gorakhnath 
was touched by the thought that a girl so beautiful and chaste 
could be doomed to death like the rest of humankind, and he 
initiated her into Yoga, which made her immortal. After the 
initiation ceremonv, he proclaimed: “Death himself has now given 
a written bond (not to extend his hands over Mayana )”; 69 he 
specified that she could not die by fire, or water, or a wound from a 
weapon, etc. And, in fact, when later Mayanamatl performed 
satl for her dead husband and mounted the pyre, the fire could not 
touch her. On another occasion, her own son Gopl-candra, egged 
on b\ one of his wives, submitted her to terrible tortures, but to no 
effect. We mav note that all these ordeals have initiatorv char- 
acteristics, and especially the characteristics of shamanic initiation. 

69 Tr. Dasgupta, p. 259 , n. 1. 
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Mayanamatl is cast into the fire, but her dress is not even 
soiled by the smoke; she is tied in a sack and thrown into the river, 
but the goddess Ganga receives her in her arms as if she were a 
child; she crosses a bridge made of a hair, and walks on a razor's 
edo-e- she is cooked for seven days and nights in a pot of boiling 
oil; she crosses every river in a boat made from the husk of a grain 
of wheat, etc . 70 She herself declares to her son: “By the practice of 
the mystic knowledge one becomes immortal (and the course of 
life will retard toward immortality from its natural flow toward 
death) just like the current of the tide-wave running backward. 
Through the boon granted bv Gorakhnath I am deathless; I can 
remain in the void for full fourteen ages — in water for full thirteen 
ao-es in the fire for twelve years. When the creation will sink be- 
low and finally dissolve, and the earth will be not and there will 
remain only all-pervading water, the sun and the moon will set for 
ever and the whole universe will be destroyed — I shall float on for 
ever — I shall have no death .” 71 Until this period, only the greatest 
o-ods — a Brahma, a Xarayana — had dared so emphatically to pro- 
claim their indestructible perennially through the cosmic cycles. 
We feel how great was the thirst for immortality that found its 
expression in these epic poems, and we understand their extraor- 
dinary reverberations on all levels of Indian society. 

Another of Gorakhnath’s disciples, Had! Siddha — some of 
whose fukiric exploits we have already mentioned — is also known 
as a conqueror of death. Meeting Varna and one of his servants, he 
beats them for eight hours at a stretch. It is Had! Siddha whom 
Mavana chooses as guru for her son. She knows very well that, 
once Gopi-candra has been initiated, she will have no son, she 
mourns that no one in the world will then call her "mother’' — but 
the desire to make her child immortal is stronger than maternal 
love, and she makes every effort to persuade him to forsake his 
wives and seek initiation. When Gopi-candra sets out into the 

TO G'-pl-candrcr PlrncWl, Gozinda-canJra-gUj. Gopl-candrer Gan, 
marized ty D^sgupta, pp. 2. V< if 

71 Goundd-CdnJrd-gita, tr. Dasgupta, p. 260 ( modified). 
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jungle with Hfidi Siddha (and this isolation in the forest is a pre- 
eminently initiatory motif), he is unable to keep up with his 
master’s pace and falls some way behind. Yama’s messengers take 
advantage of this to “extract his life” (a shamanic theme) and 
then take refuge in hell. Returning in search of him, Had! Siddha 
finds the young king’s lifeless body; furious, he commands all the 
tigers in the jungle to keep watch around the corpse, descends 
into hell, and beats Yama and all his servants until he recovers 
Gopl-candra’s soul . 72 

All these moving adventures in search of immortalitv, these 
dramatic descents into hell to fight Death and recover souls stolen 
by his messengers, these victories over the mortal and fallen condi- 
tion of man, kindled the imaginations of poets and consoled the 
longing of the masses; here as elsewhere, these initiatory themes 
constituted the great literary subjects cherished by unlettered 
audiences. Yogic mythology and folklore finally nourished all the 
vernacular literatures of India. Their immense success shows us 
once again in what direction Indian thought valorized Yoga; it was 
the unrivaled means of conquering death, of gaining “miraculous 
powers,” of enjoying absolute freedom even in this life. Despite 
the intrusion of magical exploits — which have always exercised a 
sort of fascination for the popular soul — the exemplary image of 
the conqueror of death, as presented in folklore and literature, 
corresponded precisely with that of the jivan-mukta, of the man 
“liberated in life,” the supreme goal of all yogic schools. 

To be sure, the folklore and mythology that crystallized around 
Gorakhnath and the other Siddhas could give but little place to the 
ideologv and techniques that made the conquest of immortality 
possible. Yet the few allusions that occur, especially in the Goraksa 
I'/jiiw, are sufficiently explicit, and we understand that the method 
ernploved was that of tantrism. Hatha Yoga, and alchemy. A short 
treatise, the Yuga-iija, tells us that there are two kinds of bodies, 
the “unripe” (apalzd) and the “ripe” ( pakza ), and that this second 
body is obtained through practicing Yoga (and hence is called 
72 Gupi-candrer Gin, cited bv Dasgupta, pp, 260-61. 
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yoga-deha , the “yoga-body ”). 73 Here, then, we have the alchemical 
theme par excellence — that of the “unripe” (imperfect) and 
“ripe" (perfect, “free”) metals. Immortality is none other than 
the state of Siva; this explains why Matsyendranath, Gorakhnath, 
and other Siddhas were “identified” with Siva. As we have seen, 
the divine state is gained by him who realizes in his own body the 
union of the two polar principles, Siva and Sakti. The school of the 
Nathas and Siddhas employed a well-known yogico-tantric tech- 
nique: ultd sadhana or ujana sadhana, the process of “regression” 
or “going against the current” — that is, the complete reversal of 
human behavior, from “respiratory behavior” (replaced by prana- 
yam a) to “sexual behavior” (annulled by the technique of the 
“return of semen”). In other words, we here find once again the 
fundamental discipline of tantric Yoga, although the alchemistic 
and Hatha-vogic themes are strongly stressed. The supreme ideal 
of the school is freedom, perfect health ( ajar a ), and immortality 
( amara ) — which is perfectly comprehensible if we bear in mind 
that Gorakhnath was regarded as the “inventor” of Hatha Yoga. 
Naturally, all these technical details, although documented in the 
literarv texts, were relegated to the background; it was the results 
of Yoga that fired a “public” haunted by the mythical images of 
absolute freedom and immortality. Nowhere better than in these 
folklores and vernacular literatures do we glimpse the real function 
that Yoga fulfilled in the spiritual economy of all India. 

Toga and Shamanism 

\Ye have more than once found “shamanic” characteristics in the 
mythologies and folklores of the Siddhas We must now define the 
relations between shamanism and Yoga more systematically. To 
begin, let us note that late Buddhism, in its Lamaistic form, per- 
ceptibly influenced the shamanisms of northern Asia and Siberia; 
in other words, the symbolisms, the ideology, and the techniques 
found in our day among Manchu, Tungus, Buriat, and other 
73 Cf. the text quoted by Dasgupta, p. 253, n. 1. 
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shamans have been modified by Buddhist elements — in the last 
analysis, by Indian magic. Moreover, this is only one instance of a 
more general phenomenon. Indian culture, and particularly the 
magico-religious spirituality of India, radiated in all directions. 
Strong Indian influences have been identified in southeastern Asia 
and in Oceania. On the other hand, similar influences, especially 
that of aberrant, tantric magic, affected some aboriginal peoples in 
India itself, as, for example, the Bhai'gas and the Santals. From all 
this we may conclude that the tantric synthesis, while employing a 
large number of elements from the pre-Aryan, aboriginal spirit- 
uality, radiated very far beyond the frontiers of India, extending, 
by way of Tibet and Mongolia, to the extreme north of Asia and, 
by way of the Indian Archipelago, even into the South Seas. But 
this is a comparatively recent cultural phenomenon, whose begin- 
nings coincide with the upsurge of tantrism (sixth to seventh 
century of our era). If we bear in mind that the tantric synthesis, 
especially in its “popular” elements (ritual magic, mantraviina, 
etc. ), had employed a considerable number of aboriginal elements, 
one conclusion is inescapable. It was a strongly Astanized India 
that carried its message so far; it was not the India of the Vedas or 
the Brahmanas. In other words, Asia and Oceania were fertilized 
by the culture of an India that had already largely absorbed and 
assimilated its own autochthonous spiritualities. 

To have said this is not, however, to have solved the problem of 
the relations between shamanism and Yoga; for if Indian influence 
(through Lamaism) modified the various shamanisms of northern 
Asia and the South ( Malaysia, etc.), it did not create the phenom- 
enon of shamanism itself. For there are countless shamanisms that 
have never been touched by Indian magico-religious elements 
(North and South America. Africa, Australia). To define the ele- 
ments of the problem more precisely, we repeat that shamanism 
proper must not be confused with the mass of “magical” ideologies 
and practices attested almost everywhere in the world and on all 
cultural levels. There are very important “magical” complexes 
that contain no shamanic elements whatsoever: for example, 
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agricultural magic — the rites and customs connected with the 
fertility of the soil and the abundance of harvests. In India, such 
rites and beliefs are very old and very widespread; we have already 
had occasion to note their coalescence with one or another form of 
Yoga, and we shall return to this problem. But we must emphasize 
that all these magico-religious complexes are in no way shamanic. 
Among the elements that constitute and are peculiar to shamanism, 
we must count as of primary importance: ( 1 ) an initiation com- 
prising the candidate’s symbolical dismemberment, death, and 
resurrection, which, among other things, implies his descent into 
hell and ascent to heaven; ( 2 ) the shaman’s ability to make 
ecstatic journevs in his role of healer and psychopompos (he goes 
in search of the sick man’s soul, stolen by demons, captures it, and 
restores it to the body: he conducts the dead man’s soul to hell, 
etc.); (3) “mastery of fire’’ (the shaman touches red-hot iron, 
walks over burning coals, etc., without being hurt); ( 4 ) the 
shaman’s ability to assume animal forms (he Hies like the birds, 
etc.) and to make himself invisible. 

This shamanic complex is very old: it is found, in whole or in 
part, among the Australians, the archaic peoples of North and 
South America, in the polar regions, etc. The essential and de- 
fining element of shamanism is ecstasy — the shaman is a specialist 
in the sacred, able to abandon his body and undertake cosmic 
journevs “in the spirit’’ (in trance). “Possession” by spirits, al- 
though documented in a great many shamanisms, does not seem to 
have been a primary and essential element. Rather, it suggests a 
phenomenon of degeneration; for the supreme goal of the shaman 
is to abandon his body and rise to heaven or descend into hell — not 
to let himself be “possessed” by his assisting spirits, by demons or 
the souls of the dead; the shaman's ideal is to master these spirits, 
not to let himself be “occupied” by them. 74 

Ti ‘ Possession" by a gandharea. and even the spiritualistic technique of 
communication through a medium, are alreudt attested in the BrfuJjrjn- 
I'fjniijd ; 111, T, l hut there is nothing “shamanic" here. 
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If we leave aside the recent influences (tantric and Lamaistic ele- 
ments) exercised by India on the Asiatic and Siberian shamanisms, 
our problem is reduced to two separate questions: ( 1 ) on the one 
hand, we must define the Indo-European and pre- Aryan elements 
that, in India, can be regarded as belonging to shamanism proper; 
( 2 ) having done this, we must isolate among these elements those 
which show certain similarities to the techniques of Yoga. \Ye 
have elsewhere studied the shamanic complex in India, 75 and we 
shall not here repeat the data there collected, the more so as we 
have already had occasion, in previous chapters, to cite a number of 
characteristic phenomena (for example, the “magical heat” ob- 
tained through tapas, the rites and myths of ascent, magical flight, 
descents into hell). 76 We could also have cited other shamanic 
elements attested to in Vedic India — for example, the reconstitu- 
tion of the sick man’s soul bv the priest or magician. 77 

We shall, then, confine our investigation to the shamanic 
symbolisms and practices that have a counterpart in one or an- 
other vogic technique or fakiric siddhi. Only after establishing this 
series of comparisons shall we be in a position to attack the problem 
of the structural connections between shamanism and Yoga. Since 
the most popular of fakiric miracles is the “rope trick,” so called, 
and since it has long been considered the prototype of yogic 
powers, we shall make it the starting point of our investigation. 

When the Buddha, after his Illumination, paid his first visit to 
his native citv, Kapilavastu, he exhibited a number of “miraculous 
attainments.” To convince his kinsmen of his spiritual powers and 
prepare them for conversion, lie rose into the air, cut his bodv to 
pieces, let his limbs and his head fall to the ground, then joined 
them together again before the spectators' wondering eyes. Even 
Asvaghosa describes this miracle, 76 but it is so essentially a part of 
the Indian magical tradition that it has become the typical prodigy 
of fakirism. The celebrated rope trick of the fakirs creates the 

75 See Le Chamanisme, pp. 36-2 tf. 76 See. p. 106. etc. 

77 See Lc Ciumanume, pp 372 tf. 7S BudJ/ucurita, XIX, 12-13. 
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illusion of a rope that rises very high into the sky; the master 
makes a young disciple climb it until he is lost to sight; the fakir 
then throws his knife up into the air — and the young man’s limbs 
fall to the ground one by one. 

This rope trick has a long history in India, but it is also found in 
places as far awav as China, Java, ancient Mexico, and medieval 
Europe. The Moroccan traveler I bn Batutah observed it in China 
in the fourteenth century, Melton saw it at Batavia in the seven- 
teenth, and Sahagun records it, in almost identical terms, in 
Mexico . 79 Here is Ibn Batutah’s account: “He took a wooden ball, 
with several holes in it, through which long ropes were passed, and, 
laving hold of one of these, slung it into the air. It went so high 
that we lost sight of it altogether. There now remained only a little 
of the end of a thong in the conjurer’s hand, and he desired one of 
the bovs who assisted him to lay hold of it and to mount. He did so, 
climbing bv the rope, and we lost sight of him also! The conjurer 
then called to him three times, but getting no answer, he snatched 
up a knife as if in a great rage, laid hold of the thong, and disap- 
peared also! Bye and bye he threw down one of the boy’s hands, 
then a foot, then the other hand, and the other foot, then the trunk 
and last of all the head! Then he came down himself, all puffing 
and panting, and with his clothes all bloody. . . . The Amir gave 
“him]] some order . . . and our friend then took the lad’s limbs, 
laid them together in their places, and gave a kick, when, presto! 
there was the boy, who got up and stood before us! All this as- 
tonished me beyond measure.” Ibn Batutah then recalls how, 
having seen a similar performance in India, he had been similarly 
astonished As for Europe, numerous texts, at least from the 
thirteenth century on, refer to preciselv similar prodigies, per- 
formed by sorcerers and magicians, who also had the power ot 

7!-» Khaile. Le C'h.imjni.-me, pp ;j 7 4 If. 

so J'lhn Bit'mtah, tal. and tr. C. F. Defremerv and B. R. Sangui- 

netti. IV, 241— 4a. 'The translation given above is the one quoted in Conze, 
BuJihi-m. p. i 7 t ) For bibliographies concerning these fakirs’ miracles, see 
Note VIII. a. 
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flying and making themselves invisible, like the shamans and 
yogins . 81 

In this “miracle” we can distinguish two separate shamanic 
elements: (l) the dismemberment (initiatory rite) and (2) the 
ascent to heaven. For the moment, let us analyze the first. We 
know that, during their “initiatory dreams,” future shamans 
witness their own dismemberment bv “spirits” or “demons” who 
play the role of masters of initiation; their heads are cut off, their 
bodies chopped to bits, their bones cleaned, etc. — and, after all 
this, the “demons” reassemble the bones and cover them with a 
new flesh . 82 In short, we are here dealing with ecstatic experiences 
whose structure is initiatory — a symbolic death is followed by re- 
newal of the candidate’s organs and his resurrection. We shall do 
well to recall that similar visions and experiences are also found 
among the Australians, the Eskimos, and the tribes of Xorth and 
South America and Africa . 83 Hence we are in the presence of an 
initiatory technique that is extremely archaic. 

Now, if the rope trick exhibits certain spectacular elements of 
this shamanic initiatory schema, some Indo-Tibetan rituals are still 
closer to it from the structural point of view. Robert Bleichsteiner 
thus describes the tcheod ( gtchod ), a Himalayan and Tibetan 
tantric rite that consists in offering one’s own flesh to be devoured 
by demons: “To the sound of the drum made of human skulls and 
of the thighbone trumpet, the dance is begun and the spirits are 

81 Cf. the examples brought together by A. Jacoby, "Zum Zerstiickelung 
und Wiederbelebungswunder der indtschen Fakire" {Archil' fur Rcligion- 
sziissenschaft, XVII ~ 19 I 4 j, 455-75), pp. 466 tf. It is still difficult to decide 
definitely whether the rope trick of European conjurers is due to an influence 
from Oriental magic or if it derives from old local shamanic techniques. The 
fact that, on the one hand, the rope trick is attested in Mexico and that, on 
the other, initiatory dismemberment of the magician is also found in Aus- 
tralia, Indonesia, and South America inclines us to believe that in Europe we 
may here have a survival of local. pre-Indo-European magical techniques. 

sa See the data m Eliade, Le Chamanumc, pp. 47 tf., with commentary on 
all these symbolisms. 

88 See ibid., pp. 55 ff. 
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invited to come and feast. The power of meditation evokes a god- 
dess brandishing a naked sword: she springs at the head of the 
sacrificer, decapitates him, and cuts him to pieces; then the demons 
and wild beasts rush on the still-quivering fragments, eat the flesh, 
and drink the blood. The words uttered refer to certain Jatakas, 
which tell how the Buddha, in the course of his earlier lives, gave 
his own flesh to starving animals and man-eating demons.” 84 
Similar initiatory rites are found elsewhere — for example, in 
Australia or among some North American tribes. In the case of the 
tcheod, we are in the presence of a mystical revalorization of a 
shamanistic initiation schema. Its “sinister” side is more apparent 
than real; the experience being one of death and resurrection, it is, 
like all experiences of its class, “terrifying ” Indo-Tibetan tantrism 
has even more radically spiritualized the initiatory schema of 
“death at the hands of demons.” We cite some tantric meditations 
whose object is to strip the body of its flesh so that the yogin can 
contemplate his own skeleton. He is instructed to visualize his 
bodv as a corpse and his own intellect as an angry goddess holding 
a knife and a skull. “Think that she scvereth the head from the 
corpse . . . and cutteth the corpse into bits and flingeth them in- 
side the skull as offerings to the deities.” Another exercise consists 
in seeing himself as "a radiant white skeleton of enormous size, 
whence issueth flames, so great that they fill the voidness of the 
Universe ” And a third meditation sets the yogin the task of 
contemplating himself as transformed into the wrathful DakinI, 
stripping the skin from his own body. The text goes on: “Visualize 
thyself as . . . that thou strippest the hide from thy body, and 
spreadest it out so that it covereth the Third-Void Universe, and 
upon it heapest up all thy bones and flesh. Then, w hen the ma- 
lignant spirits are in the midst of enjoying the feast, imagine that 
the Wrathful DakinI taketh the hide and rolleth it up . . . and 
dasheth it down forcibly, reducing it and all its contents to a mass of 

s4 1. Eg 1 1 * j.iuric .'French tr. of Du ge'lbi Kmh rl, pp, 104- .<>5. On the 
gt.hc.i. 'ce also Alexandra Da\ id-Xeel. M'.stiju c.- et m.igu it ns du Thibet, 
PP i ad if 
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bony and fleshly pulp, upon which many mentally -produced wild 
beasts feed.” 85 

It is probably to meditations of this type that some Indian 
yogins devote themselves in cemeteries. 86 Now, this is a spiritual 
exercise specific of Arctic shamanism. The Eskimo shamans ques- 
tioned by Knud Rasmussen concerning their ability to contemplate 
themselves as skeletons answered rather vaguely, for the matter is 
a great secret. Rasmussen writes: “Though no shaman can explain 
to himself how and why, he can, by the power his brain derives 
from the supernatural, as it were by thought alone, divest his body 
of its flesh and blood, so that nothing remains but his bones. . . . 
By thus seeing himself naked, altogether freed from the perishable 
and transient flesh and blood, he consecrates himself, in the sacred 
tongue of the shamans, to his great task, through that part of his 
body which will longest withstand the action of the sun, wind and 
weather, after he is dead.” 87 

This reduction of the shaman’s body to a skeleton, and his 
ability to see himself as a skeleton, signify passing beyond the 
profane human condition — that is. initiation or deliverance. We 
know that the ritual costume of the Siberian shamans frequently 
attempts to imitate a skeleton s8 Now, the same symbolism is 
plentifully documented in Tibet and the Himalayan regions. 
According to one legend, Padmasaqibhava mounted to the roof of 
his house and danced a mystical dance, wearing only the “seven 
ornaments of bone.” The role played by human skulls and thigh- 
bones in tantric and Lamaistic ceremonies is in any case well 
known. The skeleton dance has a particular importance in the dra- 
matic scenarios called tchams, which undertake, among other 
things, to familiarize the spectators with the terrible images that 
appear in the state of bardo — that is, in the state intermediate be- 
tween death and a new reincarnation. From this point of view, the 

S5 I.ama Kazi Dawa-Samdup's rendering in \V. Y. Evans- Wentz, Tibetan 
Toga, pp. .‘311-12, .‘330-31. 

S6‘ See above, p. -296. 

ST Intellectual CitUure of the tghdik Eskimos , tr. W. Worster, p. 114. 

8s Elude, Le Chamamsme, pp. i 5 1 IT. 
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skeleton dance must be regarded as an initiation, for it reveals cer- 
tain posthumous experiences . 89 


Ascent to Heaven. Mystical Flight 

As to the second “shamanic” element that we have identified in the 
rope trick — that is, the “ascent to heaven” — it constitutes a more 
complex problem. For the rite of ascent by way of the sacrificial 
post ( v upa ) exists in Yedic India and apart from any shamanic 
complex; it is a rite by which “rupture of plane” is realized. Never- 
theless, there are striking structural resemblances between the 
Indian ritual and the ascent of the shamanic tree. We know that the 
latter symbolizes the cosmic tree. Now, the sacrificial post ( yilpa ) 
is also assimilated to the cosmic tree . 90 The shamanic tree has 
seven, nine, or sixteen steps, each symbolizing a heaven, and 
climbing it is equivalent to ascending the cosmic tree or pillar. 
And the Indian sacrificer also ascends to heaven along the yupa 
assimilated to the cosmic post . 91 The same symbolism occurs in the 
legends of the birth of the Buddha; he is no sooner born than he 
takes seven steps and touches the summit of the world , 92 just as the 
Altaic shaman climbs the seven or nine notches in the ritual birch to 
reach the highest heaven . 93 Needless to say, this old cosmological 
schema of the shamanic and Yedic ascent to heaven is here enriched 
by the millennial contribution of Indian metaphysical speculation. 
It is no longer the “world of the gods” and Yedic “immortality’-’ 
that are the Buddha’s goal: it is transcending the human condition. 

The conception of the seven heavens, to which the Majjhima- 
nikaya alludes, goes back to Brahmanism, and probablv represents 
the influence of Babylonian cosmology — which also (though in- 
directly) left its mark on Altaic and Siberian cosmological con- 
ceptions But Buddhism also knows a cosmological schema with 

so I.e Ckjmjni'me , pp 3S3 ff. 

yo Rtr-r e .L. III. s, s. SdUpdtha Brahmand, III, 6, 4, 13; III, 7, 1, 14, etc. 

91 Tdittirhd Sdmkitd. VI, 6. 4, 2. etc. 92 Mdjjhimd-nikaya , III, 1 : 23 . 

9J Cf. Eli-ide, Le Chanidnume. pp. U35 if., 362 If. 
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nine heavens, though they have been profoundly “interiorized,” 
for the first eight heavens correspond to the several stages of 
meditation and the ninth symbolizes nirvana. Each of these heavens 
contains the projection of a divinity of the Buddhist pantheon, who 
at the same time represents a particular degree of vogic medita- 
tion . 94 Now, we know that among the Altaians the seven or nine 
heavens are inhabited by various divine figures whom the shaman 
encounters during his ascent and with whom he converses; in the 
ninth heaven he finds himself in the presence of the Supreme Being, 
Bai Ulgiin. Of course, in Buddhism it is no longer a question of a 
symbolic ascent into the heavens, but of degrees of meditation and, 
at the same time, of “steps” toward final liberation. 

The Brahmanic sacrificer mounts to heaven bv ritually climbing 
a ladder; the Buddha transcends the cosmos bv svmbolicallv 
traversing the seven heavens; the Buddhist vogin, through medita- 
tion, realizes an ascent whose nature is completely spiritual. Tv- 
pologically, all these acts share the same structure: each on its own 
plane indicates a particular way of transcending the profane world 
and attaining to the world of the gods, or Being, or the Absolute. 
The one great difference between them and the shamanic experi- 
ence of ascent to heaven lies in the intensity of the latter; as we 
have already said, the shamanic experience includes ecstasy and 
trance. But let us recall the muni of the Rg-Veda who, “in the in- 
toxication of ecstasy,” mounted the “chariot of the winds,” etc . 95 
In other words, Vedic India also had its ecstatics, whose experience 
was comparable to the shamanic ecstasy. However — and this must 
be said at once — the difference between the yogic method of medi- 
tation and the technique that results in “shamanic” ecstasy is too 
great to permit us to consolidate them under any form. We shall 
return to these differences at the end of our comparative study. 

The symbolism of the ecstatic ascent to heaven is a subspecies of 
the universallv disseminated symbolism of magical flight, which, 

9+ Cf. \V. Ruben, "Schamamsmus im alten Indien 1 ' •' A< ta Orientalia , XVII 
A939~, 164—205), p. 1 6’y; Eliade. Le Chdmdnisine, p. 565. 

95 See above, p. 102. 
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though documented in all shamanisms and in all primitive magics, 
goes beyond the sphere of shamanism, strictly speaking. We need 
not here repeat the documentation and commentaries that we have 
presented elsewhere . 96 But the idea that saints, yogins, and magi- 
cians can fly is to be found everywhere in India. For rising into the 
air, flying like a bird, traversing immense distances in a flash, and 
vanishing are among the magical powers that Buddhism and Hin- 
duism confer on arhats and magicians. The miraculous lake, 
Anavatapta, could be reached only by those who possessed the 
supernatural power of flight; Buddha and the Buddhist saints 
journeyed there in the twinkling of an eye, just as, in Hindu leg- 
ends, the rsis soared through the air to the divine and mysterious 
northern land named Svetadvlpa. These are, of course, “pure 
lands,” located in a mystical space that is at once paradisal and of 
the nature of an “inner space” accessible only to the initiate. 
Anavatapta, Svetadvlpa, or the other Buddhist paradises are only 
so many modalities of being, attainable by virtue of Yoga, of 
asceticism, or of contemplation But we must emphasize the iden- 
tity between the expression given to such experiences and the 
archaic symbolism of ascent and flight, so prevalent in shamanism. 

Buddhist texts speak of four magical powers of translation 
(ganhuui), the first being ability to fly like a bird . 97 In his list of 
siddhis obtainable by yogins, Batanjuli cites the power to fly 
through the air [laghiman) T It is always bv the “power of yoga” 
that, in the Mahabharatj , the sage Xarada soars into the air and 
reaches the summit of Mount Meru (the “center of the world”); 
from there, far away in the Ocean of Milk, he sees Svetadvlpa." 
For “with such a yvogicj body, the yogin goes where he will.” lu0 
But another tradition recorded in the Mahabharatj. already makes a 
distinction between true mystical ascent — which cannot be said to 

96 Le Chamanhme. pp. 36.5 IT., 1 1 .5 tf. 

97 Cf ViatJ'ihtmuzga. «1. CM A. F Rhys Davids, p. 396 . On gamana, see 
Sururd Lindquist, Si Uhl unJ AMuniia, pp ,3s tf. 

9s i ugd-iutra^. III. 15. cf G hiranda Samhita, III, 7s. On similar tradi- 
tion' m the tp.c. cf. Hopkins, ' A’ostu-Teehmque," pp. 337. 361 . 

99 Mdhdhhh dta, XII, .535, 1 tf. 100 Ibid., XII, 317, 6. 
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be always “concrete” — and magical flight, which is only an illu- 
sion: “\\ e too can fly to the heavens and manifest ourselves under 
various forms, but through illusion” ( may ay a ) . 101 

We see in what direction Yoga and the other Indian techniques 
of meditation elaborated the ecstatic experiences and magical 
prowesses that belonged to an immemorial spiritual heritage. 
However this may be, the secret of magical flight is also known to 
Indian alchemy. And the same miracle is so common among the 
Buddhist arhats that arahant yielded the Singhalese verb rahatve, 
“to disappear,” “to pass instantaneously from one point to an- 
other.” 102 The Dakinis, fairy sorceresses who plav an important 
role in some tantric schools, are called in Mongolian “they who 
walk through the air,” and in Tibetan “they who go to heaven.” 103 
Magical flight and ascending to heaven by the help of a ladder or a 
rope are also frequent motifs in Tibet, where they are not neces- 
sarily borrowed from India, the more so since they are documented 
in the Bon-po traditions or in traditions deriving from them. In 
addition, the same motifs play a considerable role in the magical 
beliefs and folklores of the Lolos, the Mosses, and the Chinese; and 
they also occur almost everywhere in the primitive world. 

Ascent to heaven and magical flight carry an extremely complex 
symbolism relating especially to the human soul and intelligence. 
"FI ight” sometimes stands for intelligence, comprehension of 
hidden things or of metaphysical truths “Intelligence ~manas~ is 
the swiftest of birds,” says the Rg-VeJa (VI, 9, 5). And the Pah- 
cavinisa Brahmana (XIV, 1 , 1 ‘J ) declares: “He who understands 
has wings.” We know that among many peoples the soul is con- 
ceived of as a bird. Magical flight assumes the value of an “escape 
from the body” — that ts, it translates ecstasy, the liberation of the 
soul, into plastic terms. But while the majority of human beings are 
changed into birds only at the moment of death, when they forsake 

101 Ibid.. V. 160. 5.5 ff. 

lOi A. M. Iloeart, "Flvmg Through the Air" ( Indian Anth}uar\. LII 
~I.9-i.3~. SO— si . p SO 

103 Cf. F. J. van Dunne, “Notes sur le Latnaisine" (Melange* ehinois el 
loud Jhiqiii!, I ~ 1 953~, 263-319), p. .37 t, tl. 2. 
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their bodies and flv into the air, shamans, sorcerers, and ecstatics of 
all kinds realize “emergence from the body” in this world and as 
often as thev wish. This myth of the bird-soul contains in germ a 
whole metaphysics of man’s spiritual autonomy and freedom. 

We shall cite one more well-known folkloric miracle, the 
“mango trick.” The yogin puts a mango seed into the ground, and 
presently the tree comes up before the astonished eves of the audi- 
ence. According to a Buddhist tradition recorded in the commen- 
tary on the Dkammapada, Wi the Buddha performed the very same 
miracle in the garden of King Pasenadi: Garida, the king’s gar- 
dener, gives Buddha a mango fruit, and the Enlightened One tells 
him to bury the seed; he then washes his hands over the hole in 
which it has been put, and in a few moments a mango tree fifty 
cubits high springs up, bearing flowers and fruit at once. Now, 
similar exploits are attested in North American shamanic circles; 
the Pueblos, for example, believe that their shamans can make a 
grain of wheat sprout and grow under the spectator’s eves . 105 

“Magical Heat.’’ “Inner Light’’ 

Let us pass on to another group of shamanic techniques, the “mas- 
ter)’ of fire” and “magical heat.” Shamans and sorcerers are every- 
where reputed to be masters of fire. They swallow burning coals, 
they touch red-hot iron, they walk on flames. During their seances, 
the Siberian shamans “heat themselves” to such a point that thev 
strike their bodies w ith knives and are not hurt, run themselves 
through with swords, swallow embers, etc. Now, many vogin- 
lakirs exhibit similar feats. The likeness between vogins and sha- 
mans is still more patent in the case of “magical heat.” One of the 
initiatory ordeals peculiar to shamanism involves precisely the 
ability to resist extreme cold. Thus, among the Manchus, nine 
hole^ are cut in the winter ice; the candidate for shamanship must 
di\e into the first hole, swim under the ice, and come out by the 

10 -t DhdinnupdJd-atthakatha, III, 199 . 

105 CL Elude, Le Chanumsme. p. 2S5, n. 2. 
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second, and so on successively to the ninth hole. 106 The Labrador 
Eskimos have a similar initiatory ordeal: a candidate remained for 
five days and nights in the frozen ocean, and, having proved that 
he had not even been made wet, was immediately given the title of 
angakkok. 107 

Now, certain Indo-Tibetan initiatory ordeals consist precisely in 
judging a candidate’s degree of preparation by his ability to dry a 
large number of wet sheets applied, one after the other, to his 
naked body during a snowy winter night. In Tibetan, this “psychic 
heat” is called gtum-md (pronounced toumo). “Sheets are dipped in 
the icy water. Each man wraps himself in one of them and must dry 
it on his body. As soon as the sheet has become dry, it is again 
dipped in the water and placed on the novice’s body to be dried as 
before. The operation goes on in that way until daybreak. Then he 
who has dried the largest number of sheets is acknowledged the 
winner of the competition.” 108 

Gtum-md is a yogico-tantric exercise well known to the ascetic 
tradition of India. We have already referred to the intense heat 
aroused by the awakening of the kundalini , 109 The texts say that 
psychic heat is obtained both by holding the breath and by transmu- 
tation of the sexual energy, 110 and the experience is always ac- 
companied by luminous phenomena (an important detail, to which 
we shall haye to return). The technique of “producing inner heat” 
is not a tantric innoyation. The Majjhima-mkdya (I, 244) speaks of 
the “heat” obtained by holding the breath, and other Buddhist 
texts 111 say that the Buddha is "burning.” The Buddha is “burn- 
ing” because he practices asceticism, tapas — and we have seen 110 
that in India tapas is documented from Yedic times, but that the 
ideology and practices of “magical sweating” and of creation 
through autothermy were known from the Indo-European period 

106 Ibid., p. 114. 107 Ibid., p. 6'8, n. 2. 

10s Alexandra Da\ id-Xeel, If'ith Mystics and Magician j in Tibet, pp. 221 f. 

10,9 See above, p. 246'. 

1 10 Cf. Lama K. D. Samdup and Evans-Wentz, Tibetan Toga, pp. 156 ff., 
1ST If., 196 ff. 

1 1 1 Dhammapada, 3S7, for example. 
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on; indeed, they belong to an archaic cultural stage, being attested 
both in primitive cosmologies and in many shamanisms. 

There is every reason to believe that the experience of “inner 
heat” was known to mvstics and magicians from the earliest times. 
Many primitive tribes conceive of magico-religious power as 
“burning” and express it by terms meaning “heat,” “burn,” 
“very hot,” etc. This, bv the way, is the reason why magicians and 
sorcerers drink salted or pungently spiced water and eat highly 
aromatic plants — they hope thus to increase their “inner heat.” In 
modern India the Mohammedans believe that a man in communica- 
tion with God becomes “burning.” Anyone who performs miracles 
is termed “boiling.” By extension, all kinds of persons or acts in- 
volving a magico-religious power are held to be “burning.” 113 
As we should expect, the sacred pouter experienced under the 
form of extreme heat is not obtained only through shamanic or 
mystical techniques. We have already mentioned 114 some terms 
from the Indo-European martial vocabulary (furor, ferg, etc.) that 
express precisely this “extreme heat” and “rage” that characterize 
the bodilv reception of a sacred force. Like the shaman, the young 
hero “heats” himself during his initiatory combat. This “rage” and 
this “heat” are not “profane” or “natural”: they are the syndrome 
of the appropriation of a sacrality. “Mastery of tire” and “inner 
heat” are always connected with reaching a particular ecstatic 
state or, on other cultural levels, with reaching an unconditioned 
state, a state of perfect spiritual freedom. “Mastery of tire” — in- 
sensibility to heat and hence the “magical heat” that renders both 
extreme cold and the temperature of burning coals tolerable — is a 
magico-mystical virtue that, accompanied bv other no less extraor- 
dinary feats (ascent, magical flight, etc.), tangibly indicates that 
the shaman has transcended the human condition and already 
participates in the condition of the “spirits.” 

Obviously, the primary experience of magico-religious power 
expressed m the “rage” of martial initiations or in the “heat" of 
magicians, shamans, or yogins could be transformed, differentiated, 

1 IS Cf. Eliade, Le Chamanume, pp. 412 tF. 114 Above, p. 107. 
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refined by a later effort toward integration and “sublimation.” The 
Indian word kratu, which began by meaning the “energy of the 
ardent warrior, especially Indra,” then “victorious force,” “heroic 
strength and ardor,” “courage,” “delight in battle,” and, by ex- 
tension, “power” and “majesty” in general, finally came to mean 
“the force proper to the pious man, which makes him capable of 
obeying the prescriptions of the rta and attaining happiness.” 113 
It remains clear, however, that the “rage” and the “heat” en- 
gendered by a violent and excessive increase in power are feared by 
the majority of mankind; this kind of power, in its “crude” state, is 
chiefly of interest to magicians and warriors; those who seek con- 
fidence and equilibrium in religion resist magical “heat” and 
“fire.” The term sdnti, which in Sanskrit designates tranquillity, 
peace of soul, absence of passion, relief from suffering, is derived 
from the root sain, which originally had the meaning of extinguish- 
ing the “fire,” the anger, the fever — in short, the “heat” — en- 
gendered by demoniac powers . 116 The Indian of Vedic times felt the 
danger of magic; he resisted the temptation to excessive power , 117 
just as, later, the vogin must overcome the temptation of the 
“miraculous powers” ( siddhi ). 

We have already observed that, in yogico-tantric exercises, 
“inner heat” is accompanied by luminous phenomena. 11 '’ In another 
direction, luminous mystical experiences are attested from the 
time of the Upanisads, in which the “inner light” ( antar jyotih) 

1 1 5 Hasten Ronnow , “Ved. kratu-, eine wortgescliiehtliche Untersuchung,’’ 
Le Monde orientate , XXVI (1932), 1-90. Cf. G. Dumezil, Xaissance d'arch- 
angei, pp. 145 ff. In the Gathas “the meaning of khratu corresponds es- 
pecially to this later moral, properly religious meaning of the Vedic kratu: 
khratu is the religious effort of the pious inan, what could be called man's 
pious courage m the fight against evil that represents the believer's whole 
life" (Dumezil, p. 11-5). 

116 Cf. D. J. Hoens, Santi, especially pp. 177 ff. 

1 17 In this behavior we sense man’s ambivalent reaction to the sacred: on 
the one hand, he feels drawn by magico-religious p<raer. on the other, he feels 
repelled On the meaning of this ambivalence, see Eiiade, Traite, pp. 2 6 ff, 
393 ff. 

1 18 Above, p. 107. Cf. Evans- Wentz, Tibetan Toga, pp. 223 ff. 
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defines the verv essence of the atman; 119 in some Buddhist tech- 
niques of meditation, mystical light of various colors indicates the 
success of the operation . 120 We shall not dwell upon the immense 
place accorded to the inner light in the mysticisms and theologies 
of Christianity and Islam; nor is there room here for a study in 
comparative mysticism; our investigation is restricted to the realm 
of shamanism. We shall only add that, in India, luminous epipha- 
nies extend bevond the boundaries of vogic experience — witness 
Arjuna’s ecstatic ascent of the Mountain of Siva, an ascent that 
comes to its end in a supernatural light . 121 

But the inner light constitutes the decisive experience of Eskimo 
shamanism. We can even say that obtaining it is equivalent to an 
initiatory ordeal. For the candidate obtains this “illumination"- — 
qaumaneq — after long hours of meditation and in perfect solitude. 
According to the shamans whom Rasmussen questioned , 122 the 
qaumaneq consists “of a mysterious light which the shaman sud- 
denly feels in his body, inside his head, within the brain, an in- 
explicable searchlight, a luminous fire, which enables him to see in 
the dark, both literally and metaphorically speaking, for he can 
now, even with closed eyes, see through darkness and perceive 
things and coming events which are hidden from others; thus they 
look into the future and into the secrets of others." When the 
candidate experiences this “illumination" for the first time, “it is 
as if the house in which he is suddenly rises; he sees far ahead of 
him, through mountains, exactly as if the earth were one great 
plain, and his eyes could reach to the end of the earth. Nothing is 
hidden from him any longer.” 

Similarities and Differences 

What conclusions can we draw from a closer examination of these 
comparative observations: To begin, let us eliminate the elements 
that do not directly concern vogic ideology and vogic techniques. 

1 I't Brh.iJlran\aia I, 3, -as. 1 -JO See above, p 195. 

1 - 1 Mahdbhdrata, VII, SO It. IJ-2 Iglulik Edimos, pp. 112-13. 
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We shall set aside the series of correspondences dependent upon 
cosmological systems and the symbolism of ascent, both of which 
are attested in shamanism as well as in India (the yupa, the 
Buddha’s Seven Steps, etc.); these are merely structural parallels 
that do not entail an approximation between shamanism and Yoga. 
Only two aspects of the symbolism of ascent will engage our atten- 
tion — the rope trick and magical or ecstatic flight. In this connec- 
tion two observations are called for: ( I ) the rope trick, although 
one of the typical fakirs’ miracles, is not a constituent part of any 
vogic technique; it can be put in the list of siddhis — that is, among 
the countless “marvelous powers” of the Indian magical tradition; 
(2) as to ecstatic flight, it was known from Yedic times , 123 but it, 
too, was never a part of Yoga, properly speaking. On the philo- 
sophical level, the power to displace oneself at will and to “tty” 
symbolized the autonomy of the spirit; on the magical level, “flight” 
was one of the siddhis and could be obtained at will through either 
Yoga, or alchemy, or sorcery . 124 On the other hand, as we re- 
marked before, “magical flight” does not belong solely to the 
realm of shamanism, although it is one of its characteristic ele- 
ments; “flight” is an integral part of the oldest magical tradition. 

The mango trick is likewise to be put among the siddhis. Dis- 
tinctly shamanic in structure, this miracle had a curious destiny in 
India. On the one hand, it became the typical fakirs’ miracle; on the 
other, it was employed by philosophers (among others, by San- 
kara) as a striking image to explain the process of cosmic illusion. 
Other vogic siddhis are also attested in magical and shamanic 
traditions — for example, “entering another's body,” or the reani- 
mation of corpses. Morphologically, this siddhi falls among the 
“magical powers” rather than among shamanic feats. 

On the other hand, there is a siddhi that is peculiar to Yoga and 
that does not form part of the universal magical tradition, for it 

123 See above, p. 102. 

124 In non-Arv.m India, "flight” is the specific attribute of sorcerers and 
sorceresses, cf W. Hoppers, ' Probleme (Hr mdischen Keliiri'>usge-chii.!ite 

( Anthropos , XXV Oy-Ri-tO, 761 -si 4 ,. pp. 76's ,SantaP, 763 ^Orissa), etc. 
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presupposes a long spiritual preparation. It is the ability to remem- 
ber previous incarnations. This “power” is documented among 
North American shamans; they remember their former lives, and 
some of them even claim to have witnessed the beginning of the 
world . 125 Here we touch upon a problem of considerable com- 
plexitv, which goes bevond the scope of this study — the problem 
of the universallv disseminated belief in the pre-existence of the 
human soul; certain privileged persons — mystics, shamans, etc. — - 
are able to transform this “belief” into a personal experience. Com- 
parison with India is unavoidable — here, too, only yogins and the 
Awakened are able to remember their pre-existences; other men 
accept the doctrine of transmigration as a part of the traditional 
ideology. But neither classic Yoga nor Buddhism attributes a 
decisive importance to knowledge of former lives; in other words, 
the possession of this siddhi does not, by itself, solve the problem of 
liberation. We are here probably confronted with an aboriginal 
mvthologv and mystical technique connected with the belief in the 
pre-existence of the soul — a mythology and technique that both 
Yoga and Buddhism assimilated and revalorized from the earliest 
times. 

Equally suggestive are the similarities between the initiatory 
“dismemberment” of the shamans and certain yogieo-tantric medi- 
tations that imply either the yogin’s dismemberment by “demons,” 
or his contemplation of his own skeleton, or, finallv, the magico- 
religious intervention of skulls and corpses. Spiritual exercises of 
this type are not attested in the tradition of classic Yoga; they 
were assimilated during the vogue of tantrism, though they were 
probably known much earlier, not only in India (the Kapalikas, the 
Aghoris, etc.), but also in the Himalayan regions and in Tibet 
(where Bon-po still preserved a distinctly shamanistic structure). 
Hence we have to do with a revalorization, in vogic terms, of an 
aboriginal shainanic technique; similar processes are attested all 
through the course of the great tantric synthesis. 

1 -25 Cf. Ake Hultkrantz, Conceptions of the Soul Among North American 
Indian?, pp. 41 -2 IF. 
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On the plane of mystical technique in the strict sense, the most 
striking similarity between shamanism and Yoga is represented by 
the production of “inner heat.” \Ye have shown that this is a 
universallv disseminated technique that is not always the preroga- 
tive of ascetics and magicians; “inner heat” was also aroused bv 
martial initiations. \Ve have further observed that this technique is 
connected with the “mastery of lire,” a feat of fakirdom that must 
be regarded as the most archaic and most generally disseminated 
element of the magical tradition. \Ye may conclude that from its 
earliest beginnings Yoga knew the production of inner heat by 
retention of breath. For tapas is already attested in the Vedic 
period, and respiratory discipline was practiced by the mysterious 
ecstatics known as vratyas. It is difficult to fix the “origin” of 
prandvama; but it is permissible to suppose that rhythmically 
regulated breathing was the result of certain “mystical experi- 
ments” directed toward increasing inner heat . 126 

1 26 J. Filliozat believes (“Les Origines d'une technique mystique in- 
dienne,” Revue philusophique , CXXXVi Jhi-fi". 30 S- 30 ) that he can connect 
the origins of Yoga with "a scholarly doctrine” — that of the prana as an 
essential element of life. "It is clear that, seeing in the respiratory breath the 
common motor of ps\ clnsm and of life, the Indians sought to obtain effects 
both spiritual and psvchie by acting upon it. . . . The mere existence of the 
theory does not, however, account for all the details of the procedures. But 
it was enough that it produced the idea of having recourse to it. Experiment 
did the rest. The physiological results obtained m the course of attempts, and 
their repercussions on the psychic state, decided the choice and guided the 
improvement of the practical means. At least the existence of the theory ex- 
plains why the attempts were made” (Filliozat, pp. S3 1 T— 1 s ) . The hypothesis 
is tempting: but one hesitates to make the origins of a mystical technique 
depend upon experiments attempted in view of a philosophical theory. The 
contrary process seems to us more plausible, mystical experimentation first, 
the elaborated theory of the breaths afterward. As Dr. Filliozat reminds us 
(p. 317), the breaths were already assimilated to the cosmic winds in the 
Vedic period. It is probably in an experience “cosmic” in structure that we 
must seek the beginnings of prdndydma , but such experiences were mystical 
in nature, they were not undertaken in consequence of a scientific theory. The 
polyvalence of Yoga, its increasing success m an India that became more and 
more Asiumzed, perhaps show us m what direction to look for its "origins 
But let us make it clear that the alternative is not between a “scholarly” 
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As for ritual intoxication by hemp, opium, and other narcotics, 
it is a practice abundantly attested in the shamanic world as well 
as among some vogins. We know that Patanjali himself puts 
simples ( ausadhi ), together with samadhi, among the means of 
obtaining the siddhis . 1 ' 27 “Simples” can mean either ecstasy-induc- 
ing narcotics or the “herbs” from which the elixir of longevity was 
extracted . 123 In any case, hemp and similar drugs produce ecstasy 
and not the yogic samadhi ; these “mystical means” properly belong 
to the phenomenology of ecstasy (of which we have had an example 
in the behavior of the Rg-Yedic muni ), 129 and they were only reluc- 
tantly admitted into the sphere of classic Yoga. Yet the fact that 
Patanjali himself refers to the magico-ecstatic virtues of simples is 
both significant and pregnant with consequences; it proves the 
pressure exercised by the ecstatics, their will to substitute their 
methods for the disciplines of classic Yoga. And in fact a certain 
number of Saktas and members of other ecstatic and orgiastic 
movements used, and still use, opium and hashish . 130 The majority 
of these ecstatics are in more or less direct dependence upon Siva — 
in other words, belong to an aboriginal cultural stratum. 

In the sphere of shamanism, strictly speaking, intoxication bv 
drugs (hemp, mushrooms, tobacco, etc.) seems not to have formed 
part of the original practice. For, on the one hand, shamanic mvths 
and folklore record a decadence among the shamans of the present 
day, who have become unable to obtain ecstasy in the fashion of the 
“great shamans of long ago”; on the other, it has been observed 
that where shamanism is in decomposition and the trance is simu- 
lated, there is also overindulgence in intoxicants and drugs. In 
the sphere of shamanism itself, however, we must distinguish be- 

aiki a "popular” origin, but between the former and a pre-Aryan spiritual 
tradition, represented by peoples culturally superior to the Indo-Europeans of 
Medic times. The problem of Mohenjo-daro remains open (see below, pp. 

3 -IS tf ). 

127 Vnga-sUtrds. IV, l. 1-28 See above, p. 275. 

1 -21) See alxn e. p 102. 

1 Cf Ern<t Arbman, Rudra , pp. 300 ff.; Lindquist, Die Methoden des 
i'lgu. pp. ly-t tf. 
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tween this (probably recent) phenomenon of intoxication for the 
purpose of “forcing” trance, and the ritual consumption of “burn- 
ing” substances for the purpose of increasing “inner heat.” 
Aboriginal India, then, may have known a number of immemorial 
traditions regarding the means for obtaining “magical heat,” 
ecstasy, or “divine possession,” and all these traditions may more 
than once have sought to be accepted into, or even to replace, the 
yogic disciplines. We find a proof of this in the fact that a consider- 
able number of “yogins” and “fakirs,” while adhering to some 
particular yogic school and practicing certain exercises (prdna- 
ydma, etc.), at the same time continue manv ecstatic and orgiastic 
traditions. 

If we now attempt to draw some general conclusions from this 
brief comparative examination, we must begin by distinguishing 
three spiritual positions: (l) the ecstasy peculiar to shamanism; 

( 2 ) deliverance through samadhi, which is proper to classic Yoga; 

(3) jivan-mukti, which, almost indistinguishable from “immortal- 
ity in the body,” is a form peculiar to tantric and alchemistic Yoga, 
of particular appeal to the “popular” imagination, whose longings 
it satisfies. After what we have just said, there is no need to dwell 
upon the structural differences between shamanic ecstasy and 
yogic enstasis. As a developed spiritual technique (we are not dis- 
cussing its possible “origins”), Yoga cannot possibly be confused 
with shamanism or classed among the techniques of ecstasy. The 
goal of classic Yoga remains perfect autonomy, enstasis, while 
shamanism is characterized by its desperate effort to attain the 
“condition of a spirit,” to accomplish ecstatic flight. Nevertheless, 
there is a definite point where Yoga and shamanism meet. They 
meet in “emergence from time” and the abolition of history. The 
shaman’s ecstasy recovers the primordial freedom and bliss of the 
ages in which, according to the myths, man could ascend to heaven 
physically and converse with the gods. 131 For its part, Yoga results 
in the nonconditioned state of samadhi or of sahaja, in the perfect 

1 S 1 See Eliade, Le Chamamime, passim, and "La Nostalgic du paradis dans 
les traditions primitives," Diogine, III (1953), 31-45. 
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spontaneity of the jivan-mukta, the man “liberated in this life.” 
From one point of view, we may say that the jivan-mukta has 
abolished time and history; his spontaneity in some sort resembles 
the paradisal existence of the primordial man evoked bv the myths. 
This is as much as to say that the yogin, no less than the shaman, 
attempts to do away with historical time and to return to a situa- 
tion that is nonconditioned (hence paradoxical, impossible to 
imagine). But while the shaman can obtain this spontaneity only 
through his ecstasy (when he can “fly”) and only for as long as his 
ecstasy lasts, the true yogin, he who has gained samadhi and be- 
come a jivan-mukta , enjoys this nonconditioned situation continu- 
ously — that is, he has succeeded in definitively abolishing time and 
history. 

This structural difference between the shaman and the vogin is 
seen particularly in classic Yoga. But we have noted that, alongside 
the classic form of Yoga, others crystallized very early, using other 
approaches (for example, bhakti ) and pursuing other ends (for ex- 
ample, obtaining a “divine body”) It is because of this prolifera- 
tion ot new yogic forms and this process of coalescence with other 
mystical techniques that we find ourselves before a third “spiritual 
position” — that which affirms the possibility of prolonging life 
indefinitely in an “incorruptible body.” created by Hatha Yoga and 
alchemy in concert Neither classic Yoga nor, in general, any other 
leading form of Indian thought pursued immortality. To indefi- 
nitely prolonged existence. India preferred liberation and freedom. 
And yet. as we have just seen, 1 '- at a particular moment Yoga came 
to represent for the Indian mind not only the ideal instrument of 
liberation but also the secret that would conquer death. There is 
but one explanation for this For part of India, and perhaps for the 
greater part, 'I oga was identified not only with the way of sanctity 
and liberation but also with magic, particularly with the magical 
means of vanquishing death In other words, the mythology of the 
jivan-mukta satisfied not only the thirst for freedom but also the 
longing for immortality. 

1 Above, p. sit. 
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In short, we observe a continuous process of osmosis and coales- 
cence, which, in the end, radically changed certain fundamental 
aspects of classic Yoga. Although the latter is neither magic nor 
shamanism, many magical marvels are accepted among the siddhis 
and a number of shamanic techniques are successfully homologized 
with yogic exercises. From all this we can divine the pressure 
exerted by the immemorial magico-religious substratum that pre- 
ceded the constitution of Yoga in the strict sense, a pressure that, 
from a particular moment on, succeeded in sending to the surface, 
and incorporating into Yoga, certain elements of the extremely 
ancient, aboriginal spirituality. It may even be that Yoga received 
and preserved the contribution of long- vanished civilizations, such 
as that of Mohenjo-daro. For, as we shall soon see, popular Hindu- 
ism displays numerous aspects that are to be found in the proto- 
historical religions and cultures of India. Before reviewing these 
aspects, let us consider the process of coalescence between certain 
“popular” yogas and aboriginal spiritualities. Such an examination 
will prove highly instructive. It will show us, in flesh and blood as 
it were, the many and various erosions, degradations, and trans- 
formations that, though they took place in the margin of official 
Hinduism, vet at the same time prepared and anticipated the final 
syntheses. 

Coalescence and Degradation: Toga and Popular 
Religions 

The survival of Buddhism many centuries after the Moslem inva- 
sion and after the Brahmanic offensive for reconversion is further 
proof of its success among the popular strata. In some provinces, 
especially in Orissa and Bengal, the Buddhist cult and dogmas con- 
tinued to find adherents even after the triumph of Brahmanism . 1 ' 53 
It was, of course, a popular religion, which had very little connec- 
tion with the original Buddhist message. Yet the survival of 
'Vrvpto-Buddhism” (as X. X. Yasu terms it) 134 is nevertheless 
1 . See Note \ III. 6. 

l i- Modern Buddhism and Its Followers in Orissa. 
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significant. It is because it became a ritual religion and a mystical 
devotion ( bhakti ) — that is, because it satisfied the need for worship 
and devotion characteristic of the aboriginal populations — that this 
“decadent” Buddhism was able to maintain itself against the com- 
bined offensive of Islam and Brahmanism. On the plane of dogma, 
it had arrived at a synthesis between the Vajrayana and Brahman- 
ism. 135 Yoga plavs almost no part. But that tantric excesses had 
free rein under the cloak of Buddhism, we can divine from the 
names given to Buddhist places of worship — for example, “seat of 
the prostitute.” 136 

The cult of Dharma has survived to our day, for its Hinduiza- 
tion was still in process at the beginning of this century. In a 
temple of Dharma, Haraprasad Shastri had seen the priest dividing 
the offerings into two parts; when asked the reason, the priest had 
replied: “He is Dharma and Siva at the same time and hence the 
division.” The mantra employed was; “Salute be to Siva, who is 
Dharma-raja.” A few years later, Shastri visited the temple again 
and observed that the priest had set a symbolic representation of 
the female organ of generation ( gaur'i-patta ) under the statue of 
Dharma, as if to Hinduize it completely. 137 

This Hinduization was not without its dangers. Verv often it 
was the occasion for restoring archaic religious behavior that had 
long since run its course in Brahmanic society. We shall cite an 
example From the Middle Ages on, we have testimonv to an 
autumnal ceremony, the Sabarotsava, which was held in honor of 
Durga and which still survives in Bengal The participants daubed 
their bodies with mud and covered them with leaves and flowers, 
like the Sa haras, an autochthonous people of southern India, of 
Australoid origin, from whom, too, the ceremonv derives its name. 
Two verses of the Hilda Purina (LXI, 21-22) prove that the 
Sebarot'uca included licentious ritual songs, erotic mimicrv, and 
probable orgies In addition, another Bengalese Purina of the 

l uf :!'■■ o.l: ef in western Bengal. 

1 'di R Sic ’ Rndahid Remain; in Andhra, p. SO. 

1 7 ()'•_ , ’V CuHi. p 321. n 2. 
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seventeenth century, the Brhaddharma Purdna (III, 6, 81-83), 
says that on the occasion of this agricultural festival the names of 
the organs of generation must be uttered only before persons who 
have been initiated into the cult of Sakti, adding, however, that 
Sakti delights in hearing obscene words. 138 

This episode is highly instructive. We see how a Hindu vegeta- 
tion festival (itself of aboriginal origin and structure, but long since 
Hinduized), in its effort to assimilate eccentric sacralities at all 
costs, adopts and validates the religious behavior of an archaic 
people. The Sabarotsava is a typical example of the processes by 
which the aboriginal religions were incorporated into the cult of 
the Great Goddess of fertility and vegetation, Durga-Sakti. 

As we have already seen, Durga-Sakti plays a preponderant role 
in tantrism and in all forms ofSaktism. We must stress the fact that 
the assimilation and coalescence of aboriginal cults was effected 
especiallv on the lowest levels of religion and magic, among what 
are termed the popular strata. It is here that we find, for example, 
yogic and Saktic complexes incorporated into the mythologies and 
rituals of vegetation. Certain fairies, moreover, bear the name 
V oginl, as if to emphasize the origin of their magical power, ob- 
tained through Yoga. The tantric texts describe them thus: “The 
Kula Yoginls always dwell in all these kula trees. N'o one should 
sleep under the kula trees nor injure them.” 13a They are at once 
nymphs and sorceresses; like the Great Goddess Durga. whom the 
vast troop of them serve, but of whom they are sometimes epipha- 
nies, the Yoginls, the Dakinis, and the Lamas are kindly and at the 
same time terrible. Some texts emphasize their beauty and grace. 
According to the Abhidanottara-tantrap" the Yoginls — of whom 
there are three classes: Kulaja, BrahmT, Rudra — are fairies white 
as lotus blossoms, with pink eyes; they are fond of white and 

138 D C. Sirkar, “The Sakta PithaC ( Journal uf the Royal Asiatn Satiety 
of Bengal, XIV, l “191-8", 1-108), pp. 10 . 1 -Oft. 

139 Saktanandatlrangini, cited b\ R. Clunda, The In Jo- Aryan Rates, p. 
135. 

140 Text analyzed by Rajendralala Mitra, The Sanskrit Buddhist Litera- 
ture of Xepal, pp. g If. 
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perfumed attire and are devoted to the adoration of Sugata. The 
Dakinls are red-skinned and exude the fragrance of lotus: they have 
gentle faces, red eyes and nails, and they like to decorate their 
dwellings with pictures of lotus blossoms. In the country around 
Mt. Girnar , 141 three kinds of Yoginls are known: Pul- (flower), 
Lai- (red), and Kesur-(hair). They are invoked when epidemics, 
especially cholera, afflict the region. 

Fairies, she-devils, sorceresses — all these companions or local 
epiphanies of Durga represent minor deities of both vegetation and 
destiny (they bring death or wealth), at the same time incarnating 
the forces of shamanic magic and of Yoga. At Udyana, the Yoginls 
were imagined under the form of tiger-women, feeding on human 
flesh and able to transform themselves into birds u hen they had to 
cross a river 142 Tibetan paintings show the Dakinls under their 
terrible aspect, with an eye in the forehead, naked save for a green 
scarf, or wearing “a red loincloth and carrying on their backs a 
corpse whose arms are knotted like a scarf around the divinity’s 
throat ” 143 Whatever be the origin of these terrible demigod- 
desses, thev were soon incorporated into tantrism; we find them, 
for example, represented in the cakras, together with other divini- 
ties. Some of them are Tibetan in origin: the Lamas have even kept 
their Tibetan name ( lhamo , “she-devil”). This group of facts 
illustrates the coalescence of popular Himalayan cults with Bud- 
dhist tantrism. 14 * 

According to the Rasaratnacara. an alchemical treatise attrib- 
uted to N’agarjuna. the latter acquired the secrets of alchemy after 
twelve years of asceticism spent in adoration of the goddess Yak- 

141 Cf. G. Oppert, On the Original Inhabitants of Bharataiarsa or India, 
p a 7 1 n. 

14.’ A. Griinuedel, "Der Weg nach Samhhala," Abhatullungen d. konig. 
BaMritcken Ahademii d ll'issensehaften, Phil. u. hist Klasse, XXIX, 3 Abh. 
( 1 m , _>s i i7a,. It i> unnecessary to point out the shamanic structure of this 

mythology of sorceresses 

1 i : R. Lmossier, Les Pemtures tibetames de la collection Loo" {Mel- 
ange, Lino, -ter, I, i-h7 , p. 55. 

1 14 See also Xote VIII, 7. 
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sinl, who protects the Ficus rehgiosa. 145 The Yaksas and the Yak- 
sinls make up the great class of local divinities into which the 
Hindus finally incorporated all minor religious forms, most of them 
aboriginal. The term vaksa appears for the first time in the Jaimi- 
nl\a Brdhmana (III, 203, 272), where it means “a wondrous 
thing,” but the ordinary meaning of “spirit,” “genius” becomes 
prevalent onlv with the Grhva-sutras. m In the Mahabharata, the 
Yaksas are already fairly well known, and a late passage in the 
same epic says that men of a “sattvic” temperament worship the 
gods ( devas ), those of “rajasic” temperament venerate the yaksas 
and raksasas, and those of “tamasic” temperament the pretas 
(phantoms) and bhutas (spirits of the dead, generally evil spirits). 
This represents the first attempt at assimilation and classification 
by a Hinduism confronted with this crowd of geniuses and demons 
from the aboriginal religions. Comparatively feu Yaksas have 
names, but Coomaraswamy 147 regards it as highly probable that 
the goddess SItala, OlabTbi (goddess of cholera), the Seven Moth- 
ers (partly connected with Kubera, “king” of the \aksas), t he 
sixty-four Yoginls and Dakinls, some forms of Devi, almost all the 
divinities of southern India, and even the great Durga were origi- 
nally Yaksas — that is, we may add, were regarded as such in 
Bruhmanic circles. In any case, the Yaksas and the Yaksmis rep- 
resent the tvpe-form of aboriginal religious devotion: this is why 
both Hinduism and Buddhism were forced to absorb them (Hariri, 
Mother-of-demons, originally a goddess of smallpox, became a 
very important Yaksinl in Buddhism. ) 

Altars for the worship of Yaksas can be raised almost anywhere. 
The essential element is the stone tablet or altar {teyadd/, rnahco ) 
placed under the sacred tree. 14 '’ The alliance between tree and altar 
denotes an extremely old cultural type; Buddhism incorporated it 
into the cult of ca/tuis. This term sometimes designated the liiero- 
phanic tree, without the altar; and sometimes the caitya was a 

1 IS Rav. Ilntorx of Hindu Chemistry , If, 7. 

146' Coomarasuamv, I'aksas , i, 5. 147 Ibid., I, 9—10. 

1 IS Ibid., I, 1 7. 
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construction close to a tree. The cult of caityas passed to Tibet (the 
mc’od rten), where it assumed a very marked funerary character; 
many such caityas were erected to preserve the ashes of Lamas. 149 

The Yaksa cult was devotional in structure — that is, it was a 
part of the great popular current of bhakti. For, as Coomaraswamy 
observes, 110 Visnu and Siva were not the only gods to crystallize 
the popular bhakti around their cults; all the other religious move- 
ments, including Buddhism, did the same. The latter took over the 
iconographic motif of “woman and tree," of pre- Aryan origin and 
deeply rooted in vegetation cults. In addition, the Yaksas were re- 
garded as protectors of stupas and were represented in the same 
attitudes of devotion toward the Buddha as men. This cult of 
Yaksas and Yaksinls was also assimilated by Jainism, for we find 
them represented as guardians of Jain temples. All this proves the 
\igor of the aboriginal religious sentiment; every religious form 
elaborated above the popular stratum — Buddhism, Jainism, Brah- 
manism — had finally to reckon w ith the cult ( pujd ) and the mysti- 
cal devotion (bhakti) that constituted the very structure of the 
religious experience of pre- Aryan India. 

Another example will still more clearly show the coalescence 
among the Great Goddess (Durga), fertility cults, and popular 
yoga We refer to the pit has or places of pilgrimage in honor of the 
Great Goddess (\\hate\er her name — Devi, Sakti, Durga, Kali, 
etc ). The tantras and the Puranas speak of four plthas , one of them, 
as we should expect, being Kamarupa. Since each pltha represented 
the actual presence of the Great Goddess, the quaternary symbol- 
ism expresses the \ ictory of the cult of Sakti in all India (the 
plthas were distributed among the lour cardinal points). But soon 
the number of plthas began to increase and to show variations; we 
have lists of seven, eight, forty-two, fifty, and even 108 plthas 
■ there is here a relation with the 108 names of the Goddess). A 
m} th whose origin is Brahmanic and Yedic, but which crystallizes, 

! t'» C t. Cr. I iia .. M , ,jj rUn e " Ts a-ts a ' nel Tibet indiano ed occidentale, 

p 1 1 

1 I. J7 f. 
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in the sense that interests us, only in the Mahdbhdrata (XII, 
282-83), explains the multiplicity of pithas: Satl, wife of Siva, dies 
or kills herself because she has been mistreated bv her father, 
Prajapati. The tantras and Puranas developed the mvth: Siva 
wanders through the world, dancing and carrying his wife’s corpse 
on his shoulder. To put an end to Siva’s madness, the gods decide 
to reduce Satl’s body to fragments. The operation is described in 
two variants: according to the first, 151 Brahma, Visiju, and Sani 
enter the body by Yoga and divide it into small pieces; the places 
where the fragments fall become pithas. According to the other 
version, Yispu pursues Siva and divides Sati’s body with his ar- 
rows. 152 

The myth of the dismemberment of the Goddess, though not in- 
corporated into Indian texts until comparatively late, is extremely 
archaic; in different forms, it is found in southeastern Asia, Oce- 
ania, and North and South America, always in connection with the 
myth of the divinity’s self-immolation in order to create edible 
species of plants. 153 The symbolism of dismemberment also occurs, 
though in different contexts, in lunar mythologies and m shaman- 
ism In the case of the pithas. we have an aboriginal fertility myth 
incorporated into tantrism; for, as we must not forget, the pithas 
were the outstanding places of pilgrimage for tantrics and Saktas. 
Now — and we consider this fact important — the pithas, regarded 
as members of the Great Goddess, were at the same time amconic 
altars, which had acquired their rank as holy places from the fact 
that ascetics and vogins had meditated and obtained sniJhis there. 
In other words, the sanctity of the pithas was similar to that of the 
sanuidhs where vogins were buried. Consequently, a pitha could 
equally well be a place containing a member of the Goddess (es- 
pecially the xoni) or a place where an ascetic had gained his “\ ogic 


151 DtzihhagdVdtd. VII. so. Kahili Purana. XVIII. etc. 

1 5a S’fkur. "Sakt.i Pithas. ' pp 5 tf. 

15,; Cf A. \V. Macdonald. "A propos <ie Praupati," Journal da'dt/qw, 
CCXL lyjjq •jac-s s: Elude. 'La Tcia-Mire et k-» hiciogaimes cos- 
niiques," ErdnOi-Jdhrbiuh. XXII (r».>,V, 57—95. 
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perfection” (siddha pitha) . The Sarvanandatarangini calls Mehara 
(in the Tippera district) a pitha-sthala, because Sarvananda con- 
quered his tantric siddhis there . 154 Here we have an illuminating ex- 
ample of the many complex coalescences and syntheses brought 
about and encouraged by yogic tantrism. An archaic myth is in- 
corporated both into Yoga and into the popular devotion to the 
Great Goddess of fertility. The place consecrated by the yogic con- 
quest of deliverance later becomes sacred because it is reputed to 
contain a member of the Great Goddess. Durga, as Sakti and wife 
of Siva, becomes the goddess of yogins and ascetics, at the same 
time remaining, for the rest of the population, the Great Goddess of 
vegetation and fertility. 

The Dravidian Heritage, Mundd, Proto-Munda 

We shall not here dwell on the linguistic and cultural influences 
exercised upon the Indo-Aryans by the Dravidian peoples . 155 We 
shall onlv point out that the essential mark of Hinduism, the de- 
votional cult, piija, is a Dravidian contribution. The term pilja it- 
self mav be of Dravidian origin (Gundert and Kittel have referred 
it to a Dravidian root, Tamil pusu -, Kanarese puru-, “to smear,” 
“anoint,” “dve”). As for mystical devotion, bhakti, it is certainly 
aboriginal in structure, either Dravidian or pre-Dravidian; in any 
case, bhakti played a considerable role in Hinduism, purifying it 
from magical excesses and ritualistic scholasticism. Bhakti was 
addressed either to God or to the (Teat Goddess or one of the 
countless Gramadevatas who represented her. The Gramadevatas 
are of particular interest to us, since their cult includes elements 
that are extremely archaic. The entire religious life of southern 
India is concentrated around these local dmnities, manifestations 
of the Great Goddess. Now, it is precisely this type of cult that has 
everywhere imposed itself in popular Hinduism: in devotion to the 
Gramadevatas, India has rediscovered its proper religious voca- 

154 Sirkar, p. s, n. 1 . 155 See some brief particulars in Note VIII, 8 . 
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tion. Among the names of the Great Goddess as she is manifested 
in these “village divinities,” we shall note Ellamina, Marivamma, 
Pidarl, Ambika (from a Dravidian root, amnia, “mother”). Their 
icons are everywhere simple stone images of the female organ of 
generation ( yoni ). But the Dravidian Great Goddess does not 
show the sanguinary and orgiastic characteristics of Kall-Durga. 
Traces of- a primordial and androgynous Great God (Kadaval) 
still subsist, but his role in the cult is of little importance. Among 
the names of the Dravidian Great God, we shall note that of Yogi, 
probably introduced after his coalescence with Siva. 

The cult sites of the Gramadevatas are almost always in the 
vicinity of trees. Incorporated among so many other elements of 
archaic culture, to which we shall presently return, this detail might 
denote an ancient, preagricultural stratum of the religion of vege- 
tation. For example, the Austroasiatic peoples of the South Seas 
habitually call countries and ethnic groups by names borrowed 
from the vegetable kingdom. Now, Jean Przyluski has shown that 
the Sanskrit word udumbara, which designates both the Ficus 
glomerata and a section of the Punjab with its inhabitants, attests 
the existence of Austroasiatic populations in the northern Punjab. 
This proves that the pre-Dra vidian populations, speaking Murid it 
languages, also influenced the culture and religion of the Indo- 
Aryans. We shall return to this problem. For the moment, let us 
note the survival of other elements from the archaic, pre-Dravidian 
religion in the cult of the Gramadevatas. For one of the favorite 
images of the Gramadevatas is the pot, and sometimes a pot even 
incarnates the Goddess . 116 At the yearly festival of the Goddess, a 
decorated pot is carried around the village in procession . 157 On the 
occasion of the ceremony of expiation, the entire populace gathers 
outside the village and a pot ( karagam ), representing the angry 
Goddess, is solemnly carried to the center of the village, where it 

156 H. Whitehead, The Village Gods of South India, pp. 37 AT., 55, 6'4. 98, 
etc. The pot-goddess is named Kumbattal in Tamil, Kumbhamata m Sanskrit, 
and Garigadexara m Kanarese (Oppert, Original Inhabitants, pp. a74 rf. ). 

157 Oppert, pp. 461 ff.; Whitehead, p. 3s, etc. 
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remains for three days; at the end of that time it is carried out of 
the village again and broken to pieces . 158 

Now, the symbolism and cultural function of the pot were as- 
similated by Hinduism. Some post-Vedic ceremonies already in- 
cluded the “pot dance,” which was performed by girls and whose 
magical meaning of fertility is obvious . 159 But in this example the 
sexual symbolism of the pot outweighs its aquatic, marine sym- 
bolism, which is the older. A passage from the Srllalitasahasrana- 
mastotram 160 says that the supreme Goddess may be venerated 
under any form, even that of a pot. According to a tradition pre- 
served in the South, the sage Agastya was born, together with 
Vasista, in a pot of water, from the union of Mitra and Varuria with 
the apsaras Urvasl . 161 Agastya is also called pitabhdi, “drinker of 
the ocean.” Another legend tells that Brahma performed a sacrifice 
to explain Sanskrit and Tamil, and that it was by virtue of the 
magical power generated by this sacrifice that Agastya was born 
in a pot; the sage later married the daughter of the Ocean . 162 We 
here have an example of the well-known phenomenon of myths and 
religions from outside the Indo-European sphere being translated 
into Brahmanic language. 

But sometimes the symbolism of water resists all mythological 
and scholastic reinterpretations and ends by forcing its way even 
into the sacred texts. The Devyupamsad relates that the gods, hav- 
ing asked the Great Goddess (Devi) who she was and whence she 
came, received the answer, “The place of my birth is in the water 
within the sea: he who knows this, obtains the dwelling of Devi” 
( mama xonir apsvnatah samudre xa evam redd sa dtvipada mapnot i ) . 
The Goddess is the principle and origin of the gods and the uni- 
terse. “It was I who, in the beginning, created the father of this 
world" ( ah am suit pitaram usya m udhan ) . 163 In other words, the 

! 5s Oppert. p. t«;3. I 59 Coornarasuamv, Yak ids, II. l-C. 

ICO Quoted b\ Oppert, n. US. 

1 C! Whence his names Kumbhasjrnhhava ihorn of Kurnbhamata, the pot- 
goddess', KunT 'haven., and Giutudblut a Oppert. p. - 2 +, n. 25). 

led Oppert, pp. 67-fas, n. 61 . 16^ Text m Oppert, pp. 425-26. 
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sacred force incarnated by the Goddess resides in the waters; the 
ocean is conceived as the great reservoir or sacrality, whence gods, 
saints, and heroes draw their powers and their marvels. This re- 
ligious conception is characteristic of the maritime civilizations of 
the Southeast. Jean Przyluski has analyzed a number of Austro- 
asiatic myths and legends all of which contain a common char- 
acteristic — the hero owes his glorious position of king or saint to 
the fact that he was born of an aquatic animal. In Annam, the first 
mythical king bore the name long quart, “the dragon king.’’ In 
Indonesia, the kings of San-fo-ts’i were called long tsin, “spirit, 
sperm of a naga.” The kings of Chota Nagpur were likewise 
descended from a ndga named PundarTka, who was reported to 
have a foul-smelling breath. Now, this detail suggests the “prin- 
cess with the fishy smell” who, in Indonesian myths and leerends 
lay with a Brahman and founded a dynasty. The “princess with the 
fishy smell” was a nagl, a female aquatic spirit: she symbolized 
both the primordial sacrality concentrated in the ocean and the 
earliest aboriginal cultural forms. Her union with the representa- 
tives of an opposing spiritual principle signified the founding of a 
new civilization, the beginning of a new history. According to a 
Palaung legend, the nagl Thusandi loved the prince Thuriva, son 
of the Sun. From their union three sons were born; the first became 
emperor of China, the second, king of the Palaungs. the third king 
in Pagan. According to the Sedjarat Malayan, King Souran de- 
scended to the bottom of the ocean in a glass box, was well re- 
ceived by the inhabitants, and married the king's daughter; from 
their marriage three sons were born, the first of whom became king 
of Pulembang . 164 

We shall not dwell on the symbolism of the “union of opposites” 
— the nagl (the formless, the virtual, the dark) and the sun, etc. 
To enter into it would take us too far from our subject. ir ’ We shall 
only remark the enormous importance of ndgas and serpents in the 

if>4 Cf. Przvluski, "La Princesse a l'odeur de po:>son et la Xao-i dam les 
traditions de l'Asie orientale," Etudes anatiquc.'. 11 ioj.5', J«.3~s i-. 

IWJ Cf. Elude, Trait!:, pp. 1st if. tf 
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aboriginal mythologies and cults that found their wav into Hin- 
duism. Like the aquatic nagi, the ndga symbolizes darkness, the 
preformal, the primordial sacred force, here no longer concen- 
trated in the bottom of the ocean but in the depths of the earth. In 
India nagas and snakes represent the genii of places, the aboriginal 
sacrality . 166 Now, nagas are always connected with magic, yoga, 
the occult sciences; and the folklore that developed around Nagar- 
juna shows us how living was the belief that snakes preserve a 
timeless “hidden doctrine,” which they transmit through mys- 
terious initiations. 

The elements of marine symbolism and culture attested among 
the Dravidians and the Munda populations are due to Micro- 
Polvnesian migrations, which, beginning in prehistory, continued 
into historical times. James Hornell has demonstrated a strong 
Polynesian influence on the pre-Dravidian population of the south 
coast of India. H. C. Das-Gupta has brought out striking similari- 
ties between some Indian and Sumatran games. Populations speak- 
ing Munda (or Kolarian) languages, belonging to the Austro- 
asiatic linguistic group, made important contributions to Indian 
culture The Rg-Veda itself has been shown to contain an Austro- 
asiatic myth: Indra shoots an arrow that passes through a moun- 
tain and kills the boar guarding a treasure (a dish of rice) on the 
farther side of it. The words for the bow (drumbhuli) , the arrow 
(bunda), the dish of rice ( odand ), and the name of the boar 
( Einusa) are of Munda origin . 167 The names of the betel ( tambula ), 
the betel nut ( gui aka ), the coconut ( narikela ), the banana ( kadala ), 
etc. are Austroasiatic. The vigesimal numeration peculiar to 
Bengal and some parts of northern India are of Austroasiatic 
origin. The culmation of rice on terraces, on hills, and in Helds is 
also an Austroasiatic contribution. The word linga, so important 

I 6 fi See Note VI IE. 

1 nT F. B. J. Kuiper, "An Au?troa»:fc»tic Myth in the Rg-feda," MeJede- 
hngcn dd k eKinkd’ki XcdtrLimi e A'adenue ran Jl'etensduippen , XIII, T 
; loan i, if, i-sj. Accord. no to the same author, fortv per cent of the \ocab- 
uiarv of the Indo-Ar\4| dialects of the North are borrowed from .Munda, 
either directly or through Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
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in Hinduism, related to the word languid (Skr. “plow”), is derived 
from an Austroasiatic root lak, meaning both spade and the male 
generative organ . 168 

We have cited these few facts to show how deeplv the roots of 
Hinduism reach back in time. Austroasiatic symbols, cults, ele- 
ments of civilization, and terminology, some pre-Dravidian, others 
Dravidian, have vigorously nourished, enriched, and modified the 
society of India as well as its culture and spirituality. It is the In- 
dian soil itself that made the most important contribution to the 
final synthesis of Hinduism. Especially on the plane of religion, 
India proves to be pre-eminently conservative; almost nothing of 
its immemorial heritage has been lost. We shall reach a better un- 
derstanding of this fact if we examine the relations between the 
protohistorical civilizations of the Indus and contemporary Hin- 
duism. 


Harappa, Mohenjo-daro 

The excavations undertaken in the Punjab some thirty years ago 
by Sir John Marshall and his collaborators, and continued by E. 
Mackay, Vats, and Wheeler, have brought to light a civilization 
whose high point may be placed between 2500 and ‘2000 b.c. 169 
It has been principally the two citadel-cities, Mohenjo-daro on the 
Indus and Harappa on the Ravi, an affluent of the Indus, which have 
revealed the essentials of this protohistorical civilization. What is 
most striking at first is its uniformity and its stagnation — in- 
tensive search has brought to light no change, no innovation, in 
the thousand years of the history of the Harappa civilization. The 
two citadel-cities were probably the capitals of the “empire.” Their 
cultural uniformity and continuity are explicable only on the 
hypothesis of a regime based upon some kind of religious authorin', 
file variety of anthropological types shows an ethnic synthesis 
already well advanced. The proto-Australoids seem to represent 
the most numerous and most “primitive” elements, the aborigines; 

169 See Note VIII, 1 1. 
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the “Mediterranean” type is probably of Occidental origin and 
can be regarded as the conveyor of agricultural civilization ( for the 
tvpe is found associated with agriculture throughout the Western 
world); 170 finally, two other anthropological types have been 
identified— the Mongoloid and the Alpine . 171 

The plan of the city of Mohenjo-daro shows the importance of a 
Great Bath that is strangely reminiscent of the “baths” of Hindu 
temples in our day. The pictographic script, displayed on a large 
number of seals, has not yet been deciphered; so far, it has only 
given rise to some fantastic hypotheses. The art, like the entire 
Harappa culture, is conservative and already “Indian”; one feels a 
definite foreshadowing of the later artistic style . 172 

But it is especially the religion of the Harappa civilization that 
is of interest to us. According to Sir John Marshall, it is so char- 
acteristically Indian that it can hardly be distinguished from 
Hinduism . 173 Side by side with the cult of the Great Goddess, and 
that of a god who can be considered the prototype of Siva, we find 
animal worship , 171 phalhsm , 173 the cult of trees, I7li and of water 177 — 
in other words, all the elements that will later enter into the great 
Hinduistic synthesis. The cult of the Mother Goddess was par- 
ticularly prevalent; innumerable figurines have been found, some 
of them representing almost naked goddesses . 175 The latest tvpes 
resemble Kall-Durga, of whom they were probablv the model. Xo 
Aryan people has raised a female divinity to the supreme rank that 
she held in the civilization of Mohenjo-daro and that Kali holds in 
Hinduism today. 

But the most important fact for our investigation is the discov- 

1 TO Stuart Piirgott. Prehistoric Indict, p 1 16 ’. 

171 See the description in Sir John Marshall. Muhenp-Daro and the Indus 
Cni’jzati.n. II. .Vo— s, and, I. ta, the premature attempt to relate these 
tour ethane tvpes with the Munda and Dravidian linguistic families. 

ITT Pisrirort, p. lsT. its Mohenjo-Daro. I, vii. 

174 Ihtd., 1, 67. 17.5 I hid , I. r, S ff. 

1 76 I hid . pi XII. fiff. tv 177 Ibid . I. 7 j. 

1 7" One 'd t::e names ot the Great Goddess of H.r.duism is Aparna, “she 
"ho is \\ 1 1 tie ut tier garment of leaves ' — that is, uho is naked. 
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ery, at Mohenjo-daro, of an iconographic type that mar be con- 
sidered the earliest plastic representation of a yogin. Here the 
Great God himself, in whom the prototype of Siva has been identi- 
fied, is represented in the specifically yogic posture . 179 Sir John 
Marshall describes the figure as follows: 1,0 “The God, who is 
three-faced, is seated on a low Indian throne in a typical attitude of 
Toga, with legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, and toes 
turned downwards. . . . Over his breast is a triangular pectoral 
or perhaps a series of necklaces or torques. . . . The phallus 
( urdhvamedhra ) [TsJ seemingly exposed, but it is possible that 
what appears to be the phallus is in reality the end of the waistband. 
Crowning his head is a pair of horns meeting in a tall head-dress. 
To either side of the god are four animals, an elephant and a tiger 
on his proper right, a rhinoceros and a buffalo on his left. Beneath 
the throne are two deer standing with heads regardant and horns 
turned to the center.” One of the most recent writers to express an 
opinion on the question, Stuart Piggott, writes: “There can be 
little doubt that we have here the prototype of the great god Shiva 
as Lord of the Beasts and Prince of Yogis; he may have been con- 
ceived as four-faced, and with his four animals looks to the four 
quarters of the earth. This would indeed recall the symbolical 
elephant, lion, horse, and bull on the Mauryan column of the third 
century b.c. at Sarnath. The deer by the god's throne make another 
significant link with later religion, and with Sarnath. for, similarly 
placed, they are the inevitable accompaniment of Buddha in rep- 
resentations of the Deer Park Sermon.” 1,1 

Representations of other divinities in the as ana posture have been 
found on the seals, too. Finally, a second statue was excavated that 
in all probability is that of a yogin. 1 '- Sir John Marshall describes it 
as follows: 153 “It represents someone seemingly in the pose of a 
yogi, and it is for this reason that the eyelids are more than half 
closed and the eves looking downward to the tip of the nose. . . . 

179 Marshall, pi. XII, fig. 17. I SO Ibid., I. 52. 

lsl Prehistoric India, p. 20-2. Is 2 Marshall, pi. XCVIII. 

I I , tt-t, 54 1 . 
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Probably it is the statue of a priest or may be of a king-priest, since 
it lacks the horns which would naturally be expected if it were a 
figure of the deity himself. That it possessed a religious or quasi- 
religious character is suggested by the distinctive trefoil patterning 
of its robe — a motif which in Sumer is reserved for objects of a 
sacral nature.” 1,4 

These facts can hardly be belittled, and their bearing is immense. 
Between the protohistorical civilization of the Indus and modern 
Hinduism there is no solution of continuity. The Great Goddess 
and the genetic God (Siva), the cult of vegetation (the pipal tree, 
so characteristic of Hinduism) and phallism, the holv man in the 
asiUia position, perhaps practicing ekagrata — then as now, thev are 
in the very foreground “The links between the Harappa religion 
and contemporary Hinduism are of course of immense interest, 
providing as they do some explanation of those many features that 
cannot be derived from the Aryan traditions brought into India 
after, or concurrently with, the fall of the Harappa civilization. The 
old faiths die hard: it is even possible that early historic Hindu 
society owed more to Harappa than it did to the Sanskrit-speaking 
invaders.” 1,3 

Moreover, many of the cultural elements identified at Harappa 
and Mohenjo-duro are to be found in India today. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the Harappan two-wheeled cart is the same as that used 
today in Sind, the boats resemble those seen today on the Indus, 
the technique of pottery seems to be identical with that which can 
be observed today in Sind villages, and the like is true of architec- 
ture, nasal ornaments, the method of applying kohl, the ivory 
comb, etc. 1 ”' The use of the turban, unknown in the Yedic texts, 
attested troni the Brahmanas on, was popular in Harappa. 1ST There 

1 s t F.nw-t MaeKav Early Indus Cnilizatiun. eel. Dorothy Mackav, p. 53 ) is 
more cjunouv "But thi< may not be so. for very much the same kind of eye 
has he. i! noticed m very each day figures from Kish and Ur.’’ 

I s.V PiLiyott. !>. Jo ;. 

1 sh \ . (lord Ch.I.ie. \V:. Light on the Most Ancient East, pp. 210, 222, 

ere 

l s7 Piggott. p. 26’y. 
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can be disagreement over the details, but it is difficult to doubt the 
Indian character of the civilization of Mohenjo-daro, whatever its 
origins may have been. Quite possibly the authors of the civiliza- 
tion borrowed some religious forms from the aboriginal popula- 
tion. 188 We have seen the importance of the proto-Australoid ele- 
ment, which probably composed the lower stratum of society. That 
element survives to this day in the autochthonous tribes of southern 
India. 189 It doubtless entered into the Harappan synthesis, as it will 
later enter into the Hinduist syntheses. 

About 2000 b.c., the Indus civilization was in a state of defense; 
not long afterward, a part of Harappa was burned by invaders com- 
ing down from the Northwest. These “barbarians” were not yet 
the Indo-Europeans, but their invasion was doubtless related to the 
general movement in the West, in which the Indo-Europeans were 
involved. 190 Some centuries afterward, these latter put a brutal end 
to all that remained of the Indus civilization Not long ago it was 
still believed that, in their invasion of India, the Indo- Aryans had 
encountered nothing but aboriginal tribes, culturally in the ethno- 
graphic stage. These were the Dasyus, whose “forts,” attacked 
and destroyed by the Indra of the Rg-Veda, were thought to be 
only humble earthworks. But Wheeler has shown that the famous 
hymn in the Rg-Veda (I, 53), praising Indra in his conquest of the 
“forts” of the Dasyus, applies to the solid defenses of the citadel 
of Harappa or Mohenjo-daro. 191 Whence we may conclude that, in 
their descent into central India, the Indo- Aryans encountered not 
only aboriginal tribes but also the last survivors of the Indus 
civilization, to which they gave the deathblow. On the cultural 
plane, the Harappans were definitely superior to the Indo-Euro- 
peans; their urban and industrial civilization could not be compared 
with the Indo-European “barbarism.” But the Harappans were not 
warlike (we may even suppose them to have been a sort of in- 
dustrial and mercantile theocracy); ill-prepared for an attack bv a 
young and aggressive people, they were defeated and annihilated. 

1 sfi Chiliie, p. zos. 

191 Ibid., p. 265. 


1S8 Mackay, p. 75. 
190 Piggott, p. 255. 
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Yet the destruction of the Indus culture could not be final. The 
collapse of an urban civilization is not equivalent to the simple 
extinction of its culture, but merely to that culture’s regression to 
rural, larval, “popular” forms. (This phenomenon was amply 
demonstrated in Europe during and after the great barbarian in- 
vasions ) But before very long the Arvanization of the Punjab 
launched the great movement of synthesis that was one day to be- 
come Hinduism. The considerable number of “Harappan” ele- 
ments found in Hinduism can be explained only by a contact, begun 
quite earlv, between the Indo-European conquerors and the rep- 
resentatives of the Indus culture. These representatives were not 
necessarilv the authors of the Indus culture or their direct descend- 
ants; thev might be tributaries, by dissemination, of certain Harap- 
pan cultural forms, which they had preserved in eccentric regions, 
spared bv the first waves of Arvanization. This would explain the 
following apparently strange fact: the cult of the Great Goddess 
and of Siva, phullism and tree worship, asceticism and Yoga, etc., 
appear for the first time in India as the religious expression of a 
high urban civilization, that of the Indus — whereas, in medieval 
and modern India, these religious elements are characteristic of 
“popular" cultures. To be sure, from the Harappan period on, 
there was certainly a synthesis between the spirituality of the 
Australoid aborigines and that of the “masters,” the authors of the 
urban civilization. But we must presume that it was not only this 
synthesis that was preserved, but also the specific and almost ex- 
clusive contribution of the "masters” (a contribution related 
especiallv to their theocratic conceptions ) Otherwise it would lie 
impossible to explain the considerable importance assumed by the 
Brahmans after the Yedie period Verv probable all these Harappan 
religious conceptions (which stronglv contrast with those of the 
Indo-Europeans ! were preserved, with inevitable regressions, 
among the “popular" strata, in the margin of the society and 
civ lli/ation of the new Arvan-speaking masters. Very probably it is 
troni there that thev welled up, m successive waves, during the 
Liter synthesis that ended m the formation of Hinduism. 



CHAPTER NINE 


Conclusions 


N OW that we have reached the end of our studv, some obser- 
vations of a general nature remain to be made. Our intention 
is neither to summarize the general lines of our exposition nor to re- 
state the results arrived at in the several chapters. Rather, we con- 
sider it important to draw attention to a number of facts. The first 
is this: Yoga constitutes a characteristic dimension of the Indian 
mind, to such a point that wherever Indian religion and culture 
have made their way, we also find a more or less pure form of 
Yoga . 1 In India, Yoga was adopted and valorized by all religious 
movements, whether Hinduist or "heretical.” The various Chris- 
tian or syncretistic Yogas of modern India constitute another proof 
that Indian religious experience finds the yogic methods of "medi- 
tation” and “concentration” a necessity. For, as we have seen, 
Yoga ended by absorbing and incorporating all kinds of spiritual 
and mystical techniques, from the most elementary to the most 
complex. The generic name of yogins designates not onlv saints 
and mystics but also magicians, orgiastics, common fakirs, and 
sorcerers. And each of these tvpes of magico-religious behavior 
corresponds to a particular form of 'l oga. 

To become what it has been for many centuries — that is, a pan- 
Indian corpus of spiritual techniques — Yoga had to meet all the 
deepest needs of the Indian soul. We have seen how it met them. 

1 See Note IX, l. 
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From the beginning, Yoga marked the reaction against meta- 
physical speculation and the excesses of a fossilized ritualism; it 
represented the same tendency tozcard the concrete, toward personal 
experience, that we find again in the popular devotion expressed in 
pujii and bhakti. We always find some form of Yoga whenever the 
goal is experience of the sacred or the attainment of a perfect self- 
mastery, which is itself the first step toward magical mastery of the 
world. It is a fact of considerable significance that the noblest 
mystical experiences, as well as the most daring magical desires, 
are realized through vogic technique, or, more precisely, that Yoga 
can equallv well adapt itself to either path. Several hypotheses 
could account for this. The first would invoke the two spiritual 
traditions that, after numerous tensions and at the end of a long 
synthetic effort, ended by forming Hinduism — the religious tradi- 
tion of the Aryan-speaking Indo-Europeans and the tradition of the 
aborigines (the latter, as we have seen, a complex tradition, in- 
cluding Dravidiun, MCiiida, proto-MCinda, and Harappan ele- 
ments). The Indo-Europeans contributed a patriarchal social 
structure, a pastoral economy, and the cult of the gods of the sky 
and the atmosphere — in a word, the “religion of the Father.” The 
pre-Arvan aborigines already knew agriculture and urbanism (the 
Indus civilization) and. in general, adhered to the “religion of 
the Mother.” Hinduism, as it has existed from the end of the Mid- 
dle Ages, represents the synthesis of these two traditions, but with 
a marked predominance of the aboriginal factors; the contribution 
of the Indo-Europeans underwent a radical Asianization. Hinduism 
represent' the religious victory of the soil. 

Although the magical conception of the world is more accen- 
tuated among the Indo-Europeans, we may hesitate to make them 
the source of the magical tendency present in the Yoga complex 
and to give the entire credit for the mystical tendency to the 
aborigines. In our view, it seems more in agreement with the facts 
to find the Indo-European contribution in the considerable im- 
portance of ritualism and the speculations to which it gave rise, 
and to leave to the aborigines the tendency toward the concrete in 
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religious experience, the need for a mystical devotion to personal 
or local divinities (Istadevata, Gramadevata). In so far as Yoga 
represents a reaction against ritualism and scholastic speculation, 
it adheres to the aboriginal tradition and stands against the Indo- 
European religious heritage. We have, in fact, frequently had 
occasion to stress the resistance to the various forms of Yoga on 
the part of orthodox circles — that is, of the tributaries of the Indo- 
European tradition. As we have pointed out, the absence of the 
Yoga complex from other Indo-European groups confirms the 
supposition that this technique is a creation of the Asian continent, 
of the Indian soil. If we are right in connecting the origins of yogic 
asceticism with the protohistorical religion of the Indus, we may 
justifiably conclude that in it we have an archaic form of mystical 
experience that disappeared everywhere else. For — to repeat — 
Yoga cannot be classed among the countless varieties of primitive 
mysticism to which the term shamanism is commonly applied. 
Yoga is not a technique of ecstasy; on the contrary, it attempts to 
realize absolute concentration in order to attain enstasis. In the 
universal history of mysticism, classic Yoga occupies a place of its 
own, and one that is difficult to define. It represents a living fossil, 
a modality of archaic spirituality that has survived nowhere else. 
(The concept “living fossils” has, of course, been profitably em- 
ployed in various branches of biology — among others, in speleol- 
ogy. Certain forms of life that today flourish in caves belong to a 
fauna long since antiquated. “They are veritable living fossils.” 
writes Father Racovitza, "and often represent very ancient periods 
of life — Tertiary and even Mesozoic ” Thus, caves preserve an 
archaic fauna, of the greatest importance to an understanding of 
the primitive zoomorphic groups that are unfossilizable. It is in this 
sense that we can speak of certain archaic modalities of spintualitv, 
which have remained in existence down to our day, as living fossils; 
they are of all the more interest for the history of the human mind 
because they leave no “documentary" traces, because they are, as 
we should express it, “unfossilizable.”) 

The archaism of Yoga is confirmed once again by its initiatory 
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structure. We have called attention to the yogic symbolism of death 
and rebirth — death to the profane human condition, rebirth to a 
transcendent modality . 2 The yogin undertakes to “reverse” normal 
behavior completely. He subjects himself to a petrified immobility 
of bodv (clsa/ni), rhythmical breathing and arrest of breath ( prana - 
xama), fixation of the psychomental flux ( ekagrata ), immobility of 
thought, the “arrest” and even the “return” of semen. On every 
level of human experience, he does the opposite of what life demands 
that he do. Now, the symbolism of the “opposite” indicates both 
the post-mortem condition and the condition of divinity (we know 
that “left” on earth corresponds to “right” in the beyond, a vessel 
broken here below is equivalent to an unbroken vessel in the world 
of the afterlife and the gods, etc.). The “reversal” of normal be- 
havior sets the vogin outside of life. But he does not stop halfway — - 
death is followed by an initiatory rebirth. The yogin makes for 
himself a “new body,” just as the neophyte in archaic societies is 
thought to obtain a new body through initiation. 

At first sight the rejection of life demanded by Yoga might ap- 
pear terrifving, for it implies more than a funerary symbolism — it 
entaiH experiences that are so many anticipations of death. Does 
not the arduous and complicated process by which the yogin de- 
taches himself from and tinallv eliminates all the contents that be- 
long to the psychophysiological levels of human experience recall 
the process of death'- For, in the Indian view, death represents a 
brutal separation of the Spirit from all psychophysiological ex- 
periences. And, looking more closely, we see that the mystery of 
liberation, the return of the elements (tattra) to prakrti, also signi- 
fies an anticipation of death. As we said , 3 certain yogico-tantric 
e \ e rc i s e s are onlv an “anticipatory visualization” of the decom- 
position and return of elements in the circuit of nature, a process 
normullv set in motion b\ death. Manv of the experiences of the 
world bevond death that are described in the Bardo Thodol, the 
Tibetan Book of the Dead, are in strange correspondence with 
vogico-tantnc exercises m meditation. 

1 See alien, e-. pp. 5 if. .3 Above, p. < 272 . 
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We know now that this anticipatory death is an initiatory death 
— that is, that it is necessarily followed by a rebirth. It is for the 
sake of this rebirth to another mode of being that the yogin sacri- 
fices everything that, on the level of profane existence, seems im- 
portant. It is a sacrifice not only of his “life,” but also of his "per- 
sonality.” In the perspective of profane existence, the sacrifice is 
unintelligible. But we know the answer of Indian philosophy: the 
perspective of profane existence is distorted. And it is so for two 
reasons: on the one hand, desacralized life is suffering and illusion; 
on the other, no final problem can be solved in its perspective Let 
us recall the answer given by Samkhva-Yoga to the problems con- 
cerning the cause and beginning of the pseudo slavery of Spirit in 
the circuit of matter and life. Sarpkhya-Yoga answers: they are 
problems that are insoluble in our present human condition; in 
other words, they are “mysteries” for any intelligence that has not 
been liberated (we should say, for any “fallen” intelligence). He 
who would attain to comprehension of these “mysteries” must 
raise himself to another mode of being, and, to reach it, he must 
"die” to this life and sacrifice the “personality” that has issued 
from temporality, that has been created by history (personality 
being above all memory of our ow n history). The ideal of Yoga, 
the state of jhan-mukti, is to live m an “eternal present,” outside of 
time. “Liberated in life,” the jhan-mukta no longer possesses a 
personal consciousness — that is, a consciousness nourished on his 
own history — but a witnessing consciousness, which is pure lucidity 
and spontaneity. \Ye shall not attempt to describe this paradoxical 
condition; indeed, since it is obtained by “death” to the human con- 
dition and rebirth to a transcendent mode of being, it cannot be 
reduced to our categories. Nevertheless, we will emphasize one 
fact, whose interest is chiefly historical \ oga takes over and con- 
tinues the immemorial symbolism of initiation; in other words, it 
finds its place in a unnersal tradition of the religious history of 
mankind: the tradition that consists in anticipating death in order 
to ensure rebirth in a sanctified life — that is, a life made real by the 
incorporation of the sacred. But India went particularly far on this 
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traditional plane. For Yoga, the initiatory rebirth becomes the 
acquisition of immortality or absolute freedom. It is in the very 
structure of this paradoxical state, which lies outside of profane 
existence, that we must seek the explanation for the coexistence of 
“magic” and “mysticism” in Yoga. Everything depends upon 
what is meant by freedom. 
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[Tor full references, see the List of Works Cited.] 


/, 1 : Sarnkhya Texts and Bibliographies 

The word sarnkhya has been variously interpreted. Richard Garbe ( Die 
Sdmkhya - Ph ilosophie, pp. 131-34) derives it from sarnkhya (“number”) 
and takes it to mean "enumeration,” “investigation,” “analysis” ( U/iter- 
suchung , Pritfung, Unterscheidung, Erwdgung). Hermann Oldenberg (Die 
Lehre der Upanishaden, p. 351, n. 129) inclines to the meaning “examina- 
tion,” "calculation,” “description by enumeration of constituents.” Her- 
mann Jacobi (reviewing the second edition of Garbe ’s book in the G btt- 
ingische gelehrte Anzeigen, CLXXXI [1919], 28) holds that sdmkhya 
means defining a concept by enumerating its content; earlier (reviewing 
the first edition of Garbe’s book, Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, CL\II 
[1S951, 209; “Der Ursprung des Buddhismus aus dem Sankhya-Yoga,” 
especially pp. 47-53 ) he had held that the word refers to investigation of 
the categories of existence. It is not impossible that all these meanings 
were known and accepted in ancient India. However, the meaning “dis- 
crimination,” “discernment,” seems more probable, for the principal aim 
of the philosophy is to dissociate the soul from prakrti (ct also A. B. 
Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the l eda and Upannhads, II, 
535—51 ) . 

The earliest treatise is Isvarakrsna’s Sdmkhya-kdrtkd. f The best edition 
is the one by S. S. Suryanarayana Sdstri, Madras, 1930. There are also a 
number of translations: H. T. Colebrooke, Oxford, 1857; J. Davies, Lon- 
don, 1 S S 1 ; R. Garbe, Leipzig, 1891; X. Smlia, Allahabad, 1915; cf. E. A. 
W’elden, “I Metn delle Sdrhkhya-Kdnkds.”) The date of the work has not 
vet been established. In anv case, it cannot be later than the filth century, 
for the Buddhist monk Paramartha translated it into Chinese in the sixth 
centurv. (Cf. J. Takakusu, “ Sdmkh\akdrikd etudiee a la lumiere de la 
version chinoise.”) S. Radhakrishnan [ Indian P/nloyipny , II, 254— 55) 
holds that the SdmUna-kdnkd was composed c. a.d. 200, whereas S. K. 
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Belvalkar (“ Mathara-vrtti,” p. 168) is inclined to think that the date of 
its composition should be put in the first or second century of our era. 

Whatever the precise date of the Sdrnkhya-kdrika may be, it is certain 
that Isvarakrsna was not the first Sarpkhya “author”; kdnkd 60 says that 
the sage Kapila, mythical founder of the system, imparted the doctrine to 
Asuri, who in turn transmitted it to Paiicasikha, from whom Isvarakrsna 
received it. On Kapila, see Garbe, Die Samkhya-Philosophie, pp. 25-29; 
Jacobi’s 1919 review of Garbe, p. 26; Radhakrishnan, pp. 254 ff.; V. V. 
Sovani, "A Critical Study of the Sankhya System,” pp. 591-92; G. 
Kaviraj , introd. to Javamangala, ed. H. Sarma, p. 2 (Kapila regarded as 
a siddha in alchemical literature). 

Some fragments of Pancasikha’s work have come down to us: Samkhya- 
sutras, 1, 127: VI, 68, etc. On Paiicasikha himself, see: Garbe, “Paiicasikha 
Fragmente”; Keith, The Samkhya System, p. 48; Jacobi, “Sind nach dem 
Saiikhya-Lehrer Paiicasikha die Purusas von Atomgrosse?”; E. W. Hop- 
kins, The Great Epic of India, pp. 142-52. Chinese tradition (Takakusu, 
pp. 25 f. ) makes Paiicasikha the author of the Sastitantra, which isvar- 
akrsna admits hat ing summarized. On this treatise, see F. O. Schrader, 
“Das Sastitantra” ; M. Hariyanna, “ Sasti-tantra and Varsaganya”; 
Keith, pp. 69-74. 

Probably there were several “schools” of Sarpkhya, differing in their 
theistic emphasis and their conception of the soul. Even the late commen- 
tators presort e the tradition of numerous Sarpkhya “schools.” Gunaratna 
(fourteenth century), the commentator on the Saddarsanasamuccaya, 
mentions two schools of Sarpkhya: maulikya (original) and uttara (late). 
The former holds that there is a prakrti ( pradhana ) for each soul {at man ), 
whereas the latter, with the classic Sarpkhya, believes that there is but 
one pradhana for all individual souls (S. Dasgupta, A History of Indian 
Phdosup/n, I, 217; cf. Kalipada Bhattaeharya, “Some Problems of 
Sankhya Philosophy and Sankhya Literature,” p. 515; C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, “Sankhya and Original Buddhism”). Dasgupta (pp. 213-16) 
finds a preclassic Sarpkhya doctrine in Caraka ( but see Jean Filliozat, 
Pa Doctrine classiqtie de la medecme nulienne, p. 166), Otto Strauss in 
Vatsvavana (“Eine alte Formel der Sarpkhya- Yoga-Philosophie bei 
Vatswvana"). On preclassic Sarpkhya, see E. H. Johnston, Early 
Samkhya. 

The earliest commentary on the Samkhya-karikd is the Jayamangald, 
attributed to Sankara (ed. H. Sarma); its date is uncertain, but in any 
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case it is earlier than Vacaspatimisra (cf. Sarma, “Javamangald and the 
Other Commentaries on Sdnkhya-Saptati”) . The work is not of much 
philosophical interest. 

The Sdmkhya-tattva-kautniidi, by Vacaspatimisra (ninth century), 
attained wide circulation and has been one of the most consulted and 
discussed of Samkhya treatises. (Sanskrit text and English translation 
by Ganganatha Jha; German translation by Garbe, “Der Mondschein 
der Sarpkhya-Wahrheit, Vacaspatimisra’s Sdmkhya-tattva-kaumudi” : cf. 
A. Barth, QLuvres, II, 136-37.) There is a gloss on the Sdmkhya-tattva- 
kaumudi by Narayana ( Sdmkhyacandnka ) . 

The recently discovered Mdtharavrtti (available in a not very satis- 
factory edition by Pandit Vishnu Prasad Sarma) has given rise to a series 
of controversies over its priority to another commentary on Isvarakrsna, 
the Gaudapddabhdsya. According to Belvalkar (“ Mdtharavrtti and the 
Date of Isvarakrsna,” p. 172), who discovered the MS, the Mdtharavrtti 
is the Sanskrit commentary translated into Chinese by Paramartha 
between 55 7 and 569, which had previously been regarded as lost. 
Comparison of the Mdtharavrtti with the French version of Paramartha’s 
commentary bv Takakusu (“ Sdmkhyakdrild,” pp. 978-1064) leads 
Belvalkar to believe that they are identical. The same scholar also con- 
siders the Gaudapddabhdsya (eighth century) to be a resume of the 
Mdtharavrtti (which he dates before the sixth century). A. B. Dhruva 
(“Tri\idham Anumanam,” p. 275) puts the Mdtharavrtti even earlier; 
arguing from a passage of the Anuyogadvdira that cites the Mdtharavrtti, 
he maintains that the date of the latter must be put m the second to third 
century, if not in the first century. But his opinion has not been accepted. 

The chronology proposed by Belvalkar for the various commentaries 
on Isvarakrsna, as well as the priority of the Mdtharavrtti over the 
Gaudapddabhdsya, has been disputed: see Behalkar, “ Mdthara-vrtti” \ 
S. S. Survanarayana Sastri, “The Chinese Suvarna-saptati and the 
Mdthara-vrtti”', id., “Mathara and Paramartha” (which brings out the 
differences between the tw r o authors); L'mesha Mirra, “Gaudapddabhdsya 
and Mdtharavrtti” (rejects Belvalkar's thesis that the Gaudapddabhdsya 
is only a resume of the Mdtharavrtti, but places the latter between the 
tenth and thirteenth centuries, which seems improbable); Keith, “The 
Mdthara-Vrtti” (comes to the conclusion that Mathara, Paramartha, and 
Gaudapada all used an earlier commentary, which is no longer extant 1. 

Gaudapada, the commentator on Isvarakrsna, cannot be the same 
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person as the author of the Mandukya-karika ; their philosophies are 
clearly too different. Cf. Amar Xath Ray, “The Mandukya Vpan/sad 
and the Kdrikds of Gaudapada”; B. X. Krishnamurti Sarma, “New Light 
on the Gaudapada-Karikas. The Gaudapddabhdsya was translated into 
English, with a study, by H. H. Wilson (Oxford, 1837; frequently 
reprinted ) . 

The Sdmkhya-pravacana-sutra, traditionally attributed to Kapila, is 
the second important classic treatise of the school. It probably dates from 
the fourteenth century, for neither Gunaratna nor Madhava, in his 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha, refers to it. Several commentaries: Aniruddha 
(fifteenth centurv) wrote the Sdmkhya-sutra-vrtti (ed. Garbe; good 
English translation by the same: Aniruddha s Commentary) . Mahadeva 
(after 1600) composed a gloss ( vrttisdra ), which offers little of interest 
(the principal passages have been translated and edited by Garbe). The 
Sdmlhya-pravacana-bhdsya, by Vijnanabhik.su (sixteenth century), is the 
most important commentary on the Sutras (ed. Garbe, Cambridge 
[Mass.)], 1895; German translation by the same, Leipzig, 1889; partial 
English translation by J. R. Ballantvne, The Sdnkhya Aphorisms of Kapila; 
complete translation by X. Sinha, The Sdmkhya Philosophy). Cf. Udaya 
YIra Shastri, “Antiquity of the Sdhkhya Sutras.” 

The Tattrasamdsa. a brief treatise containing only twenty-two slokas, 
has been attributed to Kapila, although the text is quite late (fourteenth- 
fifteenth century). F. Max Muller ( The S/sc Systems of Indian Philosophy , 
pp. 24-2 f. ) wrongly supposed it the earliest text of the Samkhya litera- 
ture. 

On Samkhya, see also: Garbe, Sdmkhya und Toga. Paul Deussen, D/e 
nachvedische Philosophic der Inder. pp. 408-506'; Strauss, “Zur Geschichte 
des Samkhya’’; Oldenburg, “Zur Geschichte der Samkhva-Philosophie”; 
Keith, Religion and Philosophy , pp. 535-51; Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 
.97-157; Rudhakrishnan. II, 249-853; Haraprasad Shastri, “Chronology 
of Samkhya Literature’’; Abhay Kumar Majumdar, The Sdhkhya Con- 
ception of Personality : Helmuth von Glasenapp, La P/ulosophie mdienne, 
pp. 157 ff , J. A. B. \an Buitenen, “Studies in Samkhva,” I— III. On the 
relations between Samkhya and Buddhism, cf below, pp. 379-81. 

/, -2: Patau jali and the Texts of Classic Toga 

The identity of the two Patan]ulis — the author of the Toga-sutras and 
Patanjah the grammarian — has been accepted by B. Liebich, Garbe, and 
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Dasgupta and denied by J. H. Woods ( The Toga-Svstem of Patanjali, 
pp. xiii-xvii), Jacobi (“The Dates of the Philosophical Sutras of the 
Brahmans,” especially pp. 26-27; “Uber das urspriingliche Yoga- 
system,” especially pp. 583-84; “Uber das Alter der Yogasastra”), 
and Keith ( Samkhxa System, pp. 65-66; “Some Problems of Indian 
Philosophy,” especially p. 433). Dasgupta refutes Woods’ statement 
(p. xv ) that the concept of substance ( dravya ) differed in the two 
Patanjalis. On the contrary, he finds numerous resemblances between the 
Yoga-sutras and the Mahabhasya ; for example, the sphota doctrine, 
although it is a doctrine far from prevalent, appears in both books; both 
begin alike ( Yoga-sutras : atha yoganitsasanam ; and Mahabhasya: atha 
sabddnusasanam) . Dasgupta believes that the first three books of the 
Yoga-sutras were written by Patanjali the grammarian, and dates them 
in the second century b.c. The last book ( IV), he considers a late addi- 
tion. For one thing, it differs in terminology from the three preceding- 
books; for another, it repeats what has already been said. Keith does not 
accept Dasgupta’s interpretation. In his view, the Yoga-sutras are the 
work of a single author, who, in any case, is not the same as the author 
of the Mahabhasya. Jacobi ("Uber das Alter der Yogasastra”), com- 
paring the vocabularies of the two works, concluded that they were not 
the same. Accepting these results, Jacobi and Keith find clear traces of 
anti-Buddhist polemics in Book IV of the Yoga-sutras, whence it would 
follow that Patanjali’s date can hardly be earlier than the fifth century. 
Jacobi had long before shown that if an Indian philosophical text refers to 
Vijhanavada, it is later than the fifth century (“Dates,” pp. 2, 25). Now, 
Yoga-sutras, IV, 16, seems to refer to Vijhanavada. Keith (“Some 
Problems,” p. 433) and J. W. Hauer (“Das IV. Buell des YogasTitra,” 
pp. 132-33) say that the reference is not to an indeterminate Vijhanucada, 
but to the doctrines of Asanga and Vasubandhu. 

Against these critiques, Jvala Prasad (“The Date of the Yoga-sutras”) 
attempts to prove that sutra IV, 16, is not part of Patahjali’s text, since 
it only repeats a line of V visa's commentary ( see enth-eighth century) 
in which he attacks the Vi]hanavadins. Raja Bhoja had long before re- 
marked that this sutra was an interpolation by Vyasa, and hence did not 
comment on it. In addition, Dasgupta and Prasad point out that, even if 
the authors to whom Yoga-sutras, I V, 16, refers are Vijhanavudins, we 
have no reason to believe that the reference is to Vasubandhu or Asanga. 
The text could equally well apply to some earlier idealistic school, such 
as those mentioned in the earliest Upanisads. “For example, the 
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philosophy of such an early work as Aitareya Aranyaka is as good a Yi- 
jnanavada as any other could be. All things of the world are described as 
knowledge ( prajhdnam ) and having their existence only in and through 
knowledge” (Prasad, p. 371 ). However, Louis de la Yallee Poussin has 
repeatedly shown the dependence of the Yoga-sutras on scholastic Bud- 
dhism (cf. ‘‘Notes bouddhiques” and “Le Bouddhisme et le Yoga de 
Patahjali”). See below, Y, l. 

The best-known Sanskrit edition of the Yoga-sutras is that published 
in the Anandasrama Sanskrit Series (No. CXLYII). With the com- 
mentary ( Yoga-bhasya ) by Yeda-Yyasa and the gloss ( Tattvavaisaradi ) 
by Yacaspatimisra, the Yoga-sutras have been translated into English 
by Woods ( The Yoga-System of Patahjali) and by Rama Prasada ( Patah- 
jali’ s Yoga Sutras). Cf. also Hauer, “Eine Ubersetzung der Yoga- 
Merkspriiche des Patahjali”; Jha, The Yoga-Darsana. King Bhoja (be- 
ginning of the eleventh century) wrote a commentary, the Rajamartanda, 
on the Yoga-sutras (edited and translated into English by Rajendralala 
Mitra, The Yoga Aphorisms of Patahjali). Yijnanabhiksu wrote a com- 
mentary on Yyasa’s Yoga-bhasya, the Yogaxdrttika (ed. Ramakrshna 
Sastri and Kesava Sastri), as well as a short treatise on Patahjah’s 
doctrine, the Yogasdra-samgraha (ed. Jha). The Yoga-sutras were the 
subject of yet another commentary, the Maniprabha, by Ramananda 
Sarasvatl (sixteenth century; tr. Woods, ‘‘The Yoga Sutras of Patahjali 
as Illustrated by the Comment Entitled ‘The Jewel’s Lustre’ ”). On the 
other commentaries, cf. Theodor Aufrecht, Catalogus Catalogonim, I, 
4,30. Of all these treatises, the most valuable are those by Yyasa and 
Yijnanabhiksu. Bhoja often contributes interesting interpretations. See 
also P. C. Divanji, ‘‘The Yogayajhavalkxa.” 

On the doctrines and practices of Yoga, see S. Dasgupta, A Studx of 
Patahjali ; id , Yoga as Philosophy and Religion: id., Yoga Philosophy in 
Relation to Other Systems of Indian Thought: id , A History of Indian 
Philosophy (I, 226 ff ) ; Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy (II, 336 ff.); 
Paul Oltramare, L'Histoire des idees theosophiques dans I’ Inde (I, 290 ff., 
300 ff. Hauer, Die Anfange der Yogapraxts ; id., Der Yoga als Heihveg; 
Richard Rocsel, Die psychologtschen Grundlagen der Yogapraxis : Sigurd 
Lindquist, Die Methoden des Yoga: Alain Danielou, Yoga: the Method of 
Re-integration . Jacques Masui, ed.. Yoga, science de I’homme integral. See 
aLo the bibliographies, given below, on Buddhism, tantr?Sm, and Hatha 
Yoga. 
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1,3: On the Materialists 

The best documentation on the subject of the Lokayatas, and a phil- 
osophical refutation of their views, are found in Ch. I of the Sarvadarsana- 
samgraha and in Santarakslta’s Tattvasamgraha, slokas 1S57-64 (with 
Kamalaslla’s commentary, tr. Jha). See also: Giuseppe Tucci, “Linee di 
una storia del materialismo indiano”; Luigi Suali, “Materiaux pour 
servir a l’histoire du materialisme indien”; Muller, Six Systems, pp. 
94-104; Dakshinaranjan Shastri, Chdrvakashashti ; id., A Short History 
of Indian Materialism; R. A. Schermerhorn, “When Did Indian Ma- 
terialism Get Its Distinctive Titles?”; P. J. Abs, “Some Early Bud- 
dhistic Texts in Relation to the Philosophy of Materialism in India”; 
Walter Ruben, “Materialismus im Leben des alten Indien.” 

I, 4 : The Self and Psychomental Experience 

By its own nature ( svabhava ), Spirit is eternal ( nitya ) , pure ( suddha ), 
illuminated ( buddha ), and free ( mukta ), says Sdmkhya-sUtras, 1, 19. And 
Vijnanabhiksu, commenting on the passage, attempts to prove that the 
“relation” between Spirit and mental experience is illusory. Another 
passage ( Samkhya-sutras, I, 58) adds that all the qualities attributed to 
Spirit (e.g., the faculty of comprehension, of will, etc.) are merely 
“verbal expressions,” for they do not correspond to the reality ( tattva ). 
It is in this sense that we must understand Samkhya-sutras, III, 56, where 
Spirit is declared to be “omnipotent” ( sarvavit , sarvakanta). Aniruddha, 
commenting on Samkhya-sutras, I, 97, explains that intelligence ( buddhi ), 
individuality (ahamkdra), and the senses ( indriyani ) form an “empirical 
soul” (Jiva), a “vital soul,” capable of acting, but that the fiva must not 
be confused with the purusa. The same distinction is made by Sankara, 
who postulates the existence of a “supreme soul” and of an empirical 
soul ( jhatman ). Another passage ( Samkhya-sutras , I, 160) declares that 
Spirit is of such a nature that we cannot say of it either that it is bound 
or that it is liberated ( v\drrtta-uhha-yarupah ); at least, this is what 
Vijnanabhiksu takes the words to mean. See also N'arendra. commenting 
on Tattz'dsainasa, 4; Samkhya-sutras, I, 96; 1, 106; I, 1 62\ III, 41, etc., 
and especially Yyasa and Yacaspatimisra ad Tcga-sutras. I, 4, .3; III. ,‘U; 
1Y, -22. On purusa in preclassic Samkhya, see Johnston, Early Samkhya, 
pp. 52 ff. 
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7, 5: The Three Gunas 

There are many passages on the gunas in all the Samkhya and Yoga 
treatises and commentaries. We shall select a few: Isvarakrsna, Kdrikd, 
II, 16, with the commentaries by Mathara, Gaudapada, and Vacaspati- 
misra; Yoga-sutras, II, 15; II, 19 (Vyasa’s and Vacaspatimisra’s eluci- 
dations are important); IV, 13; IV, 32; Vacaspatimisra, Tattvavaisdradi, 
I, 16, etc. Emile Senart (“Rajas et la theorie indienne des troi s gunas’’) 
has attempted to explain the appearance of the gunas in Indian thought by 
much earlier, post-Vedic intuitions. Victor Henry (“Physique vedique”) 
reduces the earliest speculations on the gunas to the following schema: 
(mild) heat — * (intense) heat — > suffering — > asceticism. In a more 
recent study (“La Theorie des gunas et la Chandogya Upanisad”), Senart 
resumes and completes his researches into the prehistory of the gunas. 
Analyzing a passage from the Chandogya Upanisad (VI, 2-4), he thus 
summarizes the L’panisadic conception of the constitution of the world: 
“Three cosmic elements combining in variable proportions to constitute 
the substance of the sensible world: tejas, dpas, anna” (p. 286'). . . . 
“Three stages among which Vedic phraseology divides the perceptible 
universe. Tejas, to which a reddish luminosity ( rohita ) is attributed, the 
upases, white in color ( sukla ), anna, which is black ( krsna ), undoubtedly 
correspond to the upper region of the sun, the region of clouds, with its 
more tempered brightness, and the terrestrial region, with no luminosity 
of its own, which produces vegetation” (p. 287). Jean Przyluski (“La 
rheorie des Guna ”) finds analogies with the Iranian triad and believes 
that he can trace Semitic influences in the concept of the three gunas. An 
excellent exposition and a penetrating philosophical interpretation in 
Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy, I, 243 ff.; id.. Yoga Philosophy, 
pp. 70-111. Cf. also Garbe, Samkhya-Phtlnsophie, pp. 209-20; Rad- 
hakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, II, 2 63-65; Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 
119 ff, etc. On the history of the theory of the gunas in preclassic India, 
Johnston, Early Samkhya, pp. 25-41, should now be consulted. 


I, 6: Logic and Theory of Knoze ledge in Samkhya-Toga 

Samkhya s logic arid theory ot knowledge are as summary as its con- 
tribution to cosmology is important and original. Although recognizing 
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the need for a canon founding the validity of knowledge, Samkhva and 
Yoga gave a secondary place to speculations on the syllogism (elaborated 
by Xvaya) or to the “evidence in itself” of perception (a theory cherished 
bv the Mimarnsa school), and generally neglected the penetrating 
epistemological analyses inaugurated by the Buddhist philosophers. On 
Indian logic, see Satis Chandra Yidyabhusana, History of Indian Logic; 
Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism, S. Sugiura, Hindu Logic; Hakuju Ui, 
The Vaisesika Philosophy ; Barend Faddegon, The Vaises/ka-Sxstem ; Fyodor 
Ippolitovich Stcherbatskv, Erkenntnistheorie und Logik nach der Lehre der 
spateren Buddhisten; id., Buddhist Logic; Tucci, Pre-Dihndga. See also 
the bibliographical notes by La Vallee Poussin on recent publications in 
MCB, I ( 1931— 32), 415-16. 

Yvasa (seventh century) and Yijnanabhiksu (sixteenth century) grant 
a certain importance to logical problems, but it cannot be compared with 
the interest they show in metaphysics and psychology. Yyasa ( bhiisya 
ad Toga-sTitras, III, 52) outlines an analysis of time: for him, as for the 
Buddhist logicians, the real is only the instant, the “moment”: neither 
the succession of moments nor the arbitrary division of time into hours, 
days, fortnights, etc., possesses objective reality: they are mental con- 
structions. This interpretation of Yyasa’s was probably inspired by the 
Buddhist philosophers, especially by Yasubandhu (cf. Stcherbatskv, The 
Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 43). 

As in all other Indian systems, at the base of Samkhva- Yoga logic 
stands the definition of pramana, “proof,” “mode of cognition” — in 
other words, the instruments that ensure the validity of a cognition. 
Isvarakrsna repeats: “Perception Tdrstam, pratyaksal, inference jmu- 
manjj, and accurate testimony japtd vacanam j are the three proofs” 
(Sdmkhya-kdnka, 4 ). Perception is “knowledge through the senses” 
(ibid., 5). Yacaspatimisra, interpreting this passage, adds that perception 
is the result of a mental process ( buddlu ) in which sattva predominates, 
which is obtained by attaching the percepti\e sense to the object. In 
other words, perception is a sense activity, oriented toward objects, 
molded bv them, and presenting their forms to the intellect ( buddlu ). 

There is an identical definition in the Samkhya-sutras (I, S9';: "Prat- 
yaksa is the knowledge that results from attachment (to objects) and 
represents their form.” Yijnanabhiksu (ad ibid. ) adds: it is a “know ledge, 
a sort of modification of the intellect, which directs itself toward the 
object with which it is in relation." But the purusa is not influenced by 
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this "modification” of the buddhi. Cf. also Woods, "La The'orie de la 
connaissance dans le systeme du Yoga.” 

To sum up, it is clear that by "perception” Samkhya and Yoga under- 
stand a psvchomental activity oriented toward objects, the latter existing 
as such and being regarded as neither sensations nor moments nor il- 
lusions. It is easy to understand why, with such premises, Samkhya paid 
little attention to problems of perception, since it affirmed the validity 
of a datum obtained by direct intuition of external reality. 

Inference or reasoning ( anumdna ) corresponds to the theory of the 
Xyaya school, and Sarpkhya contributed nothing to its development. 
Buddhist influence does not appear here. It is a theory of inference in 
which perception is also implied ( Tattva-kaumudi, 34). Isvarakrsna gives 
the following definition ( Samkhya-karikd, 6): “Inference is founded on 
the major term and on the minor term and is of three kinds” — a definition 
that is unintelligible without commentaries. But if the formula is so 
summary, that is because it refers to a universally known and uni- 
versally accepted truth. Only the Carvaka materialists denied anumdna 
as proof ( pramdna ), for the reason that the middle term ( vydpti , “perma- 
nent concomitance”) is itself a truth requiring justification by inference, 
and thus a vicious circle is set up. 

Inference is of three kinds: ( 1 ) a priori ( purvavat ), when the effect is 
inferred from the cause (rain is inferred from the presence of clouds); 
(2) a posteriori ( sesavat ), when the cause is inferred from the effect 
(rain is inferred from the flooded condition of the river); (3) sdmdnya- 
tudrsta, when the inference is from the general to the general (Va- 
caspatimisra, Tattva-kaumudi, 35). Yijnanabhiksu (ad Sdmkhya-sutras, 
I, 135) gives an example of this last variety of inference: the existence 
of the gunas is inferred from the existence of the niahat. For Samkhya, 
inference serves to prove the existence of principles ( tattva ) and is 
implied in the whole cosmic fabric that we have briefly described above 
(pp. 21 ff. ). One of the special characteristics of the system, the plurality 
cf souls, is likewise justified by inference. Samkhya sets out from a truth 
universally accepted in India — that there have been men who have 
achieved liberation through knowledge, particularly the sages (Kapila, 
Asuri, etc.) and the rsis. If there had been but one universal soul, the 
first human being who liberated himself from the illusion of phenomena 
would inevitably have brought about the liberation of all souls, and there 
would be neither existence nor suffering in the universe today. 
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I, 7 : Samkhya and the Critique of the Existence of God 

The arguments raised by the Samkhya writers against the existence of 
God are rather feeble (as are Patahjali’s and Vyasa’s contrary “proofs” 
to demonstrate the existence of Isvara). There is no proof of the existence 
of God, says Samkhya-sutras, I, 92. God cannot exist, because he would 
necessarily be either free or bound (ibid., I, 93). A bound spirit could 
not be God, for he would be under the domination of karma; on the other 
hand, a free spirit could not be the Creator, for, being absolutely de- 
tached from matter, he could not have perceptions, nor desire for any 
kind of activity, and, finally, he would have no way of influencing matter 
(Aniruddha, ad ibid.). This argument is directed against the Xyaya 
school, for Aniruddha (ad ibid.. Ill, 57) writes: “If God is conceived 
as a spirit accepted by us, we have nothing to object against his existence; 
but there is no proof of a God such as the Xvaya philosophy conceives 
him to be.” Again in the Samkhya-sutras, we read (V, 1 0—1 1 ): “There is 
no proof of the existence of an eternal Isvara; for to deduce his existence 
is impossible, a middle term Yvyapti} being lacking.” This “middle 
term” should connect the creation and the Creator. But the creation is 
explained by prakrti ; hence the intervention of an exterior agent is un- 
necessary. Furthermore, the Samkhya writers add, tradition itself, hav- 
ing its foundation in the Vedic revelation, speaks of prakrti as the sole 
principle of the creation. 

The same arguments are found in Yacaspatimisra (commentary on 
Sdmkhya-kdrikd, 57). However, the Sdmkhya-kdrikd nowhere explicitly 
criticizes the existence of God. Isvarakrsna’s atheism is less pronounced 
than that of the Samkhya-sutras : as Sastri puts it (p. xxix of the introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Sdmkhya-kdrikd), “ Isvarakrsna was less con- 
cerned to deny the existence of God than to try to do without him.” In 
any case, a “theistic” Samkhya developed from the Svetasvatara Upanisad 
and was popularized by the Bhagavad Gita (see below, pp. 394-95). 

Cf. also Garbe, Sdmkhya-Philosophie, pp. 191-95: id., Samkhya und 
Toga, p. 17; Dasgupta, Toga Philosophy, pp. 231-58; Tucci, “Linee di 
una storia,” pp. 42 ff. 

I, S: Samkhya and Buddhism 

There is an extensive bibliography on the relations between Samkhya, 
Yoga, and Buddhism. We shall not repeat it here. (For the earlier 
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publications, see Garbe’s introduction to his translation of Aniruddha’s 
Samkhya-sutra-vrtti, pp. i — ii; the introduction is based on an earlier 
study, “Der Mondschein der Samkhva-Wahrheit.”) In any case, the 
problem has two distinct aspects: the influence of Samkhya on Buddhism 
and the influence of Yoga on Buddhism. If certain Indianists deny that 
Samkhya played a part in the philosophical formation of the Buddha or 
of primitive Buddhism, the majority of scholars nevertheless regard the 
influence of Yoga techniques as incontestable (see below, pp. 397-98). 

Max Muller and Oldenberg were the first to reject the tradition — • 
until then generally accepted — that Buddhism derives from Samkhya. 
Garbe (in the study mentioned above and in Samkhya-Philosophie , pp. 
3-5) attempts to justify the tradition by indicating the eight points 
common to Samkhya and Buddhism, among which he stresses the fol- 
lowing: both Buddhism and Samkhya are “enumerative philosophies” — 
that is, they make exaggerated use of classifications, enumeration, and 
schemata: both are pessimistic, antisacrificial, and antiascetic; both hold 
that Spirit must not be confused with psychomental experience; both 
regard liberation as the supreme goal of man. Garbe thinks that Samkhya 
cannot have borrowed all its ideas and all its schemata from Buddhism, 
for it is difficult to imagine the creator of a philosophical system borrow- 
ing his elements from a religion that leaves all the important questions 
unsolved (for primitne Buddhism refused to discuss final problems, 
as unnecessary to the salvation of the soul). 

Jacobi ("Der Ursprung des Buddhismus aus dem Sankhva-Yoga”) 
accepts Garbe’s conclusions and gi\es them added support by bringing- 
out the intimate relations between the nulana s and the “categories” of 
Samkhya and calling fresh attention to the fact that Asvaghosa, in the 
Buddhacanta , calls Buddha’s first teacher, Aracla (Pali, Alara), “a 
partisan of Sanikhya” { p. 55). Jacobi is of the opinion that Asvaghosa’s 
testimony represents a genuine historical tradition (p. 57). He returns 
to the subject m his study, “Lber das \ erhaltnis der buddhistischcn 
Philosophic zu Sankhva-Yoga und die Bedeutung des Nidanas,” in 
which he makes his opinion explicit: “Buddhism appears not as a copv 
hut as a personal reinterpretation of Sartikhya; the latter was not the 
model after which Buddhism was constructed, but rather the soil on 
which it grew (p. l). On Samkhya as presented bv Asvaghosa (who 
lived let us not forget — several centuries before Isvarakrsna! ) , see 
Johnston, The Buddhacanta, I, hifF., 16'6'ff.; id.. Early Samkhya, pp. 
35 if., 54 ff. 
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Oldenberg, who in his Buddha had denied Samkhya influence on 
Buddhism, criticizes Jacobi's statements (“Buddhistischen Studien,” p. 
693) and questions whether the Buddha, though steeped in Yoga 
ascetic practices, had also adopted the ideas of Sarpkhya. He returns to 
the subject at greater length in his Die Lehre der Upanishaden, pp. 178- 
223, and in “Zur Geschichte der Sarpkhya- Philosophie.” As La Yallee 
Poussin has said, Oldenberg gradually convinced himself of the influence 
of Samkhya on Buddhism. This view is shared by Richard Pischel ( Leben 
und Lehre des Buddha, pp. 65 ff). Cf. also: F. Lipsius, Die Samkhya 
Philosophic als Vorlduferin des Buddhismus, pp. 106-14; Tucci, II Bud- 
dhismo, pp. 58 ff. 

Keith ( Samkhya System, pp. 23-33; cf. Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 38-43) 
chooses the middle road: “The only conclusion that can be drawn from 
the evidence is that some of the conceptions of Buddhism are very closely 
allied to those of the Sarpkhya” ( Samkhya System, p. 29). Among the 
ideas common to Sarpkhya and Buddhism, Keith includes the conception 
of the samskaras, the conception of causality, the correspondence between 
the four truths of the Buddha and the four stages of the doctrine of de- 
liverance in Samkhya-Yoga, the similarity between the experience of 
"liberation” in Buddhism and Samkhya, etc. But he also finds numerous 
differences between the two systems. “It is, therefore, legitimate to con- 
clude that the classical Samkhya was not the source of Buddhism, and 
that any influence exercised on Buddhism by Sarpkhya must have come 
from a system more akin to that of the Epic, unless we prefer the view 
that the influence should be regarded as coining from an earlier form of 
doctrine, which may be regarded as the common source of Buddhism and 
the Sarpkhya of the Epic” (ibid., p. 31 ). “The proof of Sarpkhya in- 
fluence is obviously indirect, and not in itself complete” ( Buddhist 
Philosophy, p. 42). 

See also Eugen Hultzsch, “Sarpkhya und Yoga in Sisupalayadha”; 
Walter Liebenthal, Satkana in der Darstel/ung seiner buddhistischen 
Gegner; Hauer, Das Lanhavatara-Siitra und das Samkhya. S. C. Yidya- 
bhusana, "Sarpkhya Philosophy in the Land of the Lamas.” 

/, 9: Samkhya’ s Critique of Buddhism 
Sarpkhya realism necessarily rejected the idealism and relativism of the 
medieval Buddhist schools. In late Sarpkhya texts there are polemics 
with the Buddhist idealists. We shall examine the most important of 
them. 
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In discussing the reality of the external world, Yacaspatimisra writes 
( Tattvavaisaradi , I, 3): “Certainly, mother-of-pearl as such \j-Mrupa} 
remains the same whether the perception that refers to it is valid or false” 
— that is, whether one perceives it (rightly) as mother-of-pearl or 
(wrongly) as silver. For his part, the author of the Samkhya-sutras 
categorically states (I, 42): “(The world) is not a mere idea (since we 
have) direct apprehension of reality” ( na vijhdnamdtram bdhypratiteh) . 
Commenting on this passage, Aniruddha explains the objectivity of the 
world (jagat) as follows: if it were a mere idea ( vijhdna ) — as the Bud- 
dhists maintain — we should not have the experience (pratxara) that 
“this is a pot” but that “I am a pot” ( aham ghatah iti pratyaya suit, na tu 
avam ghatah iti). If the opponent objects: the experience “this is a pot,” 
although possessing the appearance of objective reality, is due to a 
"specific impression” ( vasanavisesa ), Aniruddha replies that these 
specific impressions must have had previous impressions that determined 
them: in which case, a substratum behind impressions is always accepted 
(for otherwise there would be a regresstis ad infinitum), and this sub- 
stratum can only be external reality. On the other hand, if the same 
Buddhist opponent objects that “the external object cannot exist, since 
a zJwle yivayavin) 1 distinct from its parts ^arayavaj does not exist; the 
parts and the zvhole being one farznazavayavinorekatvan, for they are 
perceiced as one [ekatvaprat itelPf ’ — the answer is that “the whole” 
often moves at the same time as the “parts” (a tree during a storm), 
but it sometimes happens that only the “parts” move, without the 
“whole” (the tree in a slight breeze). 

However, certain idealists ( the Siinvac ada Buddhists, who postulate 
emptiness as the final substratum of realm ) raise a new objection: 
“Since a knowledge without objects is impossible ~ntrv/Mixas\a jhdnasxa 
adarsufiat~. knowledge cannot exist, if objects do not exist.” To this 
Yijfunabhiksu replies (ad Sumkhya-sut ras , 1, 43): “From the non- 
existence of the external world there would result only emptiness, not 
thought ~Jarhi biUnabhdve sunyameva prasajjeta, na tu vijhdnamapi 
Why: Because the nonexistence of the external world equallv implies 
the nonexistence of thought; and one can establish by induction uinuman- 
asamhhdi\it~_ that, like the intuition of external reality, the intuition of 
thought is dec oicl of an object ~jiz\istuz'isaxa~_ ” 

Yijnanabhiksu, in his commentary on Samkh\a-sutras, 1, 4.5, finds 
another refutation for the Sunyavadas, who postulate emptiness as the 
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Grand of existence. Those who say that “existence as such is perishable” 
declare a merely ignorant opinion. For “simple substances” cannot be 
destroyed, since no destroying causes exist. Only “compound substances” 
can be destroyed. Furthermore, it must be observed that time does not 
enter in as the destructive agent of external objects. To say, for example, 
“The jug no longer exists,” is to record the new conditions in which 
that object now is. But Vynanabhiksu does not end his paragraph before 
raising a final objection: “If you admit that a proof of the existence of 
emptiness exists, then, by that very proof, emptiness is excluded; if 
you do not admit it, then, in the absence of proofs, emptiness is not 
proved; if you say that emptiness affirms itself, this would imply that it 
possesses intelligence, and so on.” Another refutation of emptiness by 
Vijhanabhiksu is eschatological: emptiness cannot be the goal of the 
soul, because the liberation ( mohsa ) for which the soul languishes is a 
real thing. 

To summarize, the Samkhya arguments against the Buddhists protest 
( 1 ) against the doctrine of “moments” ( ksana ), in the name of recogni- 
tion of objects previously perceived; ( 2 ) against idealism, because of the 
perception of objects; (s) against emptiness ( Sunyavdda ), by reductio ad 
absurdum. 

Samkhya realism was criticized both by Sankara ( Brahmd-sutras, 
II, 11, 1-10) and by the various idealistic schools (cf., for example, 
Vasubandhu’s Vijhaptimdtratdsiddiu, tr. La Valle'e Poussin, I, 23-36). 

II, 1 : The Obstacles to Concentration 

The nine obstacles to concentration are listed in Toga-sutras, I, 30 
Vyasa explains them as follows: (l) vyadhi (sickness) is disturbance of 
the physical equilibrium; (2) stydna (languor) is lack of mental dis- 
position for work; (3) samsaya (indecision) is thought debating between 
the two sides of a problem: “it may be thus or thus”; ( !■) pramdda 
(heedlessness, insensibility) is the lack of initiative that prevents 
samudhi; (5) alasya (softness) is inertia of mind and body owing to 
“heaviness” ( guratvat ); (6) avirati (sensuality! is the desire aroused 
when sensorv offiects possess the mind; (7) hhrdnti dariana (false, 111 - 
\alid notion) is false knowledge. ( 3 } atablidabhumikatza (inabilitv to see 
reality because of psychomental mobility); (9', anarasthitattia (in- 
stability), which cannot maintain a continuity of thought, because the 
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mind has not attained to ekdgrata. Additional obstacles are pain ( duhkha ), 
despair (ddurmanasya) , etc. ( Toga-sutras , I, 31 ). “To prevent them, 
become accustomed to truth” (ibid., I, 32). Similarly, by cultivating 
universal friendliness ( maitri ), compassion ( karuna ), content ( muditd ), 
and showing indifference to happiness, to unhappiness, to virtue or 
vices, one purifies the mind (ibid., I, 33). All this belongs to the common 
property of Indian ethics, and illustrations of it can be found in the 
literature of orthodoxy as well as in sectarian and popular literature. 

II, 2: On the Asanas 

The technical term asana is not among the oldest. It does not occur in 
the earliest Upanisads (it is first mentioned in Svetdsvatara Upanisad, 
II, 10). It occurs in the Rhagavad Gita, where it has the same meaning 
as in the Ksurikd Upanisad, and in the Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa 
(first century a.d. ); cf. Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanishads, pp. 
387-88; Hopkins, “Yoga-Technique in the Great Epic,” p. 348. There 
are numerous references to the asanas in the Sdnti Parva of the Ma- 
hdbharata, chs. 237, 241, 317. But there is no doubt about the antiquity 
of the practice; the Vedic texts sometimes refer to the yogic posture 
(cf. Hauer, Die Anfange der Togapraxis, pp. 21-31), and a number of 
the seals found at Mohenjo-daro represent divinities in the asana posi- 
tion (see above, pp. 229 if.). Among the yogic Upanisads that discuss 
asanas at length, we shall mention the Trisikhibrdhmana Upanisad, 34-52. 
The Hatha-yogic Gheranda Samhitd describes thirty-two asanas; the 
Hathayogapradip/ka defines fifteen, and the Siva Samhitd eighty-four. 
For Hatha Yoga, the postures have a very marked magical value; for 
example, padmasana cures any kind of sickness ( Gheranda Samhitd, II, 
8), muktasana and vajrdsana confer “miraculous powers” (ibid., II, 
11-12). mrtdsana calms mental agitation (ibid., II, 19), bhujangasana 
awakens the kundalini (ibid., II, 42-43), etc. There are asanas that 
“conquer death,” a cliche common in Hatha-yogic texts. Cf. Theos 
Bernard, Hatha Toga. 

On asana in the Pali canon, cf. The Togdvacara's Manual of Indian 
Mysticism, ed. T. \\ . Rhys Davids ( tr. F . L. Woodward under the title 
Manual of a Mystic), p. 1, n. 2. 

Cf. also Arthur Avalon, The Serpent Power, passim; Roesel, Die 
psychologischtn Grundlagen, pp. 16-23. 
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II, 3: On Togic Concentration 

The first explicit reference in the Upanisads: Kathaka Upanisad, VI, ] l. 
The relevant passages in the Mahabhdrata have been pointed out and 
discussed by Hopkins, “Yoga-Technique,” pp. 351 ff. On the five 
dhdrands in Jainism, cf. Garbe, Samkhya und Toga, pp. 39 ffi The prin- 
cipal passages in the Yoga-sutras, with the commentaries on them, are 
reproduced and analyzed by Lindquist, Die Methoden des Toga, pp. lot ff 
• — but it must be borne in mind that Lindquist reduces yogic meditation 
and concentration to various forms of self-hynotism. 

For a personal experience of yogic concentration, see Bernard, Hatha 
Toga. Cf. also Filliozat’s pertinent observations, “Sur la ‘concentration 
oculaire’ dans le Yoga,” and Olivier Lacombe, “Sur le Yoga indien.” 


II, 4: Samadhi 

On the meaning of samadhi in the didactic portions of the Mahabhdrata , 
cf. Hopkins, “Yoga-Technique,” pp. 33 7 ff. 

The important passages from the Yoga-sutras (especially I, 41-46), 
with the commentaries by Vyasa, Yacaspatimisra, and Bhoja, are con- 
veniently reproduced and analyzed in Lindquist, Die Methoden des Toga, 
pp. 118 ff, 144 ff 

On the identity of the terms samadhi = samdpatti, see especially Vyasa, 
ad Yoga-sutras, I, 43-44, and Yacaspatimisra, ad I, 44-43. 

On the parallelism between the four Buddhist dhydnas and the four 
varieties of samprajnata samadhi, cf. Senart, “Bouddhisme et Yoga,” 
pp. 349 ff; La Vallee Poussin, “Le Bouddhisme et le Yoga de Patanjali,” 
pp. 229-30. “Shall we raise the question: on which side, Yoga or Bud- 
dhism, were these common concepts and common doctrines first elab- 
orated? Probability verging on certainty speaks for Yoga" (Oldenberg 
quoted by La Vallee Poussin, p. 230 ). See also below, pp. 3 97 ff 

II, 5: The Siddhis, “Miraculous Pozcers” 

The classic Yoga texts are assembled in Lindquist, Die Methoden des 
Toga, pp. 1 69-32. id., Siddhi and Abhihhd, in which he anahzes the 
Buddhist documents, especially Buddhaghosa's J isiiddhimagga. Good 
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bibliography of the sources for the abhijnas in Etienne Lamotte, Le 
Traite de la Grande Vertu de sagesse de Ndgarjuna ( A Iahdprajhdpdramitdsds - 
tra), I, 329, n. 1. 

On the siddhis in Hatha-yogic literature, see, for example, Siva 
Samhitd, III, 41 ff. On the siddhis in tantrism and in yogic folklore, see 
above, pp. 312 ff. Cf. also the legends of Siddhas, pp. 303 ff. 

Ill, 1 : The Vratyas and the Ecstatics of Vedic Times 

The problem of the vratyas has been exhaustively treated by Moriz 
Winternitz, “Die Vratyas,” and especially by Hauer, Der Vrdtya. On 
the kesin of Rg-Veda, X, 136, cf. Hauer, Die Anf tinge der Togapraxis, pp. 
169 ff.; id., Vrdtya, pp. 324 ff. 

On asceticism and the literature of the sramanas, see La Vallee Pous- 
sin’s bibliographical indications in his Indo-Europeens et Indo-Iraniens, 
pp. 290 ff, 378 ff. There is an abundance of material on popular religion 
during the Vedic period in Ernst Arbman, Rudra, especially pp. 64 ff. On 
initiatory and ecstatic “male societies,” see Stig Wikander’s studies, 
Der arische Mdnnerbund and Vdyu. On the shamanistic elements, cf. 
Ruben, “Schamanismus im alten Indien,” and M. Eliade, Le Cha- 
manisme, pp. 362-88. 


Ill, 2: The Five Breaths 

The fi\e “breaths” are the prana, the apdna, the samd/ia, the udana, and 
the vydna. Arthur H. Ewing (“The Hindu Conception of the Functions 
of Breath”) has made an exhaustive collection of references to them in 
Vedic literature. The gist of his conclusions is as follows: the prana is 
the breath that moves upward from the umbilicus or the heart, and in- 
cludes both inhalation and exhalation; apdna is a term with several mean- 
ings: the breath of the anus and the scrotum, of the large intestine, of 
the umbilicus; the vydna is the breath that penetrates all the limbs; the 
udana includes both eructation and the breath that carries the soul 
toward the head in the state of samddhi or of death, the samdna is the 
breath localized in the abdomen and is credited with ensuring digestion. 

According to G. \V. Brown ( “Prana and Apana” ), prana is the thoracic 
breath, apdna the abdominal. Filliozat i La Do. tr;ne e/as.aque, pp. 142 ff ) 
rejects Ewing’s conclusions in part: even m the Rg-Vcda, the prana is 
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already the breath of the upper part of the body, the apana that of the 
lower, “and the connection between them is the vydna, which circulates 
in the middle of the body” (p. 148). In any case, nothing justifies our 
translating prana and apana by “exhalation” and “inhalation,” for the 
texts refer to the prana and apana “within the womb,” to the role of the 
prana in the development of the embryo (e.g., Atharva Veda, XI, 4, 14 ). 
“Now, of all conceivable organic breaths, the only ones that cannot 
possibly be involved in the case of the embryo are inhalation and exhala- 
tion” (Filliozat, p. 147). We must always bear in mind the homology 
breath = cosmic wind, documented from Yedic times (cf. Rg-Veda, X, 
90, 13: wind was born from the breath of the cosmic man: Atharva Veda, 
XI, 4, 15: “the wind is called breath,” etc.; cf. Filliozat, pp. 50 ff.). 
"Since the cosmic man’s prana or breath in general is wind, it is an inner 
breath, for it is inside the universe, the body of the cosmic giant, that the 
wind circulates” (ibid., p. 147). The inner breath is also known to 
Chinese traditions; see above, pp. 60 IT For the Indo-Iranian mythology 
of the cosmic wind-breath, cf. Wikander, Vayu, pp. 84 ff. and passim. 

Ill , 3: Tapas and the DIksa 

See Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, pp. 397 ff. ; Alfred Hillebrandt, 
Vedische M\thologie, 1, 483 ff; Hermann Gimtert, Der arische IVelt- 
komg mid Heiland, pp. 31-7 ff; Hauer, Die Anfdnge der Togaprans, pp. 
55 ff. ; Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, I, 300 ff ; Svlvain 
Levi, La Doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brdhmanas, pp. 103 ff. Cf. also 
Eliade, Chamanisme, pp. 369 ff. According to Barth, “nothing prows 
that the ceremony ~of the diksiij really goes back to the time of the 
Hymns . . . we shall search them in vain for either diksd, or dilsita, 
or any equivalent term, or for specific allusions to anything of the kind”; 
see also La Yallee Poussin, Indo-Europeens, pp. 36S ff However, the 
conception is archaic: it is difficult to see why it should not have been 
known to the Yedic Indians, since the mythology and the technique of 
sweating — which, moreover, are found everywhere — are documented 
among the Germans, the Scythians, and the Iranians. 

Ill, f : Ilinduization of Autochthonous Religion 

The assimilation of aboriginal gods is a process that is still going on. 
We shall confine ourselves to citing a few observations recorded bv In- 
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dian folklorists, especially Sarat Chandra Mitra, for the literature on 
the subject is immense. The “conversion” to Hinduism is, however, 
more superficial than otherwise; there is always a residue of elements 
betraying the “primitive” character of new gods or new' cults. Thus, for 
example, when the original tribes w'ere converted, they accepted the 
Hindu divinities (for the most part, female divinities) but did not employ 
Brahmans to perform the rituals; see Mitra, “On the Conversion of 
Tribes into Castes in North Bihar,” on an Oraon tribe adoring the god- 
dess Bhagavatl under an old tree; id., “On the Cult of the Jujube Tree,” 
on the vegetation demon Itokumara, the ceremonies of whose worship 
are performed only by unmarried girls, without the participation of 
Brahmans. 

There are cases, too, in which Hindu temples, built on sites formerly 
consecrated to pre-Aryan cults, are served by priests toko are pariahs; 
it was the sacredness of the site that counted (a well-known phenomenon 
in the history of religions; see our Traiie, pp. 177 ff., on the continuity 
of sacred sites). During the festival of the Mother-Goddess (Ammal or 
Attal), which continues for sixteen days, a pariah is kept and fed in the 
temple as the fiance of the Goddess. A pariah ties the tali around the 
neck of Egattala, tutelary goddess of Madras. In the province of Mysore, 
a Holiva is regarded as the priest of the local goddess, and the pariah 
chief of the village as the master of the village ( Gustav Oppert, On the 
Original Inhabitants of Bharatavarsa or India, p. 52). Elsewhere, too, 
pariahs rather than Brahmans perform the ritual of the Goddess (ef. 
William Crooke, An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folk-lore of 
Northern India, I, 47). The pariahs belong to pre-Arvan tribes; they 
know the secrets of the Goddess; they represent the “masters of primor- 
dial sacrulity.” 

E\en when the aboriginal tribes are dogmatically and juridically in- 
corporated into Hinduism, having assimilated the Bruhmanic mythology, 
the caste system, etc., they usually do without the services of Brahmans. 
Like the ancient autochthonous divinities, the ancient religious ceremonies 
survive, but under different names and sometimes with a changed mean- 
ing. The tribes still venerate the sacred places — a tree, a lake, a spring, 
a cave — haunted by their tutelary divinities. In order to assimilate them, 
Hinduism identified these tutelary divinities with the many manifesta- 
tions ot Siva or Kali (Durga); as for the ancient cult sites, they were 
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validated bv episodes from Hindu mythology. An example is the goddess 
Kalijai, who is the tutelary divinity of Lake Chilka (Orissa), and whose 
aboriginal structure is further confirmed by the fact that fowls are sacri- 
ficed to her; cf. S. C. Mitra, “The Cult of the Lake-Goddess of Orissa.” 
See also Nanimadhab Chaudhuri, “Rudra-Siva — as an Agricultural 
Deity” (the cult of Siva among semi-Hinduized tribes, pp. 185 ff. ); 
Mitra, “Notes on Tree-Cults in the District of Patna in South Bihar”; 
id., “On the Worship of the Pipal Tree in North Bihar.” The cult of the 
pipal is treated in an immense literature; for references in the epic and 
the Puranas, cf. J. J. Meyer, Trilogie altindischer Mdchte und Feste der 
Vegetation, II, 132-34; for the earliest period, cf. Chaudhuri, “A Pre- 
historic Tree Cult.” 

The goddess Durga-KalT, who was to play a decisive role in tantrism 
(see pp. 202 ff. ), was very probably an aboriginal divinity of vegetation 
and agriculture. The symbiosis tantrism-vegetation cult is still traceable 
m Bengal: cf. Chintaharan Chakravarti, “The Cult of Biiro Bhaiya of 
Eastern Bengal,” on the cult of the “twelve brothers,” Baro Bhaiva, 
and of their mother Yanadurga, in the districts of Kotalipada and Farid- 
pur. Their worship is conducted near an asvatha or sheora tree, on Tues- 
day or Friday, days favorable for the tantric liturgy; goats, sheep, and 
buffaloes are sacrificed. According to the mantras recited, Yanadurga 
corresponds to the Durga of tantric iconography. 

The cosmico-vegetable structure of Durga, documented in the Pu- 
ranas and in tantric literature, made her especially popular among ab- 
original tribes in process of Hinduization. The Devl-Md/idtmya, XCII, 
43 — 14 ( = Markandeya Pur ana, 81-93), celebrates the goddess’ great 
victory over the demons of drought, Mahisa, Sumbha, and Nisumbha: 
“Then, O Gods, I will nourish flit., I will support” the whole universe 
by these vegetables that maintain life and that grow from my body during 
the season of rains. Then shall I become glorious on earth like Sukamhari 
~“she who bears herbs” or “who nourishes herbs”” and, in that same 
season. I shall disembowel the great asura named Durgamma”, for the 
liturgical context of this myth, cf. Mitra, “On the Cult of the Tree- 
Goddess in Eastern Bengal”; for the myth, Heinrich Zimmer, M\ ths and 
Symbols in Indian Art and Civilization, pp. 190 ff. An important rite, the 
navapatrikd (the “nine leaves”), shows the vegetational character of 
Durga: “O, O leaf Ipatnkcp, O nine forms of Durga! You are the darling 
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of Mahadeva; accept all these offerings and protect me, O queen of 
heaven. O, adoration to Durgd dwelling in the nine plants” (Mitra, pp. 

2 32-33). 

As a tree divinity, Durga is found chiefly in the districts of Mymen- 
singh and Tippera, where she is known by the name of Bana Durga. 
She lives in the sheora tree ( Strehlus asper), sometimes in the roots of 
the tiduma tree ( Ficus glomerata?) . Bana Durga is worshiped before the 
ceremony of investiture with the sacred thread, before the marriage 
ceremony, and in general before any auspicious ritual. At Comilla, in 
the Tippera district, she is worshiped in the root of the Kamini tree 
( Murray a exotica) with the formula: “(Submission to the goddess) 
Durgii who dwells in the sdkota tree.” Pigs are usually sacrificed to her; 
on the occasion of the puja, the sacrifice consists of twenty-one cocks. 
This detail is valuable evidence for her non- Aryan origin and character. 
Mitra (“On the Worship of Dakshina Raya as a Rain-God”) compares 
the sacrifice of duck eggs spotted with vermilion to the offering of 
drakes made in southern Bengal to a non-Aryan divinity, Dakshina 
Rava, who has the form of a tiger. Xon-Aryan customs in connection 
with the goddess Kali are also found in the popular Kall-Xautch festival, 
during which bands of masked dancers go through the streets, after 
having worshiped the goddess at midnight, three days earlier, under a 
banyan tree (see Dhirendra Xath Majumdar, “Xotes on Kall-Xautch”). 
W'e shall have occasion to return to the relations between Durga and 
popular vegetation cults ( see pp. 373 ff ). What must be emphasized now 
is the tireless power of absorption shown by Hinduism, which even in 
our day still transforms aboriginal tribes into castes and subcastes and 
their divinities into epiphanies of Si\a and Durga. 

Ill, 5: The Upanisads 

On brahman, see J.irl Charpentier. Brahman; Georges Dumezil, Flamen- 
Brahman; Keith, “Xew Theories as to Brahman” ; B. Heimann, Studien 
zur Eigtnart indischen Denlens, pp. to ff ; I I . G. Xarahari, Atman in 
Pre-L’pam sadic VeJic Literature, pp. 22 ff.; Louis Renou, “Sur la notion 
du brahman” ; Jan Gonda, Xotes on Brahman. 

Upamsadi- For editions, translations, and critical studies published 
up to 1911, refer to Renou. Bibliographic vedique, secs. 96-116'. Of 
particular interest are: R. D. Ranade, A Constructive Survey of L'pani- 
shadic Bhi!-roph\ , Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden; Deussen, 
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Die Philosophie der Upanishads; Oltramare, L’Histoire des idees, I, 63 ff.; 
B. Barua, A History of Pre- Buddhistic Philosophy ; S. Dasgupta, Indian 
Idealism, pp. 20 ff. ; id., History of Indian Philosophy, vol. I; Keith, 
Religion and Philosophy, pp. 534 ff. ; Maryla Falk, “II Mito psicologico 
nell’ India antica,” especially pp. 346-97, 421-569; Ruben, Die Phi- 
losophen der Upamshaden ; Renou, “Le Passage des Brahmana aux 
Upanisad.” 

On mystical speculations in regard to sleep ( Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 
IV, 3, 9 ff. ), cf. Heimann, pp. 130ff. 

Kdtha Upanisad, French tr. L. Renou; cf. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, 
“Notes on the Kdtha Upanisad.” 

Svetdsvatara Upanisad, French tr., with commentary, Aliette Silburn; 
see also R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saiv/sm and Minor Religious Sys- 
tems, pp. 106-11; Richard Huuschild, Die Svetdsvatara- Upanisad ; Hauer, 
“Die Svetdsvatara- Upanisad” ; id., GJaubensgeschkhte der Indogermanen, 
I, 208 ff; Johnston, "Some Samkhva and Yoga Conceptions of the 
Svetdsvatara Upanisad.” Svetdsvatara Upanisad, VI, 13, definitely refers 
to the soteriological validity of Sarpkhva philosophy in combination 
with Yoga practice. 

Mandukya Upanisad, French tr. F.. Lesimple; cf. Zimmer, Philosophies <>f 
India, pp. 372 ff, and the translation, with commentary, by Alex 
Wayman, “Notes on the Sanskrit Term Jhdna,” pp. 263-64. 

Maitrl Upanisad, French tr., with commentary, Anne Marie Esnoul. 
Cf. Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. S3 ff ; Dasgupta, Toga Philosophy, pp. 65-66; 
Hauer, Der Toga als Hetlzveg, pp. 26 ff; E. A. Welden, “The Sarhkhya 
Teachings in the Maitri Upanisad.” 

Deussen has attempted a schematic presentation of Yoga practice, as 
found in the middle-period Upamsads — from Maitrduvu to Hamsa — by 
tracing each anga. His list of citations is reasonably complete, so that 
we need not repeat it; cf. Philosophy of the Upanishads, pp. 38 7-95. 
Tama and niyama do not appear in the classic lists; dsana is first mentioned 
in the Svetdsvatara (II, 10 ); the three moments of prandydma (recaka, 
puraka, kumbhaka ) appear in the Khunka (5, etc 1; pratydhdra, as we have 
seen, is mentioned as early as the Chdndugya (VIII, 15;, and dhdrand 
in the Maitrdyani (VI, 34); dhydna and samddiu do not have the same 
meaning in the classic L’panisads as they haw m the Tga-sfitras. The 
current edition of the yogie Upanifads is A. Mahadeva Sastri, Tiga 
Upamsads, English tr. T. R. Srinivasa Ayvangar. 
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III, 6: “Mystical Sounds” 

The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (V, 9 ) speaks of the “noise . . . that 
one hears on covering the ears thus. When one is about to depart, one 
hears not this sound” (tr. R. E. Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upani- 
shads , p. 153). The Vaikhanasasmartasutra, V, 1 (ed. W. Caland, pp. 
68-69) says that the dying man hears “the sound of a bell,” which 
gradually diminishes until the moment of death. The Pali canon attributes 
the same signal to the voices of divinities; according to Digha-nikaxa, 
I, 152, “the voices of the Devas and are said to be like the sound 

of a golden bell.” Bell sounds are heard in certain tantric bodily postures 
and meditations; for example, in the andhata cakra (cf. Mahdmrvdna- 
tantra, V, 146). The Nadabindu Upanisad (31 ff. ) describes all the 
mystical sounds heard by the yogin when he meditates in the siddhdsana 
position, during the practice of the vaisnavimudra. Similarity the Dhvana- 
bindu, whose principal meditation begins with mystical concentration 
on the syllable O.V, mentions several strange sounds: “The tidda is 
localized in the vinddanda [spinej; the sound ... is like that of sea 
shells, etc. When it has reached the cavity (corresponding to the ele- 
ment) dkdsa, it is like the cry of the peacock” ( 102 ). See also 
Hathayogapradipikd, IV, 79 ff., and Gheranda Samhitd, V, 78 ff. 

There is today in India a religious sect, the Radha Soamis, which 
meditates on “mystical sound.” The meditation is called sabd-xoga, 
“the yoga of sound.” The center of the Radha Soamis is at Beas, near 
Kapurthala, where the sect owns a quite beautiful temple. In the course 
of a visit I made to Beas in November, 1930, my informers described 
this meditation as having to be begun by concentration “on the space 
between the eyebrows”; when the sound of a bell is heard, it is the 
first sign that the shabd meditation is valid. One of the phases of the 
meditation is a sensation of ascent. Cf. Myron H Phelps, ed., Discourses 
on Iiadha-Sziami Faith (of no interest, for it contains hardly any infor- 
mation on technique). 

Of course, mystical auditions were susceptible of various evaluations. 
Fo-T‘u-Teng, a Buddhist monk of Kucha, who had visited Kashmir and 
other parts of India, arrived in China in 310 and exhibited various magical 
accomplishments; in particular, he prophesied from the notes of bells; 
cf. A. F. Wright, “Fo-T'u-Teng. A Biographv,” pp. 887 ff, 346, 362. 
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The author of the Dabistan also speaks of meditation on “absolute 
sound” (in Arabic, sant mutluk; in Hindi, anahid) — a meditation com- 
monly called azad aw a, or “free voice” ( Dabistan , tr. D. Shea and A. 
Trover, I, 81; the Dabistan, a copious treatise on Indian religions, was 
compiled by Muhsin-i-Fani in the seventeenth century). According to 
him, meditation on mystical sounds was also familiar to Muhammad 
(revelation of the “bell tones,” sant mutluk), and Hafiz refers to them 
in the quatrain: “No person knows where my beloved dwells; this much 
only is known, that the sound of the bell approaches.” 

The Dabistan describes auditory meditation as follows: “The devotees 
direct the hearing and understanding to the brain, and whether in the 
gloom of night, in the house, or in the desert, hear this voice, which 
they esteem as their dhikr. . . 

According to some of the Arabic mystical writers, dhikr actualizes 
sounds or voices audible “in the circumference of the head”; sounds 
"of trumpets and cymbals,” “sounds of water, sound of the wind, voice 
of a very hot fire, voices of mills, tread of horses, voices of the leaves 
of trees when the wind blows on them” (Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah, cited by Louis 
Gardet, “La Mention du nom divin {dhikr) dans la mystique musul- 
mane,” p. 66 7 ). 

On similar mystical auditions, cf. W Y. Evans-Wentz, Tibet’s Great 
2'ngi Mi la re pa, p. 37, etc. Discussion in Roesel, Die ps\chulogischen 
Grundlagen, pp. 67-68. 

Ill , 7: Lists of Ascetics 

The following list, cited by Yarahamihira, is said by his commentator 
L’tpala to have been composed by the Jaina master Kalakacarya (see the 
extracts from Utpala in D. R. Bhandarkar, “Ajnikas,” p. 2S7): sdkya 
(“wearer of a red robe”); ajlvika\ bhiksu (or sannyasi ); caraka (“wearer 
of a skull”): niggantha (“naked ascetic,” Jaina); ranyasana (“hermit”). 
We have two other lists (Georg Biihler, “Barabar and Nagarjuni Hill- 
Cave Inscriptions of Asoka and Dasaratha,” p. 362; cf. A. Govindacarya 
Svamin, “The Paiicaratras or Bhagavat-Sdstra, p. 960). The first 
mentions: tdvana (tapasika, “hermit”); kdvdlia (kapdlika, “wearer of a 
skull”); rattavada ( raktapata , “wearer of a red robe”); cadardi ( ekadandi , 
“the ascetic with a staff',” ajhika); jai ( yati ); caraa (caraka)-, khavanai 
( Lapanaka ). The second list includes: jalana ( jvalana , sdgnika); hara 
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( ikarabhakta , “worshiper of the divinity”); sugaya ( sugata , “Buddhist”); 
kesava ( kesarabhakta , “worshiper of Kesava,” bhagavata ); sai ( sruti - 
mdrgarata, “adherent of the sruti ” — i.e., mimdmsaka); brahma ( brahma - 
bhakta, “worshiper of Brahma,” vanaprastha ); nagga (“naked”). All 
these lists mention the tantric sects (Kapahka, urddhasravaka) . See also 
below, pp. 4-21 ff. 


IV, 1: The Mahabharata 

See: Oldenberg, Das Mahabharata; Jacobi, Mahabharata; Hopkins, 
Great Epic; Joseph Dahlmann, Das Mahabharata als Epos und Rechtsbuch 
(see the discussion in Barth, CEuvres, IV, 347-403). An ample bibli- 
ography in Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen Literatur, I, 263 ff.; 
Ill, 623. Ethnological interpretation of the traditions preserved by the 
Mahabharata, in G. J. Held, The Mahabharata, and Charles Autran, 
L’ Epopee hindoue. Wikander has elucidated the Yedic mythology under- 
lying the legend of the Panclavas: “La Legende des Pandava et la 
substructure mythique du Mahabharata” (see also Dumezil, Jupiter, 
Mars, Qtiirinus: IV, pp. 55-8.5); cf. Wikander, “Sur le fonds commun 
indo-iranien des epopees de la Perse et de l’lnde.” 

IV, '-2: Sdmhhya in the Moksadharma 

Verses 11,039-11,040 are a veritable crux translator is. Regarded by 
Hopkins (Great Epic, pp. 104ff. ) as proof of an atheistic Samkhya in 
the Moksadharma, they have been interpreted in the completely opposite 
sense by Franklin Edgerton ("The Meaning of Sankhya and Yoga,” 
especially pp. 27-29). 

Hopkins translates anlkarah katham mucyed by “How can one be 
freed when one is without a personal Godr” and regards the question 
as put by the adherents of Yoga. Edgerton translates anisvara by “su- 
preme, without a master,” which, according to him, excludes any 
allusion to the atheism of Samkhya. Edgerton's interpretation confirms 
Dahlmann’s \iews m regard to the original meaning of preclassic 
Samkhya (cf. Die Samk/n a- Philosophic, pp. off), but his translation of 
anikara has been rejected by Hopkins and Keith ( Religion and Philosophy, 
II, 5 t3— 44 1 . See also Oldenberg, “Zur Geschichte der Samkhva- 
Philosophie,” p. 231. 
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As for the “plurality of souls” — a characteristic mark of the classic 
Samkhya — it is mentioned in the Moksadharma: “According to the 
teachings of Samkhya and Yoga, there are many souls in the world; 
they do not admit that but one soul exists” ( Mahdbhdrata , XII, 1 1,714). 
But if the context is read attentively, it becomes clear that the reference 
is to a plurality of empirical souls, anima, nucleuses of psychic ex- 
periences, limited and individualized — in short, to the “unilluminated” 
soul spellbound by the illusion of being individuated and isolated. It is 
the old illusion against which the Upanisads fought — the illusion of 
being limited by one’s psychomental experiences. In the Moksadharma, 
empirical souls are emanations of the Universal Soul, the Unique, the 
Brahman, and, by illumination, they return to it. But Isvarakrsna, in 
denying God ( Isvara) as the unique and creating soul, had to accept an 
infinite plurality of purusas, of souls completely isolated from one 
another, without any possibility of communication between them. In 
the summary of Sarpkhya doctrine given in the Tamil epic poem 
Mammekalai, it is said that but one purusa exists. This conception of 
Samkhya in the Mammekalai closely resembles that in the Moksadharma 
(ef. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, “The Mammekalai Account of the 
Samkhya”). On this problem, see Johnston, Early Samkhya, pp. 9 ff., 
27, etc. 


IV, 3: The Art of Entering Another’s Body 

See Maurice Bloomfield, “On the Art of Entering Another's Body.” 
In Hemacandra’s Togasdstra (VI, l) the art of entering another's body 
( parapurakd\apravesa ) is preceded by the “art of separating soul from 
bodv,” called vedhaviddhi. See also Lindquist, Methodin des l'oga, pp. 
1.3 ff. Religious and secular folklore abounds in examples of “entering 
into another's body,” especially into corpses; cf. Theodor Benfev, ed , 
Pa/itschatantra, I, 123 (the body of King C’andragupta was occupied, 
after his death, by a yaksa); C. H. Tawney, tr., Prabandhacintdmani , 
p. 170 (the king enters the body of his dead elephant); X. M. Penzer, 
ed., Somadeza’s Kathd-sant-sdgara, I, 37, etc.; Jacques Bacot, La Vie 
de Marpa, le “ traducteur ,” p. 70 (Marpa performed the “translation of 
life” into the dead body of a pigeon; the pigeon revived, while the 
Lama’s bodv was “like a corpse” i Interesting details of the technique 
of parapurakdxapraresa in Evans-Wentz, ed., Tibetan Toga and Secret 
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Doctrines, pp. 26 ff. Tantrism has some knowledge of this technique; cf. 
Kaulajhdna-nirnaya, IV, 2; VII, 31 ff. 

IV, 4: The Bhagavad Gita 

The Bhagavad Gita has given rise to an immense literature. Cf. Winter- 
nitz, Geschichte der indischen Literatur, I, 365 ff; III, 625 (for bibli- 
ography of the polemics occasioned by Garbe’s thesis); a short exposition 
in J. E. Carpenter, Theism in Medieval India, pp. 249-67; philosophical 
interpretations in Belvalkar, Vedanta Philosophy, pp. 84-134, and S. 
Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy, II, 437-552. The most fre- 
quently cited translation, made from the Indian point of view, remains 
K. T. Telang’s. On W. D. P. Hill’s translation, see Charpentier, “Some 
Remarks on the Bhagaradgitii.” Cf. Edgerton’s edition and translation. 
For a psychological interpretation of Yoga practice in the Bhagavad 
Gita, see Hauer, Der Toga als Heiliveg, pp. 61 ff. To be added to Win- 
termtz's bibliography: Lamotte, Notes sur la Bhagavadgitd ; F. Otto 
Schrader, The Kashmir Recension of the Bhagavadgitd; R. Otto, D/e 
Urgestalt der Bhagavad-GIta ; id., Die Lehr-Traktate der Bhagavad-GItd 
(Otto distinguishes eight texts added to the original nucleus, to the 
Ur-Gitd ); Belvalkar, “The So-called Kashmir Recension of the Bhagavad 
Gita.” The Anugitd ( Mahdhhdrata, XIV, 1 6-51 ) forms a sort of appendix 
to the Bhagavad Gita; the amalgamation of Sarpkhya- Yoga and Vedanta 
is carried even further. 


IV, 5: The PaFicardtnts 

The idea of Yoga that we find in the Bhagavad Gita — a means of 
delivering the soul wholly to Krsna — is especially prominent in the 
literature of the Pdhcardtras — that is, of the Visnuist sect based on the 
cult of Krsna. Thus, for example, in the Ahirbudhnya Samh/td (chs. 21-52, 
devoted to Yoga), Yoga is called “adoration in the heart" (hnda\a- 
diddhana) or “outward sacrifice” (bahyayajha) . The soul, m its original 
purity — that is, separated from matter — is still in contact with all 
things; it is described in the same terms as m Brhaddran \ ala- L’panisad, 
I\ . 5 . 23 ff , and m Isa Upamsad, 5. ’I oga is defined as a “union of the 
human soul with the supreme soul" ( jivdtmaparamdtmanoh <am\oga). 
Through Yoga meditation, it is possible to gain, even in this life, the 
experience of union with God, accessible only to the “liberated.” 
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The history of the Paiicaratra or Bhagavata sect remains quite obscure, 
despite the work of Bhandarkar, Grierson, and Schrader. However, it 
can safely be said that the sect arose from autochthonous theistic nucleuses 
(Aryan or non-Aryan), and not under the influence of Christianity, as 
A. Weber thought. Its “philosophy,” deriving from Samkhya, is highly 
eclectic, and its mystical practices are based upon the cult of Yisnu- 
Yasudeva. The Bhagavad Gita has remained the sacred book of these 
sects, while their doctrines and message have been circulated by the 
Samhitas, treatises that have for the most part been preserved in southern 
India, the study of which began only with the publication, by Schrader, 
of a critical edition of the Ahirbudhnya Samhitd (1916). A Samhita 
comprises four subjects: jnana, or philosophy; yoga, or mystical practice; 
hrixd, or building of temples and dedication of images, and carya, or 
social and ritual activity. Each Samhita deals principally with one or 
another of these subjects, neglecting or even passing over the others. 
The critical bibliography on Bhagavata literature and history is immense. 
See the archeological documents collected and discussed by Ramaprasad 
Chanda, Archaeology and Vaishnava Tradition. On Bhagavata chronology 
and philosophy, Schrader, Introduction to the Pdhcharatra and the 
Ahirbudhnya Samhitd. Discussions and opinions in G. A. Grierson, 
“The Xarayaniya and the Bhagavatas,” pp. 253-5 4; A. Govindacarya 
Svamin, “The Pancaratras or Bhagarat-Sdstra” ; R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Vaisnavism, pp. 38-41, 100; Hemchandra Ray Chaudhuri, Materials fur 
the Study of the Early History of the Vaishnava Sect (abundant docu- 
mentation and bibliography); S. K. De, “Bhagavatism and Sun-worship.” 
On the celebrated passage of Patanjali the grammarian in which he 
treats of the iconographic representation of Krsna, see Sten Konow, 
Das indische Drama, p. 44. Levi, Le Theatre indien, I, 314; in general, 
the bibliography on this subject is very large (cf. La Yallee Poussin, 
L’Inde aux temps des Mauryas, pp. 1 87-83 ). Further on the subject of 
the Bhagavatas: Carpenter, Theism in Medieval India , pp. 220-21; 
Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 144-45; Belvalkar, The Brahmd-Sutras of 
Bddardyana, pp. 129-32; D. L. De, “Pancaratra and the Lpanisads”; 
L. Silburn, in Renou and Filliozat, L’ Inde classique, I, 747 ff 

V , 1 : Yoga and Buddhism 

The essentials of the biography of the Buddha and of Buddhist doctrines 
and techniques will be found in E. .1. Thomas, The Life of Buddha as 
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Legend and History: Lamotte, “La Legende du Buddha”; Bacot, Le 
Rouddha: A. Foucher, La Fie du Bouddha; Andre Bareau, “La Date du 
Yir\ ana”, Tucci, II Buddhismo; Edward Conze, Buddhism , Its Essence 
and Development ; La Yallee Poussin, Nirvana; id., La Morale bouddhique ; 
id., Le Dogme et la philosophic du bouddhisme ; Keith, Buddhist Philosophv 
in India and Ceylon; Coomarasw amy, Hinduism and Buddhism. See, 
since 1930: Bibliographic bouddhique, published under the direction of 
Marcelle Lalou. See also Hobbginn, Paul Demieville editor in chief. 

On the Buddha as “king of physicians” and Buddhism as the “new 
medicine”: Hobogirin, III, 230 ff. On the relations between Yoga and 
Buddhism: Senart, "Bouddhisme et Yoga”; Lindquist, Die Methoden des 
Doga, pp. 73 ff.; C. A. F. Rhys Davids, “Religiose Ubungen in Indien 
und der religiose Mensch”; La Yallee Poussin, “Le Bouddhisme et le 
Yoga de Patahjali.” 

On nirvana and its yogic essence there is a copious literature; see 
especially: La Yallee Poussin, Nirvana: Stcherbatsky, The Conception of 
Buddhist Nirvana; Keith. “The Doctrine of the Buddha”: Stcherbatsky, 
“The Doctrine of the Buddha”: Przyluski and Lamotte, “Bouddhisme et 
Upanisad”: “ Nirvana is derived from the root va ‘to blow.’ Strictly, it 
designates a state in which the breath ceases to move: this notion must 
have been borrowed from the theory of deep sleep, as it appears in the 
L’panisads” (p. lot). Cf. also Coomarasuamy, “Some Pali Words,” 
pp. l.)6'-6'3. 

On the mystical structure of the a.-amshrta, see Andre Bareau, 
“L’Absolu eti philosophic bouddhique.” 

V , 2: Buddhist Samadhi and the Jhanas 

For the Buddhists, samadhi was onh a state preliminary to certain 
higher stages that are passed through before the attainment of nirvana. 
Through samadhi one can obtain the fi\e kinds of supreme wisdom and 
even arhatship. “Being in perfect samadhi” is the fifth of the “eight 
thoughts of the great man,” says the Chinese Ekottard ( Przvluski, 
“Le Parinircana et les funerailles du Buddha,” p. I'IS). Buddhaghosa 
Attasahni. its' says that samadhi is identical with cittass’ ekaggata , 
“concentration of mind,” “fixation of the mental flux on a single point.” 
"This concentration ot mind called <arra d-'i has as its characteristic mark 
the absence ot wandering, ot distraction, as its essence the binding 
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together of the states of mind that arise with it ... as its condition 
precedent calmness; as its sustenance wisdom (for it is said: ‘He who 
is at peace he knows and sees’). . . . It must be understood as steadiness 
of mind” (quoted in T. \Y. Rhvs Davids, ed., The Togavacara s Manual, 
p. xxvi). According to Rhvs Davids, the term samadhi does not occur 
either in Sanskrit or Pali before the Pitakas. The Mahazyutpatti gives a 
list of 118 samadhis (Oltramare, La Theosophie bouddhique, p. 357, n. 2). 
Anguttara-nikaya, I, 229 (sutta 163), Samyutta-nikaya, IV, 363, and 
Vinava, III, 93, list three kinds of samadhi: suhhata (characterized by 
emptiness), appamhita (without aim), and animitta (without signs). 
Buddhaghosa explains them as follows: devoid of appetites, of evil 
desires, of stupiditv; without aim, because the aim of rebirth in heaven 
is renounced; without signs, because devoid of the three signs, laksana 
(Rhys Davids, p. xxvii). But such explanations are external, scholastic. 
The negative meaning of these three higher samadhis ( samyak samadhi ) 
is to be understood as their refusal to submit to any classification and 
delimitation. See also Abhidhannakosa, VIII, 183; La Yallee Poussin, 
“Muslla et Xarada,” pp. 203 ff. (Ilarivarman on the seven samadhis)-, 
Lamotte, Trade, I, 321 (N'agarjuna on the three samadhis)-, ibid , II, 
1028 ff. (on the dhydnas), 1055 ff. (the dhyanas and the samdpattis ); 
Huboginn, III, 283 (the jhd/ias); Cooinaraswamy, “Some Pali Words," 
pp. 138 ff. ( jhdna , samadhi). 

V, 3: yon- Buddhist Dhvana and Buddhist Pseudo Dhyana 

“Potthapada said: . . But long ago. Sir, on several occasions, when 

various teachers, Samanas and Brahmans, had met together, and were 
seated in the debating hall, the talk fell on trance jibhisanndnirodho , 
"the cessation of consciousness"", and the question was: “How then, 
Sirs, is the cessation of consciousness brought about?" . . . Another 
said: "... There are certain Samanas and Brahmans of great power 
and influence. It is thev who infuse consciousness mto a man, and draw it 
avvav out of him. When thev infuse it into him he becomes conscious, 
when thev draw it avvav he becomes unconscious.” Thus do others 
explain the cessation of consciousness' " ( Potthapada Sutta, Digha- 
nikaxa, I, 179fi; tr. T. W Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, I, 
2-16’). "Buddhaghosa explains that the ground for this view is the way in 
which sorcerers work charms \ atiiabbanika athabbannam payojehti — 
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perhaps “Atharva priests work out an Atharva charm”) which make a 
man appear as dead as if his head had been cut off; and then bring him 
back to his natural condition” (Rhys Davids’ note, I, 246-47). On the 
trances and ecstasies of the Buddha’s teachers, cf. Majjhima-mkdya, I, 
164; see also Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 124, 139, 144, and La 
Vallee Poussin, Nirvana, p. 77, n. 2. 

In contrast, there was also pseudo dhydna, and those monks who 
claimed to have attained arhatship and to possess alama-riya-hasia- 
dassanam (superknowledge) ceased to be members of the community 
(it is to this pseudo dhydna that the fourth Parajika rule refers). See the 
case of the four pseudo dhyanas — i.e., “lay” dhydnas, probably mere 
hypnotic states — in Przyluski, La Legende de I’empereur Aqoka, pp. 390- 
91 . The venerable Upagupta proves to a young man of Mathura, who 
believes that he has realized the four stages of arhatship, that he is 
mistaken and has realized only illusory trances. 


V, 4: Paths and Stages of Meditation 

The canonical texts dealing with the jhanas and samdpattis are listed in 
Lamotte, Traite, II, 1023, n. 3. On the samdpattis in the Abhidharmakosa, 
cf. La Vallee Poussin, “Musila et Narada,” pp. 215 ff. (especially 
Abhidharmakosa, II, 212 ff); id.. La Morale bouddhique, pp. 74 ff For 
N'agarjuna’s interpretation, cf. Lamotte, II, 1023-95. There is a sig- 
nificant correspondence between the four stages of the career of a 
Buddhist saint ( srotapanna , sakrddgdmin, anagamin, arhat ) and the four 
dlnanas. As Przvluski observes, this tetrad belongs to Indian thought in 
general. The triadism of the earlier Upanisads (three states of conscious- 
ness, three worlds, three gu/ias, three Vedas, etc.) was replaced bv the 
tetrad. The fourth psychic “state” is turiya or caturtha, which expresses 
the notion of absolute, infinite, unlimited, and which was also borrowed 
bv the Buddhists ( l’rzv lushi and Lamotte, “Bouddhisme et Upanisad," 
especially pp. 160 ff). 


Y , 5: Siddhis and Abhijnas 

The sources for the abhijnas are given in Lamotte, Traite, I, 329, n. 1. 
Among recent studies, we shall mention: La Vallee Poussin, “Le 
Buuddha et les Abhijnas”; Lindquist, Die MethoJc/i des Yoga, pp. 169— 
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87; id., Siddhi und Abhihhd; P. Demieville, “Sur la memoire des ex- 
istences anterieures.” 

Some texts refer to six or even seven superknowledges; cf. 
Mahdvyut patti, sec. 14. 

On the shamanistic character of some siddhis, see our Chamanisme, pp. 
365 ff., and above, pp. 32 1 ff. 

On the popular elements, see Joseph Masson, La Religion populaire 
dans le canon bouddhique pali. 


V, 6: Paribbajakas, Ajlvikas 

On ascetics and monks contemporary with the Buddha, cf. T. \V. Rhys 
Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 141-48; Bimala Charan Law, “A Short 
Account of the Wandering Teachers at the Time of the Buddha”; id., 
“Influence of the Five Heretical Teachers on Jainism and Buddhism”; 
id., “Gautama Buddha and the Paribrajakas.” Law believes that the 
paribbajakas can be regarded as the precursors of a political science, and 
he notes a number of coincidences with the Arthasdstra (cf. “Wandering 
Teachers,” pp. 402-06). In reality, all that is involved is certain anti- 
sacerdotal opinions that are manifestations of the general trend of the 
period. The few elements that it is possible to deduce in regard to the 
doctrines of the heterodox teachers have been systematized by Barua, 
Pre- Buddhistic Philosophy, and Law, “Influence.” Cf. also Jacobi, “On 
MahavTra and His Predecessors”; A. L. Basham, History and Doctrines 
of Ajlvikas, pp. 11 ff., 80 ff, 94 ff; I. B. Horner, “Gotama and the 
Other Sects.” 

On the Ajlvikas and on Makkhali Gosala, see A. F. R. Hoernle, 
"Ailvikas” (cf. K. B. Pathak, “The Ajlvikas,” and D. R. Bhandarkar, 
“Ajlvikas”); Charpentier, “Ajivika”; Barua, “The Ajlvikas”; id., 
Pre- Buddhistic Philosophy, pp. 297-318; Basham, History, an excellent 
monograph, which also employs the Tamil sources. Makkhali Gosala ’s 
biography has been preserved, with the inevitable distortions, m the 
Bhagavati Sutra of the Jains (XV, 1 ff; tr. Hoernle in the appendix to 
Uvasagadasdo ; tr. E. Leumann in W. W. Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, 
pp. 251-54). 

VI, 1 : On the Literature of Tantrism 

Xot long ago it was still thought that the beginnings of tuntric literature 
must be put m the seventh century . cf , for example, Winternitz, 
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Geschichte der indischen Literatur, I, 482, etc.). A manuscript of the 
Kubjikdmata-tantm in Gupta characters cannot be earlier than the 
seventh century (H. Shastri, Catalogue of Palm-Leaf and Selected Paper 
Mss., I, 87 ). A manuscript of the Paramesvaramata-tantra is dated 858, 
although the original is earlier (Shastri, I, 52, 87; II, 21 ). Other tantric 
texts, in the existing manuscripts, are of the eighth to ninth century. 
But they were composed much earlier. In addition, without bearing the 
name of tantra, certain works are strictly tantric in content — e.g., the 
Mahaunghasutra (sixth century ) deals with dharanls and mantras; cf. 
C. Bendall, “The Megha-siitra, Text and Translation.” And Tucci has 
proved ( “Annnadversiones Indicae”) that some tantric schools existed 
several centuries earlier; for example, the Suvarnaprabhdsasutra was 
translated into Chinese in the first half of the fifth century. The same is 
true of the Mahamayiirividydrajiii, translated by Kumarajwa as early as 
c. a.d. 405. The Tattvasidd/uiastra of Harivarman (fourth century a.d.) 
and the Madhya?; tan ugama lustra of Asanga — the original of which is 
lost and which exists only in a Chinese translation — mention the name 
of a tantric school, na ya sin mo (Xyayasauma, Xayasamya, Xayasauma). 
Tucci, studying the history of this school, proves that its antiquity is 
beyond question. (See also Chakra\urti, “The Soma or Sauina Sect of 
the Saivas”; the Saumas ha\e connections with tantrism.) The 
Aryamahjussrlmula-tantra, which is certainly earlier than the fifth century 
a.d., contains chapters devoted to the goddesses, to the mudras, to the 
mantras, and to matuLdas \ Tucci, p. 12,9; Pizyluski, “Les Yidyaruja,” 
pp. 30G ff. ) . In the Malidyana-samparigniha-sd-tra (Xaniio, Xo. 1183; R. 
Kimura, “A Historical Study of the Terms Mahayuna and Hinavana,” 
p. to ) there are passages on repetition of the name of Buddha as a means 
of salvation that strongly resemble later tantric texts 

A passage in the Ma/idyana.Aiti'dlainkdra (IX, 46'), treating of 
rnd/thit?iJy\J paravrttau, has chiefly instigated the contnnersy o\er the 
antiquity of sexual practices in Buddhism. Lew translated parazrtti as 
“revolution,” and. m his new, the reference was to the nnstkal pairs of 
Buddhas and Bodhi'utnas But Winternitz ■' “Xotes on the Gidnasmiija- 
Tantra and the Age of the Tuntrus” proposed taking pardvrtti as 
“turning aside,” "discarding " Bagihi rightly observes (“A Xote on 
the Word parazrtti ’ that W internitz’s interpretation is inadequate: 
pardzrtt i literally mean' “tur-i.ng the furs turns of the mind round to 
an opposite point (.1 also Coom.'r.isw.iniy, ‘ Puravrtti: Transformation, 
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Regeneration, Anagogy,” and La Vallee Poussin, “Notes de biblio- 
graphie bouddhique,” pp. 400-01. 

Certain Orientalists tend to exaggerate the antiquity of the tantras. 
Thus Braja Lai MukherjT (“Tantra Shastra and Veda”) and Chakravarti 
(“Antiquity of Tantricism”) attempt to prove perfect agreement between 
tantrism and the Vedas. B. Bhattacharvya believes that the practices and 
doctrines of tantrism were introduced by the Buddha himself; cf. An 
Introduction to Buddhist Esoterism, p. 48, and the introduction to his 
edition of the Sddhanama/a, I, xvi-xvii. All these opinions go too far; 
tantrism contains certain very old elements, some of which belong to 
the religious protohistory of India, but their introduction into Buddhism 
and Hinduism began comparatively late — m an} - case, not before the 
first centuries of our era. 

Bhattacharvya, in his edition of the Guhyasamaja Tantra (p. xxxvii), 
proposes to date the text (which he attributes to Asanga) in the third 
century. According to Winternitz (“Notes”) there are no clear grounds 
for this attribution to the great philosopher Asanga. However, many 
Buddhistic tantras make the attribution; cf. S. B. Dasgupta, An Intro- 
duction to Tantric Buddhism, p. 46', n. 4. The importance of the Guhyasa- 
maja is shown by the large number of commentaries on it: cf. Marcelle 
Lalou, Repertoire du Tcinjur, p. 18, and George N. Roerich, tr., The 
Blue Annals, I, 356-74; for Tson-kha-pa’s commentaries, cf. E. E. 
Obermiller, “Tson-kha-pa le Pandit,” pp. 335-87. See also Tucci, 
“Some Glosses upon the Gidnasarndja ,” and Wayman, “Notes,” pp. 
258 ff. 

On the origin and spread of tantrism, see Sarat Chandra Roy, “Caste, 
Race, and Religion m India,” pp. 92 ff. ; Wilhelm Koppers, “Probleme 
der indischen Rehgionsgeschichte,” pp. 773 If. and passim; Rajendra 
Chandra Hazra, “Influence of Tantra on the Tattvas of Raghunandana”; 
Levi, “On a Tantrik Fragment from Kucha”; Bagchi, “On Some Tantrik 
Texts Studied in Ancient Kambuja”; id., “Further Notes on Tantrik 
Texts Studied in Ancient Kambuja”; id., “On Foreign Element in the 
Tantras”; Bhattacharvya, "The Cult of Bhutadamara.” 

The following mav also be consulted on tantrism: Eugene Burnouf, 
Introduction a ihistoire du kouddhisme inJun, pp. 465 If.; Barth, CEiares, 
I, 178 ff; II. H. Wilson, Sketch if the Rit/g/.a^ St,t.- of the Hindus, pp. 
159 ff.; R. Mitra, The SeinAnt BiuUh'A Literature nf Sepal, pp. 17 ff; 
W. V assihefl , Le Bouddihsnu, pp. 162 if. , La Vallee Poussin, Bolld- 
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dhisme : Etudes et materiaux, pp. I18ff. ; id., Bouddhisme: Opinions sur 
I’histoire de la dogmatique, pp. 378 ff. ; J. H. C. Kern, Der Buddhismus, II, 
521 ff. ; Winternitz, Geschichte, I, 482; R. G. Bhandarkar, Report on the 
Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts, pp. 87 ff. ; H. Shastri, Notices of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, pp. xxiv ff. ; Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, pp. 133 ff; 
L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, pp. 147 ff. 

On the Vajrayana, see also: H. Shastri, “The Discovery of a Work by 
Arvadeva in Sanskrit”; cf. id., “Buddhism in Bengal since the Mu- 
hammadan Conquest”; B. Bhattacharyya, “Origin and Development 
of Vajrayana”; cf. id., “Buddhists in Bengal”; id., “Glimpses of 
Vajravana”; id., “The Home of Tantric Buddhism”; S. K. De, “The 
Buddhist Tantric Literature (Sanskrit) of Bengal”; Rahula Sankrtyayana, 
“Recherches bouddhiques”; Tucci, “Animadversiones Indicae”; id., 
Tibetan Painted Scrolls, pp. 209-49 (pp. 211 ff, comparison with 
Gnosticism); id., “Buddhist N'otes”; Glasenapp, “Tantrismus und 
Saktismus”; id., “Die Entstehung des Vajrayana”; id., Buddhistische 
Muter/en; id., “Em buddhistischer Initiationsritus des javanischen 
Mittelalters” (on the Sang hyang kamahayanam mantranaya, a tantric 
text translated into Javanese in the thirteenth century, edited by J. Kats 
in 1910 and re-edited by K. Wulffin 1935); La Vallee Poussin, “Notes 
de bibliographic bouddhique," pp. 277 ff. 

On tantrism in China and Tibet: Lin Li-kouang, “Punyodava (N'a-T’i), 
un propagateur du tantrisme en Chine et au Cambodge”; Chou Yi-liang, 
“Tantrism m China”; Joseph Needham, Science and Civilisation in China, 
II, 425-30: Li An-che, “Rnin-ina-pa: the Early Form of Lamaism,” and 
especially Tucci, Tibetan Painted Scrolls, passim (see also Indo-T ibetica, 
I, 93-135; III, 75, on the Tattvasamgraha) . 

On Nagarjuna: good bibliography in Nalinaksha Dutt, “Notes on the 
Nagarjunikonda Inscriptions”; add the bibliographies indicated bv La 
Vallee Poussin, “Notes et bibliographic bouddhiques,” pp. 383, n. 2, 
595 ff ; “Notes de bibliographic bouddhique,” pp. 365, 374 ff, 270. See 
especially Lamotte, Trade, and Demieville’s review, JA, CCXXXVIII 
( 1 950 i , 375-95. for the medical and alchemical traditions relating to 
Nagarjuna, see Filliozat, Doctrine classiqtte . pp. 9 ff, 12 ff. Cf. also Le\i, 
“L’n Nouveau Document sur le bouddhisme de basse epoque dans 1'lnde,” 
pp. 420-21. and our Note VIII, 2. 

Recent editions of Buddhist tantric texts include: B. Bhattacharvva, 
ed., Sddhanamula, id., I zco lajra'dna Purls (contains the Prajho- 
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paxaviniscaxasiddhi and the Jhanasiddhi); Louis Fmot, “Manuscrits San- 
skrits de Sadhana’s retrouves en Chine” (edition and translation of short 
tantric texts); Bagchi, ed., Kaulajhana-nirnaya and Some Minor Texts of 
the School of Matsyendrandtha (three short treatises, Akulavira-tantra, 
Kuldnanda-tantra, Jhdnakdrikd)-, Mario Carelh, ed., Sekoddesatikd of 
Nadapada. For the origin and history of the Kdlacakra-tantra, see Roerich, 
Blue Annals, II, 753-838. 

The Hindu tantras can be consulted in the Tantrik Texts series, pub- 
lished under the direction of Arthur Avalon (Sir John WoodrofFe), 1913 
et sqq. (twenty vols. in 1952). The most important are: KUIdrnava- 
tantra (ed. Taranatha Vidyaratna), the chief text for the Kaula school; 
Kallvildsa-tantra (ed. P. C. Tarkatlrtha); Mahanirvdna-tantra (tr. 
WoodrofFe, Tantra of the Great Liberation)-, Tantratattva ( tr. WoodrofFe, 
The Principles of Tantra)-, Satcakranirupana and Pddukdpahcaka (tr. 
WoodrofFe, The Serpent Pozcer). See also B. Bhattacharyya, ed., Sakti- 
sangama-tantra; Arthur H. Ewing, ‘‘The Sarada-tdaka Tantra.” 

General works on tantrism: WoodrofFe, Shakti and Shiikta: id., The 
Garland of Letters ; P. H. Pott, Toga en Tantra; G. C. Evola, Lo Toga 
della potenza; S. B. Dasgupta, Introduction to Tantric Buddhism ; id., 
Obscure Religious Cults as Background of Bengali Literature. 

The following may be profitably consulted: WoodrofFe, “KundalinI 
Sakti”; Zimmer, “Zur Bedeutung des indischen Tantra- Yoga”; Coo- 
maraswamy, “The Tantric Doctrine of Divine Biunity.” 

VI, 2 : On Tantrism and Iconographv 

As we know, the Vedic ritual demanded neither temples nor statues of the 
gods. The cult of images is not documented m the texts until quite late 
(fourth century b.c.); according to Indian tradition, it dc-\ eloped among 
the Sudras. J. X. Farquhar (“Temple and Image Worship in Hinduism”) 
sees in the Sudras Aryanized aboriginals who, admitted into the Vedic 
society, brought their own rituals with them. This is a probable hypoth- 
esis, in view of the structure of the aboriginal religions (see below, 
pp. 428 ff). 

On the influence of tantric ideas upon Buddhist art, see Ludwig 
Bachofer, “Zur Geschichte der ehinesischen Plastik \om VIII. -XIV. 
Jahrhundert,” pp. 74 iF. Tantrism elaborated an original conception of 
the nature of the gods. Ad\aya\ajra’s Mu/idsukhaprakasa (cf. H. Shastri, 
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ed., Advayavajrasamgraha, pp. 50—51) declares that the gods are mani- 
festations of the universal void ( sunva ) and that hence they have no 
ontological existence. The Sddhanamald explains the evolution of the 
gods from the “void” by a process comprising four stages: (l) right 
perception of the sunyatd; (2) its connection with the bija-mantra ; 
(3) conception of an iconic image; (4) external representation of the god 
(Bhattacharyva, ed., Sddhanamald, introd., II, 122 ff.). On tantric 
iconography, see Foucher, Etude sur I’iconographie bouddhique de V hide 
(second “Etude,” pp. 59 ff, 101 ff); T. A. Goplnatha Rao, Elements of 
Hindu Iconography ; Alice Getty, The Gods of Northern Buddhism; 
B. Bhattacharyva, The Indian Buddhist Iconography; A. K. Gordon, 
The Iconography of Tibetan Lamaism; id., Tibetan Religious Art. 

For an understanding of Indian architectonic and iconographic sym- 
bolism, the reader can usefully consult Paul Mus’s great work, Bara - 
budur; Coomaraswamy's studies; Elements of Buddhist Iconography, 
“The Philosophy of Mediaeval and Oriental Art,” and Figures of Speech 
or Figures of Thought; Tucci’s Indo-T/betica series (especially vol. III. 
pts. I and 2, I Ternpli del Tibet occidentale). See also: Lalou, Iconographie 
des etqffes peintes (pata ) dans le Mahjusrimiilakalpa ; Jeannine Aubover, 
Le Trdne et son symbolisme dans 1’ I/ide anaenne; Marie Therese de Mall- 
mann. Introduction a 1’ etude d’Avalokiteqvara; Stella Kramrisch, The 
Hindu Temple. 

On the cult of Tara, cf. Waddell, “The Indian Buddhist Cult of Ava- 
lokita and his Consort Tara." 

J'l, 3: On the Ascetic Practices and the Toga of the Jainists 

Subludra's Jhdndrnava: Yoga (ch. XXII, pp 232-38). dlndna (ch. XXV, 
pp. 253 ff ) , prdndydma (ch. XXIX, pp. 284 ff. ), mandala (pp. 2S7 ff ). 
Contains a curious classification of the phases of respiration: exhalation 
through the right nostril and inhalation through the left nostril are bad; 
exhalation through the left nostril and inhalation through the right nostril 
are good ( pp. 292 ff . ) . 

Hemacandra s 1 ogasdstra and Haribhadra’s treatises ( Yogabindu, 
2 ogadrstisamuccaya, 1 ogaz'inisikd, and Sodasaka) contain a great tnanv 
technical details and even elements of yogie folklore. See an exposition 
of their doctrines m N'athmal Tatia, Studies in .lama Philosophy , pp. 
289 ff ; cf. also Garbe, Samkhya und Toga, pp. 39 ff 
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The essentials of the philosophy and religion of the Jainas will be found 
in Glasenapp, Der Jainismus; A. A. Guerinot, La Religion djaina; 
Walther Schubring, Die Lehre der Jainas; C. J. Shah, Jainism in North 
India, 800 b.c.— a.D. 526. 

On siddhis, Yoginis, etc., in Jaina tradition, see Kalipada Mitra, 
“Magic and Miracle in Jaina Literature.” Adris Banerji (“Origins of 
Jain Practices”) compares the presentation of the tirthankara in Jaina 
art “with arm falling above the knees” ( djanu-lambita-bdhu-dvayam ) 
with the figures found at Harappa, of which the arms also fall above the 
knees (cf. M. S. Vats, Excavations at Harappa, pi. XCII1, pp. 331-32, 
figs. 300 and 318). Banerji believes that he can establish a relation 
between the nudity of the Jaina ascetics and the nuditv of the proto- 
historical figures from Harappa (cf. Vats, figs. 307-08, 317-18; and 
figs. 13-14, 18-19, and 22 from Mohenjo-daro). On this problem, see 
also below, Note VIII, 1 1. On the archaic elements, see Bagchi, “Primi- 
tive Elements of Jainism.” On the iconographic symbolism, cf. Coo- 
maraswamy, "The ‘Conqueror’s Life’ in Jama Painting.” 

I I, 4: On the Madras 

The sources for the meaning of the term mudrd have been assembled bv 
Otto Stem, “The Numeral IS,” p. 21 n., and pertinently analyzed bv 
Przvluski, “Mudra.” As early as 1892, R. Otto Francke (“Mudra = 
Schnft”) proposed translating mudra by “writing or art of reading”; 
cf. Coomaraswamy’s criticism in “Mudra, mudda.” Fritz Hommel 
(“Pali mudda = babylomsch musaru und die Herkunft der indischen 
Schnft”) believes that mudra (Pali mudda, “writing,” “seal”) is derned 
from the Babylonian (musaru, “writing,” “seal”' through Old Persian, 
which changed c into d ( musaru > muzrd > mudrd). 

In India, mudrd is related to: (l) the dance (cf. A. M. Meerwarth, 
“Les Kathdkalis du Malabar”; R. Vasudeva Poduval, Kathdkali and 
Diagram of Hand Puses); (2) symbolic language ( Penzer, ed., Soma- 
dtva’s Kathd-sarit-sdgara, I, 46', 80—82, with a good bibliography; from 
which we select: Alice Dracott, Simla Village Tales, pp. 47-50; James H. 
Knowles, Folk-tales of Kashmir, pp. 215, 220, Crooke, “Secret Messages 
and Symbols Used in India”; to these should be added Auboyer, "Mcudrd 
et hasta ou le langage par signes”): (3) iconography (see especially 
Coomaraswainv, The Mirror of Gesture ); (4) ritual, properly speaking- 
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(Tyra de Kleen, Mudras; Aisaburo Akiyama, Buddhist Hand-Symbol, 
valuable especially for the illustrations). 

According to the Sabdastomamahdniddhi, p. 488 (cited by Oppert, 
Original Inhabitants, p. 414, n. 170), rnudrd seems to have yet another 
meaning: to eat “fried grain.” 

Mudrds play an important part in the rituals of the Japanese Buddhist 
sects of tantric origin (cf. Si-do-in-dzou: Gestes de Vofficiant dans les 
ceremonies mystiques des sectes Tendai et Singon, pp. 3-5, 15, 23, 31-32, 
38, etc.). We shall not enter into the symbolism of gestures in other 
religions (see, for example, S. H. Langdon, “Gesture in Sumerian and 
Babylonian Prayer,” and the Iranian parallels pointed out by J. J. Modi, 
Asiatic Papers, III, 170-94). But it is interesting to note that symbolical 
valorization of ritual gestures remains current even in the most highly 
evolved mysticisms. According to a Persian tradition earlier than the 
fourteenth century, al-Halladj was the author of a short text on the sym- 
bolism of the fifteen attitudes required in the course of canonical prayer: 
“to rinse the mouth is to gam sincerity; to snuff up water is to deny 
pride; to stand is to participate in the divine permanence; or, inside the 
curtains of one’s tent, to prostrate oneself is to enter into union with the 
dnine,” etc. (Louis Massignon, La Passion d’al-Halldj, martyr mystique 
de I’lslam, II, 782). See also Gardet, “Mention du nom divin,” p. 665. 

On mudra in tantric rituals, cf. Mahdninana-tantra ( Tantra of the 
Great Liberation, ed. Avalon), III, 4 ff. ( karanydsa and anganydsa); 
Y, 48, 74 ( yontmudrd ); V, 86, 112 ( jhanamudra ), etc.; Sdraddtilaka- 
tantra, VI, 75-111: Kamaratna-tantra (ed. Hemchandra Goswami 
Tattabhusun), pp. 5 ff. See also R. H. van Gulik, Hayagriva, pp. 51 ff; 
S. B. Dasgupta, Introduction to Tantric Buddhism, pp. 113, 177-78, 
187 ff. 

In “left-hand” tantrism, mudra is the term applied to the partner in 
the sexual rite (see pp. 261 ff ). it is not easy to see how this designation 
was arrived at; Przyluski points out that mudra, literally “seal,” also 
means “womb.” But. as we shall see later, the real meaning of sexual 
union in tantric ritual is “immobilization” of the bodhicitta (which, in 
contexts of this nature, designates the semen virile). The bandhas and 
mudra* employed by Hatha Yoga are bodily positions through which 
the adept is able to control the nerves and muscles of the genital region; 
now, according to the texts, this control is related to control of the 
breaths. The adept becomes able to control his semen as he controls his 
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breaths; he can “arrest” it, “immobilize” it, just as he arrests breathing 
during kumbhaka. We must bear in mind that “immobilization” of the 
semen through prdndydma is always connected with a similar immobili- 
zation of the states of consciousness (see p. 253). 


VI, 5: Mantras and Dharanls 

On mantras in Vedism and Brahmanism, cf. Winternitz, Geschichte, I, 
148 ff., 236 ff. ; in Buddhism, ibid., II, 275; in the tantras, ibid., I, 481 ff. 
Dharanls in the pre-Buddhist period, ibid., I, 94 ff., 103 ff. ; the term 
first appears in Buddhism with the Lalitavistara and the Saddharma- 
pundarika (ibid., II, 380); Waddell (“The DharanI Cult in Buddhism”) 
believes that the technique existed from the beginnings of Buddhism 
(see also id., “ 'DharanI,' or Indian Buddhist Protective Spells”). 
Comprehensive studies: Wassilieff, Bouddhisrne, pp. 144 ff.; La Yallee 
Poussin, Bouddhisrne: Etudes, pp. 119 If.; Hauer, Die DharanI im nbrd- 
lichen Buddhismus; WoodrofFe, Garland of Letters (treats chiefly of the 
speculations of late tantrism); Evola, Toga della potenza, pp. 234 ff. 
Mahayanic lists of dharanls, texts, and interpretations: Vijhaptimatrata- 
siddhi, tr. La Yallee Poussin, II, 613-14; Traite, tr. Lament, I, 318 ff; 
R. Tajima, Etude sur le Mahdvairocana-sfttra, p. 103, etc. Mantras and 
dharanls in the Hayagrlva cult: Gulik, Hayagrlva, pp. 48 ff; in Japan: 
M. W. de Yisser, Ancient Buddhism in Japan, II, 520 ff; cf. also Lucian 
Scherman, “Siddha.” 

Almost every tantra includes the presentation of a number of mantras: 
see especially the Saraddtdala- tantra, ehs. Yl-XXIII. Tantrdbhiddna, 
zcith Vijanighantu and Mudrdnighantu (ed. Taranutha Yidvaratna) 
constitutes a sort of dictionary giving the tantric meanings of the vowels 
and consonants. Important and extremely useful: Daksinamurti, Ud- 
dharakosa. A Dictionary of the Secret Tantric Syllabic Code, ed. Raghu 
Yira and Shodo Taki. 

For the theorv of sound, the doctrines of the Mlmamsa are especially 
to be consulted. See Umesha Mitra, “Physical Theory of Sound and Its 
Origin in Indian Thought.” 

For Zen practices, cf. D. T. Suzuki, Essa\s in Zen Buddhism, III, 
195 ff. 

An important text of Kashmirian Sivaism, Abhinav agupta’s Tantra- 
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sara (ed. M. R. Shastri, pp. 12-17), translated, with commentary, by 
Tucci, Teoria e pratica del mandala, pp. 66-6 8 . 

On the mythical personification of mantras, cf. Przyluski, “Les 
Vidyaraja,” especially pp. 308 ff. 

VI, 6 : Dhikr 

T. P. Hughes {A Dictionary of Islam, pp. 703 ff. ) summarizes the 
technique of dhikr after Maulawi Shah Walivu’llah, of Delhi. Cf. Mas- 
signon, Passion d’al-Hallaj, II, 696 ff; id., “Le Souffle dans l’lslam.” 
Gardet (“Mention du nom divin”) should now be consulted. The author 
compares the “dhikr of the tongue” with dharand and the “dhikr of the 
heart” with dhyiina (pp. 670, 205). “If our analysis of the experience 
of dhikr is correct, it follows that this experience, by its successive 
ascendancy over all the zones of the individual, proves to be a ‘milder' 
but to some degree a more indirect and risky, less reliable method of 
attaining the explicit goal of yoga” (ibid., p. 207). 

On the relations between Islamic mysticism and India, see Massignon, 
Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de la mystique musulmane, pp. 
75 ff , 86 ff.; M. M. Moreno, “Mistiea musulmana e mistica indiana” 
( samddhi , pp. 125 ff; artificial ecstasies, pp. 1 36ff.,fand’ and nirvana , 
pp. 156 ff). See also Emile Dermenghem, “Techniques d’extase en 
Islam.” 


VI, 7; Mandala 

Each tantra has a mandala proper to it. See Tucci (“Some Glosses,” 
pp. 342 ff. ) on the mandala ot the Guhyasamdja-tantra ; cf. Carelli, ed., 
Sekoddesatlka, pp. 25 ff; B. Bhattacharyya, Xispannawgdvali (text by 
Abha\ akaragupta, of the \ lkramaslla monastery), for a description ot 
twenty-six mandalas. See Foucher, Etude, II, 8 ff; Coomaraswamy, 
Elements of Buddhist Iconography ; \ isser, Ancient Buddhism in Japan, 
I, 1 59~io, Finot, Manuscrits Sanskrits,” pp. 13 ff; Zimmer, Kunstfunn 
und 1 oga im mdischen Kultbild, pp. 54 ff, 94 ff; Mus, Barabudur, I, 
320 ff; Pott, 1 oga en 2 antra: I loboginn. III, 079 ( chakuji , “choosing 
the ground”); B. L Suzuki. “The School of Shingon Buddhism. Pt. II: 
The Mandara”; Chou Yi-hang, “Tantrism in China”; \Y. E. Clark, 
ed., 7.1.0 Lamaistic Pantheons , I, xv— wifi; Lin Li-kouang, “Punvodaya.” 
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On the symbolism of the rnandala and its relations with architectonic 
symbolism, cf. Mus, passim; Tucci, I Templi del Tibet; id., “Mc’od rte/i” 
e “Ts’a-ts’a” nel Tibet indiano ed occidentale. On the symbolism of the 
circumambulation of temples, see Gisbert Combaz, “L'Evolution du 
stupa en Asie,” pp. 124 fF. On the relations between the symbolism of 
painted stuffs ( pata ) and of mandalas, see Lalou, Iconographie des etoffes 
peintes. 

On the problem in general, see Tucci, Teoria e pratica. 

On the symbolism of the center, cf. Ehade, Traite, pp. 321 fF. ; id., 
The Myth of the Eternal Return, pp. 12 ff. ; id.. Images et symboles, pp. 
47 ff. On the psychological symbolism of the rnandala, see C. G. Jung, 
Psychology and Alchemy, pp. 91 ff.; id., “On Mandala Symbolism,” in 
Archetypes and the Collective Unconscious. 

VI, 8 : On the Literature of Hatha Toga 

See Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 384; 
G. W. Briggs, Gorakhnath and the Kanphatd Togis, pp. 251-58; Mohan 
Singh, Gorakhnath and Mediaeval Hindu Mysticism, pp. 8 ff. See also 
below, Note VIII, 3. 

There are several editions of the Goraksa Satala with its commentaries 
( Goraksa Paddhati, etc.): edition and translation of the Sataka by Briggs, 
pp. 284-303. On the Goraksa Samhitd, see also Tucci, “Animadversiones 
Indicae,” pp. 134-36. 

Hathayogapradipihd . Sanskrit edition with the commentary of Brah- 
mananda and the glosses of Srldhara (1889); German translation with 
notes, by Hermann Walter, “Svatmarana’s Hathayogapradipika” ; editions 
.with English translations by Brahmananda Bhaba (lSS9), Srinivasa 
A} yangar ( 1893), and Pancam Sinh ( 1915): the numeration of stanzas 
sometimes differs in these editions. 

Gheranda Samhitd. ed. Bhuvanana Chandra Yasaka; English translation 
by Rai Bahadur SrTsa Chandra Yasu; German translation bv Richard 
Schmidt, Fakire und Fakirtum im a/ten und mondernen Indien. 

Siva Samhitd: edition and English translation by Rai Bahadur Srisa 
Chandra Vidyarnava. 

A considerable number of extracts from these three treatises will be 
found m Bernard, Hatha Toga, and Danie’lou, Toga. See also Zimmer, 
"Lehren des Ilathayoga, Lehrtexte.” 
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Tantric anatomy and physiology have been interpreted in medical 
terms in a number of studies, among which we cite: Baman Das Basu, 
“Hindu System of Medicine.” Cf. also Roesel, Die psychologischen 
Grundlagen, pp. 39 ff.; V. G. Rele, The Mysterious Kundalini. 

Scientific observations on Hatha yogins: Charles Laubry and Therese 
Brosse, “Documents recueillis aux Indes sur les ‘vogins.’ ” See also 
Hubert Risch, "Le Hatha Yoga”; Filliozat, “Les Limites des pouvoirs 
humains dans l'lnde” (with additional bibliographical references). 

VI, 9: Cakras, Adharas, etc. 

For the doctrine of the cakras: Satcakranirupana and Padukapahcaka 
(ed. and tr. Woodroffe, The Serpent Power); Kuldrnava-tantra (ed. 
Taranatha Viclyaratna), ch. VIII; Goraksa Sataka (repr. in Briggs, 
Gorakhnath , pp. ‘284-304). 

On the adharas, see Briggs, pp. 317 ff. Description and interpretation 
of the cakras in Evola, Toga, pp. 311 ff. It should be remembered in this 
connection that, according to some authors, the Hesychastic tradition 
(see above, p. 63) distinguishes four “centers” of concentration and 
prayer: (l) the cerebrofrontal cranial center (located in the space be- 
tween the eyebrows); ( 2 ) the buccolaryngeal center (corresponding to 
“the commonest thought: that of the intelligence, expressed in conver- 
sation, correspondence, and in the first stages of prayer” — A. Bloom, 
“L’Hesychasme, \ oga chretienr” pp. 185 ff.); ( 3 ) the pectoral center 
(“situated in the upper and median region of the chest.” “Stability of 
thought, already manifestly colored bv a thvmic element, is much greater 
than in the preceding cases, but it is still thought that defines the emo- 
tional coloring and that is modified by it” — ibid.); ( 4 ) the cardiac 
center (situated “near the upper part of the heart, a little below the left 
breast, according to the Greek fathers; “a little above,” according to 
Theophanc-s the Recluse and others. “It is the physical site of perfect 
attention” — ibid. ). 


I /, 10; On the “Intentional Language’’ 

H. Shastri, m his Baudaha Gan O Doha, explained sand/nd-bhasa as follows: 
All the works ot the Sahajaylna are written in the Sand/nd-bhasd, ~this1 
is a b>i.i?a language, ot light and darkness ( dlo-d-dhdri ) , partly light, 
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partly darkness; some parts can be understood while others cannot. In 
other words, in these discourses on dharma, which are of a high order, 
there are references also to different things.” According to Vidhushekar 
Shastri (“Sandhabhasa”), ‘‘the word sandhdya of the Buddhists is 
nothing but abhisandhdva found in Brahmanic and Buddhist works.” 
Chinese sources warrant the conclusion that sandhd-bhdsxa means 
abhiprdxika vacana — that is, “intentional speech.” The same interpre- 
tation of the term is upheld by Bagchi (“The Sandhabhasa and Sandha- 
vacana”), who cites other supporting passages from the Chinese sources, 
especially from ch. XIII of the Hevajra-tantra, devoted to sandha-bhd.su. 
A number of poetic and mystical texts composed in “intentional speech” 
have been collected by S. B. Dasgupta in an appendix to his Obscure 
Religious Cults (pp. 477 ff. : “Enigmatic Language of the Old and 
Mediaeval Poets”). 

On the Dohiis, see M. Shahidullah, ed., Les Chants mystiques de Kdnha 
et de Saraha; B. Bhattacharyya, “The Date of the Bauddha Gan O Doha”; 
Dasgupta, pp. 61 ff, 93 ff, 423 ff , and passim; Bagchi, Materials for a 
Critical Edition of the Old Bengali Carydpadas : cf. also Anath Xath Basu, 
“Tattvasvabhavadrstigltika doha”; C. Bendall, “ Subhasitasamgraha,” 
pp. 71 ff. 


VI, 11: “By the same acts . . 

The Prajhopayavimscayasiddhi (I, 15) of Anangavajra, the master of 
Indrabhuti, repeats the same saying. In this treatise, as in Indrabhuti’s 
Jhdnasiddhi , maithuna is insistently recommended (B. Bhattacharyya, 
ed., Tien Vajrayana Works , pp. 20-29, 33-35, etc.). The mudra (ritual 
marriage partner) must be presented to the guru, and the rite cannot take 
place until after an initiation performed by the guru. In addition to 
maithuna \v ith the mudra consecrated for the purpose, the yogin may 
enjoy as many women as he wishes, drink alcoholic beverages, steal, 
even kill, without committing a “sin.” At the end of his treatise Indra- 
bhuti explains that the doctrine must be kept secret and be communicated 
only to initiates, otherwise great evils would result. 

The Subhasitasamgraha (ed. Bendall, p. 38 ; cites some verses from 
Arvadeva’s Cittavisuddhiprakarana to the same purport as the saving 
in the Jhdnasiddhi: )ena w na hi badhyante jantazo randrakarmand, 
sopd\ena tu tenured mui\ante bhazzibandandt , etc. Moreover, the Su- 
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tralamkara (XIII, 11-13) had already affirmed that “it is by Mesa 
[“passion,” “impurity”! that one can emerge from Mesa” ( klesata era 
klesanihsaranam ; cited by La Vallee Poussin, “A propos du Cittavi- 
suddhi prakarana d’Aryadeva,” p. 413). On Aryadeva’s treatise, cf. 
Prabbhubhai Patel, “ Bodhicittavivarana” ; id., “Cittavisuddhiprakara- 
nam”; the same scholar has edited the Sanskrit text and the Tibetan 
translation ( cf. his Cittavisuddhiprakarana of Aryadeva ) ; see also Gla- 
senapp, , \I\steres bouddhistes, pp. 32 ff. 

I I, 12 : Retention of Breath and Arrest of Semen in China 

Henri Maspero, in his “Les Precedes de ‘Xourrir le principe vital’ dans 
la religion taoi'ste ancienne,” has studied the Chinese theories and tech- 
niques of respiration ( see above, pp. 59 ff. ) . We must here note certain re- 
semblances with the tantric methods for simultaneously arresting breath 
and the emission of semen. We quote a passage from the "Biography of 
the Real Man of Pure Transcendence, Master P’ei,” a “short hagio- 
grapluc tale,” which Maspero dates as of the fifth century: the text puts 
the method for the "return of semen” among the live recipes of the Im- 
mortal Master Chiang: “By perfect meditation (every external) thought 
must be banished: then men and women can practice the method of Eter- 
nal Life. This procedure is absolutely secret: transmit it only to sages! 

. . . Each time that one practices (this procedure), he must enter into 
meditation: he must first lose consciousness of his body and lose con- 
sciousness of the outer world. After that he must grind his teeth for 
sewn series and say this prayer: May the Original White Essence of 
Metal spread life among my Five Flowers (the five viscera). May the 
Lord Yellow Old Man of the Center harmonize mv souls and put my 
Essence in order. May the Great Essence of the August Supreme, 
coagulating the humors, make the Transcendent hard as a bone. May the 
six breaths of the Great Real Without Superior coil within! Mav the 
Mvsnnous Old Man ot Superior Essence bring back the Essence to 
repair my brain! Let me unite (tliej,//; and the \ang), let the Embryo 
be melted and the Jewel kept! 

“\\ hen the prayer is finished, the men w ill keep ( their minds fixed on) 
their loins, firmly presen mg the Essence and distilling the Breath, 
which follows the spinal column and rises to the Xi-huan against the 
current, this is what is called ‘causing to return to the Origin,’ huan- 
yuan, the women will keep (their minds fixed on; their hearts, nourish- 
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ing the spirits, distilling an unchanging fire, making the Breath descend 
from the two breasts to the loins, whence it again mounts through the 
spinal column and also goes to the Xi-huan: this is what is called ‘trans- 
forming the real,’ hua-chen. After a hundred days, one reaches Trans- 
cendence. If one practices (this procedure) for a very long time, one 
spontaneously becomes a Real Man, and, living eternally, one traverses 
the centuries. This is the method of not dying” (tr. after Maspero, pp. 
386-87). 

We must note the alchemical symbolism of respiration and the 
sexual act. Gulik ( Erotic Colour Prints of the Ahng Period, zcith an Essay 
on Chinese Sex Life ) has brought out the homologies between alchemical 
and sexual terminology in the Taoist treatises (pp. li 3 ff.: the woman 
is assimilated to the crucible, etc.). See also Max Kaltenmark, Le Lie- 
sien tclwuan ( Biographies legendaires des Immorteh taoistes de I’antiquite), 
pp. 57-58. 

We cite another text: “A Book of the Immortals says: the principle of 
making the Essence return to repair the brain consists in copulating in 
order to agitate the Essence violently; (then) when it is about to be 
emitted, one quickly seizes (the penis) with the two middle fingers of 
the left hand behind the scrotum and in front of the anus, one presses 
hard, and slowly expels the Breath through the mouth, at the same time 
grinding the teeth several tens of times without holding the Breath. 
Then, when one emits the Essence, the Essence cannot emerge, but it 
returns from the Jade Stem (the penis) and rises to enter the brain. This 
procedure is transmitted from Immortal to Immortal; drinking blood, 
thev swear not to transmit it at random” ( Yu-fang chih-\ao, I b, tr. after 
Maspero, p. 365). See also Gulik, p. 78. 

These sexual techniques probably represent a tantric influence; the 
conception of sexual union as a spiritual union between the male and 
female principles represented by the sun and the moon is curiously 
reminiscent of Hatha Yoga and Sahajlya. For the same practices in 
Japan, see Gulik, pp. 85 ff. 

VI, IS: Sahdjivd dnd Visnuism 

On Sahajlva, see Manindra Mohan Bose, “An Introduction to the Study 
of the Post-Chaitanva Sahajia Cult”; id.. The Pcst-Caita/na Sahajid 
Cult of Bengal; S. B. Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults, pp. 131 ff. 

On Yisnuist mystical literature, cf. Dmesh Chandra Sen, History of 
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Bengali Language and Literature ; id.. The Vaisnava Literature of Medi- 
aeval Bengal; id., Chaitanya and His Age; id., Chaitanya and His Com- 
panions; Melville T. Kennedy, The Chaitanya Movement. 

On the “emotion” (rasa) to be cultivated in one’s relations with the 
divinity, see Abhayakumar Guha, “Rasa-Cult in the Chaitanya Chari- 
tdmrta.” S. K. De has devoted an erudite study to the problem of the 
rhetorical classifications of mystical feelings, “The Bhakti-Rasa-Sastra 
of Bengal Vaisnavism.” We quote a list of anubhavas (“results”) that 
pursue and fortify a mystical emotion aroused by love of Krsna (ibid., 
p. 662): “ nrtxa (dancing), viluthita (rolling on the ground), gita 
(singing), krosana (loud crying), tanu-motana (twisting of the body), 
humkdra (shouting), jrmbhd (yawning), svasa-bhuman (profusion of 
sighs), lokanapeksita (disregard for popular opinion), lalasrava (foaming 
at the mouth), atta-hasa (loud laughter), ghurnd (giddiness), hikkd 
(hiccough).” All these rhetorical classifications correspond to concrete 
experiences. 

VII, 1 : Alchemists, Togins, and “Magical Flight ” 

The Rasdrnava, cited bv Madhava in his Sarvadarsanasamgraha (Anan- 
dasrama Series edn., p. 80; tr. E. B. Cowell and A. E. Gough, p. 140), 
mentions the yogie process of dehavedha by which one can “fly about in 
the sky” (see also P. C. Ray, A History of Hindu Chemistry, introd., I, 
7.3). This is the well-known sidd/u, characteristic of both Yoga and 
shamanism. India possesses a considerable stock of legends about living 
kings and magicians (cfi. for example, Penzer, ed., Sumadeva’s Katha- 
s ant-sdgara , II, 62 IF.; Ill, 27, 35; V, 33, 35, 169 ff.; VIII, 26' IF., 50 fF., 
etc.). Anacutupta, the miraculous lake, could be reached only bv those 
who possessed the supernatural power of flight; Buddha and the arhats 
reached it in a wmk, just as, in Hindu legend, the rsis soared through 
the air to the divine and mysterious country of the north named Svet- 
advipa: cf W. K. Clark, “Sakadvipa and SvetadvTpa”; Hasten Ronnovv, 
“Some Remarks on Svetadvlpa”; on Anavatapta, cf. Thomas Watters, 
On Yuan Cheung's Travel - in India, I, 35; Yisser, The Arhats in China 
and .Japan, pp. 24 ff ; on Svetadupa, cf. Eliade, Chamanisme, pp. 367 fF ; 
Otto Maeni hen-Helfen. “SvetadvTpa in Pre-Christian China”; on the 
flight of arhats. cf Yisser, pp. 172 ft'.. Lew and Edouard Chavannes, 
"Les seize Arhats protecteurs de la loi,” pp. 23, 263 fF. 
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On “magical flight” in China, cf. Eliade, Chamanisme, pp. 394 fF. ; 
Berthold Laufer, The Prehistory of Aviation, pp. 14 fF. ; in Tibet, cf. 
Bacot, Vie de Mar pa, pp. 13 fF. 

On the legend of the three supernatural mountains that stand in the 
middle of the sea, which no one can approach, see Chavannes, Les 
Memoires historiques de Se-ma-Ts’ien, II, 152-53. See also E. \V. Hopkins, 
“The Fountain of Youth.” 


VII, 2 : Nagarjuna as Alchemist 

For Nagarjuna’s biography, see Albert Griinwedel, Taranatha's Edel- 
steinminne, pp. 14 if.; Max Walleser, “The Life of Nagarjuna from 
Tibetan and Chinese Sources,” and above, Note VI, 1 , p. 404. On his 
relations with alchemy, P. C. Ray, Hindu Chemistry, introd., I, 92 fF, 
Griinwedel, “Die Geschichten der vierundachtzig Zauberer,” pp. 221- 
22; Filliozat, “Nagarjuna et Agastya, me'decins, chimistes et sorciers”; 
id., La Doctrine classique, p. 10. It is quite possible that, besides tantric 
alchemy, properly speaking, certain mineralogical observations were 
incorporated into the alchemical tradition and transmitted under the 
name of Nagarjuna: the symbiosis between “mystical” (or metaphvsical) 
“truth” and “observational truth” (rudiments of scientific thought and 
chemical experiment) is a phenomenon documented throughout the 
historv of alchemy. Thus, for example, in the Rasopanisat (ed. K. S. 
Sastri; see L. D. Barnett’s review, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
[19301, pp. 445-46), we have the following: “The sage Nagarjuna had 
the vision of this magical procedure: in the southern kingdom of Kerali 
where there are so many forests, not far from the sea, in a village named 
Affection ZpritV, thence they extract rocks in the shape of pippal/i that 
have deposits of gold. They are taken and reduced to soft powder. This 
powder is treated with horse blood; it is liquefied seven times bv means 
of human blood; it is ground again in the water of the basilisk with the 
five products of the cow* then it is dried in accordance with the rules so 
that it forms a sort of paste, which is passed through a sieve; into the 
liquid obtained, a hundredth part [rl of copper is put; each part of this 
copper thus treated is doubled; the whole is melted together and com- 
bined with a portion of gold; it is mixed with honey, milk, etc ; thus one 
obtains a magnificent gold, as brilliant as river gold” (tr. after Le'vi, 
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“Kaniska et Satavahana,” pp. 104 fF. ; Levi had previously used this text 
in his article “Un Nouveau Document,” p. 421 ). 

VII, 3 : On Indian Alchemy 

Cf. Arthur Waley, “References to Alchemy in Buddhist Scriptures.” 
Further references to alchemy are found in the Mahay dna-samgraha- 
bhasyd (Nanjio, No. 1171: tr. into Chinese by Hsiian Tsang, c. 65 0) 
and in the Abhidharma-mahdvibhdsd-sdstra (Nanjio, No. 1263; tr. into 
Chinese by Hsiian Tsang, 656-59). Some information concerning 
Nagarjuna as alchemist m Lamotte, Traite, I, 383, n. 1. See also Stein, 
“References to Alchemy in Buddhist Scriptures,” and Note VII, 2. 

For Indian alchemy and prechemistry, see Ray, Hindu Chemistry; cf. 
also Rj.sacharya Ka\iraj Bhudeb Mookerjee, Rasa-jala-nidhi ; or, Ocean 
of Indian Chemistry and Alchemy (a worthless compilation, but containing 
many citations from traditional alchemical works). On the role of mer- 
cury in Indian alchemy, Ray, introd., I, 105; Edmund von Lippmann, 
Entstehu/ig und Ausbreitung der Alchemie, I, 435; II, 179; Julius Jollv, 
"Der Stein der Weisen,” p. 9S. On the Tamil sittars, cf Barth, CEuvres, 
I, i,s5; Filliozat, review of Mookerjce’s Rasa-jala-nidhi, pp. 111-12: 
the divided tarakkus ("substances,” "ingredients”) into an and 

penunikku, male and female ingredients, a grouping that suggests the 
binomial yin-yang of Chinese speculation. Leon Wieger ( Histoire des 
cnyan.C' nligitiises ft des opinions phdosophiques en Chine, p. 395) believes 
that the Taoist alchemist Ko Hung .( Pao P’u Tzu) of the third century 
imitated the Rasaratiidcara, attributed to Nagarjuna. In this case, the 
Rd'jrat’nuara, which had been held to belong to the seventh or eighth 
century if Lamotte, Traite. I, 383, n. 1 ), “might really go back to the 
period of the Buddhist Nagarjuna of the second century” (Filliozat, 
Dm trine cljssit/ue, p. 1(>;. But it is also possible that Tamil alchemy 
underwent Chinese influence (cf Filliozat, “Taoisme et Yoga,” espe- 
cially p. 1 20 i. 

On the alchemical MSS ot the Cordier collection, see Filliozat, “Liste 
des munusents de la collection Palmvr Cordier.” 

Summary ot research on Greco-F.gyptian akhemv, in R. P. Festugiere, 
La Re: i'dirci d'lLrmei Tn'ivegnte, p. 217. 

On t’ne psychology of alchemical symbolism, cf. Jung, Psychology and 
-I’ h, •”/. . id , "Psychology of the Transference.” On the metaphysics of 
alchemy, et Lvola, La Tradizione trrnetica. 
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VII, 4 : Chinese Alchemy 

For translations of alchemical texts and progress achieved, see the fol- 
lowing: Lippmann, Entstehung, I, 449-61; II, 65 - 66 ; O. S. Johnson, 
A Study of Chinese Alchemy; Walev, “Notes on Chinese Alehemv ”; 
\V. A. P. Martin, The Lore of Cathay, pp. 41—71; Alfred Forke, The 
IVorld-Conception of the Chinese, pp. 22 7-300; Eliade, Alchimia asiatica , 
pp. 9-44; Tenney L. Davis and Lu-ch’iang Wu, “Chinese Alchemy”; id., 
“T’ao Hung-ching”; id., “An Ancient Chinese Treatise on Alchemy, 
Entitled Ts’an Thing Ch’i” ; Laufer, re\ie\v of Johnson, Isis, XII ( 1929), 
330 - 32 ; J. R. Partington, “Chinese Alchemy”; id., “The Relationship 
Between Chinese and Arabic Alchemy”; B. F. Read, “Chinese Alchemy”; 
Masumi Chikashige, Alchemy and Other Chemical Achievements of the 
Ancient Orient; William H. Barnes, “Possible References to Chinese 
Alchemy in the Fourth or Third Century b.c.”; Davis, “The Duahstic 
Cosmogony of Huai-nan-tzu and Its Relations to the Background of 
Chinese and of European Alchemy”; Barnes and II. B. Yuen, “T‘ao, 
the Recluse (a.d. 452—536'), Chinese Alchemist”; Homer H. Dubs, 
“The Beginnings of Alchemy.” 

On Ko Hung (Pao P’u Tzii) see: Wieger, Histoire, pp. 385-406; 
Forke, “Ko Hung, der Philosoph und Alchimist”; Johnson, pp. 133-34; 
Davis, “Ko Hung (Pao-P’u Tzu), Chinese Alchemist of the Fourth 
Century”; Davis and Wu, “Ko Hung on the Gold Medicine and on the 
Yellow and the White” (this article contains a translation of chs. IV and 
XVI of Ko Hung's treatise; chs. I — 1 1 1 are translated by Eugen Feifel, 
“ Pao-p’u Tzii”; ibid., a new translation of ch. IV; chs. YII and XI are 
translated bv Davis and Ch’en Kuo-fu, “The Inner Chapters of Pao-p’u- 
tzu”). Now see further, Needham, Science, II, 437-41. 

Dubs (pp. 80 ff. ) believes that the origin of alchemy is to be sought 
in the China of the fourth century b.c. He argues that alchemy could not 
arise except in a civilization in which gold was unfamiliar and methods 
of assaying gold unknown; but in Mesopotamia these methods were 
current from the fourteenth century b.c., which makes the Mediterranean 
origin of alchemy unlikely. But this view appears not to have been ac- 
cepted by the historians of alchemy (see F. Sherwood Taylor, The Al- 
chemists, p. 75). Dubs (p. 84) thinks that alchemy reached the West 
through Chinese travelers. However, the possibility remains that “scien- 
tific” alchemy in China represents a foreign influence (cf. Laufer, review 
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in Isis, XII r 1 9291, 330-31). We know that An Shih-kao, the famous 
Parthian translator of Buddhist scriptures, who visited China in the 
second century, was well acquainted with Iranian magic and astrology 
(Maspero, “Communautes et moines bouddhistes chinois aux II e et III e 
sieeles”, Bagchi, Le Canon bouddhique en Chine , I, 8, 23; Paul Pelliot, 
“Meou-tseu ou les doutes leves”). But we do not know if he was also 
acquainted with alchemy (Waley, “Xotes,” p. 23). Chinese astrology 
was influenced bv Iranian astrology (Le'opold de Saussure, Les Origines 
de V astronomie chinoise, passim). Moreover, commercial and cultural 
relations between China and Iran were already of considerable antiquity 
(cf. Laufer, Sino-Iramca, pp. 189 ff ). The role of the Parthian kingdom 
in Sino-Roman commerce has been well elucidated, from Chinese sources, 
bv Friedrich Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, pp. 42, 70, 173, 174. 
For the role of the Arabs, see Hirth and W. \V. Rockhill, Chau Ju-kua: 
Iln, Work on the Chinese and the Arab Trade, pp. 2-15. See also Eliade, . 
Ah hi m /a as/atiea, pp. 42-44 On the importation of Mediterranean ideas 
into China, see Dubs, pp. 82-S3, nn. 122-23. 

I'll, 5 : Metallurgy and Alchemy 

We have elsewhere studied the relations between shamans and smiths; 
see Chamanisme, pp. 40S ff. Chinese mythological traditions link the 
founders of dynasties with the “secrets” of metallurgy; see Marcel 
Gr.inet, Danses et legendes de la Chine ancienne, II, 6 09 ff, and passim. 
Furnaces for smelting metals were assimilated to the cosmic principles: 
Yu put fi\e of his furnaces m correspondence with )ang and four with 
\m, for the Chinese divided the metals into male and female (Granet, 
II, 496’; Fernand de Mely, “L’Alchimie ehez les chinois et l’alchimie 
grccque” — an article to be consulted w lth caution — pp. 330 ff ) . Furnaces 
became a sort of |udge simply by the fact that a highly sacred operation 
was performed in them; they could recognize virtue, and the greatest 
penaltv inthetcd on a criminal was to boil him in this kind of furnace. To 
construct a furnace was an act of virtue, to be performed by a pure man 
who knew the “rites of the art” Granet, II, 491, 496). 

The Rg-Teda ' X. 72. -2' still preserves the tradition of certain 
vegetable drugs ;a>-atibhih osadhihhih < in the possession of smiths; on 
this problem, cf M.inindra Nath Bane-nee, “Iron and Steel in the Kgvedic 
Age"; id , “On Metals and Metullurgv m Ancient India.” 
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We shall not dwell on the infinitely complex relations between the 
Cyclopes, the Dactyls, the Curetes, the Telchines, and metalworking; 
cf. Robert Eisler, “Das Quainzeichen und die Queniter” (smiths, dancers, 
sorcerers); Bengt Hemberg, Die Kabiren, pp. 28 6 fF.; id., “Die Idaiischen 
Daktylen.” 

It is probable that the minerals extracted from a mine were assimilated 
to embryos; the Babylonian word kubu has been translated by some 
scholars as “embryo," by others as “abortion"; see the bibliography 
and summary of the controversy in Ehade, Metallurgy, Magic and Al- 
chemy, pp. 30 ff., and id., Forgerons et alchimistes, pp. 75 fF., 192. In any 
case, there is a secret correspondence between metallurgy and obstetrics: 
the sacrifice that was sometimes performed in proximity to the furnaces 
in which minerals were prepared resembles obstetric sacrifices; the fur- 
nace was assimilated to a womb; within it, the “embrvo-minerals” were 
to complete their growth, and in a period very much shorter than would 
have been required had they remained hidden in the ground. In his turn, 
the alchemist takes up and completes the work of nature, at the same time 
working to “make” himself: he dreams of “completing" the growth of 
metals, of transmuting them into gold. 


VIII, l : On the Aghorls, the Kapalikas , and the Cult of Skulls 

See Crooke, “Aghori”; id., The Tribes and Castes of the North-western 
Provinces and Oudh, I, 26 ' ff; Henry Balfour, “The Life History of an 
Aghori Fakir”; H. W. Barrow, “On Aghoris and Aghorapanthis.” 
Barrow’s study, based on documents collected by E. T. Leith, is the 
most reliable and the richest as yet written. It contains a complete bib- 
liography and much oral information. See also F. Buchanan, in IL M. 
Martin, History of the Antiquities of Eastern India, II, 492 fF. On the 
Aghoris at the end of the nineteenth century, see J. C. Oman, The 
My, tics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, pp. 164-67. Passages from two un- 
published commentaries on the Prabhoda C/nvidrodaui have been pub- 
lished by Tucci, "Ammadversiones Indicae,” p. 151. The same author 
(p. 129) prints a list of the twenty-four Kapalikas after the Sabara- 
tantra; an identical list, given in the Gorahsa,/ddhanta,amgrahj, adds 
that these twenty-four Kapalikas were created by Xatha ( Six a ) to fight 
against the twenty -four avatars of Visnu. On the coalescence between the 
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Kapalikas and the Lokayatikas, cf. Dakshinaranjan Shastri, “The Loka- 
vatikas and the Kfipahkas.” 

On the role of skulls in Lamaism, cf. Roekhill, “On the Use of Skulls 
in Lamaist Ceremonies”; Laufer, Use of Human Skulls and Bones in 
Tibet, who suggests (p. 5) an influence from Sivaist tantrism. But the 
Indian influences are probably superimposed on an ancient corpus of 
local beliefs, for skulls play a religious and divinatorv role in Siberian 
shamanism; cf. Eliade, Chamanisme , pp. 223, 3S3 fF., etc. On the proto- 
historical relations between the cult of skulls and the idea of renewal of 
the life of the cosmos in China and Indonesia, cf. Carl Hentze, “Zur 
urspriingliche Bedeutung des chinesischen Zeichens t’ou = Kopf.” 

For the cult of skulls in western India and the adjacent regions, see 
Robert Heme-Geldern, “Kopfjagd und Menschenopfer in Assam und 
Birina”; id., “Mutterrecht und Kopfjagd lm westlichen Hinterindien”: 
P. Wilhelm Schmidt, “Mutterrecht und Kopfjagd im westlichen Hin- 
terindien.” 

For human sacrifices to Siva and Kali in Kamarupa (Assam), the tantric 
country par excellence, cf. E. A. Gait, “Human Sacrifices in Ancient 
Assam”; Koppers, “Probleme der indischen Religionsgeschichte,” pp. 
775 ff. 


J III, i 2: On the “ Orgies ” of the Vdllabhacarxas 

On the rasamanda/i \ (lit., “circles of plav”), often degenerating into 
orgies, cf. Wilson. Sketch, p. 1 19. F. S. Grouse, Mathura, pp. 283, 295, 
etc. Carpenter, Therm in Mi Jural India, pp. 434 ff.; Bhandarkar, 
V.iisiuKi.on, p. 7U. Farquhar, Outline, pp. 312 if.; Glasenapp, “Die Lehre 
Vallabhacaryas.” 

The erotic excesses ot Maharajas practicing the rasamandali to the 
point ot pathological turpitude were denounced in a violent pamphlet, 
Ilrt'-n of the St et jf Maharaja*, or I allabhdcharras, in Western India, 
from whence all later writers on the subject have drawn their information. 
Similar orgies, which took place in Saktic and tantric circles in the 
Himalayan region, especially at Garhwal. were the coh-margs ( coh = 
breast cloth . so named because each man received as partner in the rite 
the woman wnose breast cloth he had drawn by lot (W. Ward, H. H. 
Wd'on. and F T Atkinson, cited by Briggs, Gorakhnath, pp. 173 ff. ). 
It is interesting to note that John freer [A Xeza Account of East India 
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and Persia, I, 294; II, 255) describes orgies much like those of the 
Vamacaris and attributes them to the Parsees of India. On sacred orgies 
in Moslem Persia, see S. G. W. Benjamin, Persia and the Persians, pp. 
353-55; C. J. Wills, In the Land of the Lion and Sun, or Modern Persia, 
pp. 154, 339, etc. Similar practices are found in the Chiragh-Kush, “the 
extinction of lamps”; cf. Xey Elias, ed., A History of the Moghuls of 
Central Asia, p. 218 n. E. A. Westermarck ( The History of Human 
Marriage, pp. 51 ff. ) and, after him, Crooke (Fryer, II, 255, n. l) are 
inclined to contest the authenticity of these accounts. 

However, from what we know of the Russian sects (K. K. Grass, Die 
russischen Sekten; discussion in Robert Hertz, Melanges de sociologie 
religieuse et folklore, pp. 229 ff. ) and also of the sect of Innocentists of 
Bessarabia, such orgies are not at all improbable. 


VIII, 3 : Gorakhnath, Matsyendranath, and the Eighty-four 

Siddhas 

For Gorakhnath and the Kanphata Yogis, see Dalpatram Pranjivan 
Khakhar, “History of the Kanphatas of Kachh”; G. S. Leonard, “Notes 
on the Kanphata Yogis”; Crooke, Tribes and Castes, 111, 153-59; L. P. 
Tessitori, “Yogis (Kanphata)”; Mohan Singh, Gorakhnath and Mediaeval 
Hindu Mysticism ; Briggs, Gorakhnath : S. B. Dasgupta, Obscure Religious 
Cults, pp. 219-87, 442-60. On the cult of Goraksanath in Bengal, see 
S. C. Mitra, “On the Cult of Gorakshandtha in Eastern Bengal.” The 
god is the protector of cows; cf. also Mitra, “On the Cult of Gorak- 
shanatha in the District of Rangpur m Northern Bengal”. Briggs, The 
Chamdrs, pp. 149 ff. 

For Matsyendranatha, cf. Tucci, “Animadversiones Indicae,” pp. 
133 ff.; Levi, Le Nepal, I, 347 ff ; Bagchi, ed., Kaulajhdna-nirnaya, 
introd., pp. 8-32; Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults, pp. 442 ff. 

For the eightv-four Siddhas, see Griinuedel, “Die Geschichten”: 
Guru Udhili (pp. 205-06); Indrapala and Lui-pd (pp. 215-16); Guru 
Luipa (pp. 143 ff); Lilapdda (p. 144); Virupa (pp. 145-47): Dombi 
(pp. 147-48); Gorakhnath (pp. 153-54); Capari (pp. 201 - 02 ); Ayah 
(pp. 221-22); Karum and Xagarjuna (pp. 165-67), etc. Cf. Tucci, 
“Animadversiones Indicae,” p. 138; Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet, p. 
42; Levi, “L’n Nouveau Document” (on Xagarjuna. pp. 420-21); 
Rahuld Sdnkrtvayana, “Recherche.-, bouddhiques"; Bagchi, Kaulajhana- 
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nirnaya, pp. 20 ff.; Briggs, Gorakhnath, pp. 136ff. ; Dasgupta, Obscure 
Religious Cults, pp. 232 ff.; V. V. Ramana Sastri, “The Doctrinal Culture 
and Tradition of the Siddhas”; S. K. De, “Buddhist Tantric Litera- 
ture,” pp. 15ff. ( Kukkuripada, Lui-pa, Matsvendranath, Gorakhnath, 
Kanhu-pa, etc.). On connections with alchemy, see above, p. 280. 

VIII, 4 : The Burial of Ascetics 

The custom of burying ascetics and yogins, instead of burning their 
corpses, is quite old in India; cf. Keith, Religion and Philosophy, p. 417, 
n. 3. The Vatkhanasasmdrtasutra (V, 8) mentions the funeral ceremonies 
of yogins and yatis (whose bodies are buried near a stream) and sann- 
xas/s ( X, is) It was natural not to commit to the tire the bodies of those 
who had gained liberation, whose souls were already identified with God. 
Ascetics were buried in the posture of meditation, and Ungas were set 
up on their tombs. Many of these tombs later became temples. William 
Simpson (“Some Suggestions of Origin in Indian Architecture”) finds 
the origin of Indian religious architecture in this custom. “Towards the 
South-West corner of the outer wall of the monastery there is a cemetery, 
also attached to the monastery. The dead bodies of the monks, unlike 
those of other Hindus, are buried, and the cemetery contains the graves 
of about two hundred persons. The body is buried in a sitting posture, and 
in the case of mere neophytes a small circular mound, of solid brickwork, 
from three to tour feet high, is all that is deemed necessary for a co\ enng 
for the grate. For men of greater consequence, a temple is held essential, 
and in it, immediately o\er the corpse, a hngam is invariably consecrated. 
... It would seem that even for a neophyte a hngam was held essential” 

( R. Mitra, Buddha Gaya, p. t, quoted by Simpson, p. 56'). 

Ascetics are buried seated or m the yogic position that secured them 
their liberation. Their identification with Siva is attested by the hngam 
set up on thc-ir tombs. Cf also Archaeological Survey of India, Southern 
Circle, Annual Rip'.rt. 1911-12, p. 5. " San/i_\a.an< are not cremated, but 
buried. I'nga shrines or brtnddzdna being raised to mark the spot”; ibid., 
1915— 16 , p. 54. "In the case ot sann\a.<in< ... a raised masonry plat- 
form is sometimes set up over the place of burial, on w hich a tidsi plant 
is grown, or a stone hngam is set up as though to proclaim to the world 
that the body buried below has attained to the sacred form ot Si\a -h/iga" 

■ • o 

^Coomaraswann . "Indian Architectural Terms,” p. 264;. 
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In some places the vogin’s skull is broken, to allow “the soul and the 
breath” to escape. Oman ( Mxstics, p. 157) describes the ceremony, which 
he had witnessed in the Madras Presidency: “The dead saddhn was placed 
in a sitting position on his grave, a quantity of salt was piled up about 
him, and earth thrown in till the body was nearly covered up. Then upon 
the top of the shaven head, still exposed to view, a large number of 
cocoanuts were broken in order to crack the skull and afford the im- 
prisoned soul a means of exit from the now useless body. The frag- 
ments of the cocoanuts which had been used for the liberation of the 
dead man's soul were, I remember, eagerly sought for by the bvstanders” 
(cf. also J. A. Dubois, Maeitrs, institutions et ceremonies des peuples de 
1’ hide, pt. II, ch. 36'). Breaking the skull is a funeral custom that is also 
found elsewhere. In Malaysia, the soul is supposed to leave the body 
through the top of the head. The hala, the Semang medicine man, is 
buried with his head protruding from the grave; cf. Paul Schebesta, Les 
Pygmees, p. 154. 


Fill, 5: Fug ins and Fakirs 

It would be interesting to trace the earliest accounts of yogins and of 
fakirs’ “miracles” to reach Europe. Garbe refers to a few of them 
( Sdmkhya und Toga, pp. 47-48). Cf. also id., "Uber den willkurlichen 
Seheintod indiseher Fakirs.” An account of the yogin Haridas, who 
buried himself for four months, is reprinted from J. M. Honigberger, 
Thirty-five Tears in the East, as an appendix to Rai Bahadur Srlsa Chandra 
Vidyarnava, An Introduction to the Toga Philosophy, pp. 64-70. Wilson 
( Sketch , p. 133 n.), following the Asiatic Monthly Journal of March, 
lbtiy, tells of a yogin who could remain suspended in air for a con- 
siderable tune (twelve to forty minutes). The yogin willingly repeated 
the performance anywhere, “not for money but for courtesy.” He could 
also remain under water for several hours. “He declines to explain how 
he does it, merely saying he has been accustomed to do so.” Sir Mother 
Monier-Wilhams (“A Case of Samadh in India”) describes several 
cases of yogic miracles of which he had heard or which he had seen himself. 
The “rope trick” has been treated in an abundant bibliography: cf. R. 
Schmidt, Fakire und Fahirtum, pp. 167 ff; Massignon. La Passion d’al- 
Halljj , 1, so ff. (the “rope trick” m Moslem hagiographic legends); 
Sir Henry Yule, ed., The Book of Scr Marco Polo, I, 318 ff; Hayes 
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O’Grady, ed., Silva Gadelica, p. 3i2 1 (the ‘‘rope trick” attributed to the 
sea trod Manannan Mac Lir). Oman ( Mystics , pp. 183-84) quotes from 
the Civ/ 1 and Military Gazette (Lahore, May, 1895) the case of a yogin 
who buried himself and revived after ten days, gi\ ing a perfect descrip- 
tion of heaven. Cf. also Alfred Lehmann, “Einige Bemerkungen zu 
indischen Gauklerkunststiicken.” Levitation, incombustibility, and other 
fakirs’ miracles are also known from other geographical regions (cf. 
Olivier Leroy, La Levitation ; id , Let Homines salamandres) . 

Descriptions of tantric yogins and ascetics are found in the narratives 
of Arabian, Persian, and Chinese travelers. “A people known by the name 
of baxkardjv are conspicuous in India. These men go naked, and their 
lom> hair covers their bodies and privy parts; they let their nails grow 
until thev become like spikes; they remove only the parts that break. 
Thev li\e after the manner of wandering monks; each of them wears 
around his neck a cord to which is attached a human skull” (Abu-Zeyd 
al-Ihissun of Svraf, tr. after J. T. Reinaucl, Relations de voyages faits par 
le> arabtt et le< pe/sans dans 1' Inde et a la Chine, I, 133-54; other descrip- 
tions m Remand, Memoire . . . sur 1’ Inde anterieurement au milieu du 
XL w. le). Ma Iluan, in his description of Cochin, speaks of the “chokis 
(yogis'! who lead a life as austere as the Taoists of China, but who are 
married” (George Phillips, “Mahuan’s Account of Cochin, Calicut, and 
Aden,” p. 545). On the yogins of Cochin, see further Rockhill, "Notes on 
the Relations and Trade of China with the Eastern Archipelago and the 
Coast of the Indian Ocean During the Fourteenth Century” (pp. 450-51 ), 
where texts by ibn Batutah, N'iccolo de’ Conti, and Duarte Barbosa on the 
volt ins of Malabar are mentioned. Other descriptions in Fryer, Xeze 
Acrrunt, I, 1 O: 11, 55 C ascetic wearing a gold ring on his penis); II, 77 
i on the Lmgayats 1 . II, HU. 

We must bear in mind that the yogins and saddhus contributed to the 
spiritual unification of India, both by thc-ir journeys throughout the 
country and by their monasteries and sacred places. Although thev were 
divided into countless sects, their ascetic techniques and mystical itiner- 
aries differed \ery little. The Indian religious orders were “militarized” 
during the Middle Ages. India, too. knew orders of knights-ascetics, 
probably organized to defend the monks against the Moslems. In course 
of time, these ''militarized” orders, m some districts, became real 
'■gangs.” whicn terrorized the \ .llages. British rule suppressed and dis- 
armed them, yet even today, we still hnd the arms of these "military 
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orders” in some temples, and at the Kumbh Mela festival the sann vasts 
march in procession, carrying wooden lances, emblems of the arms of 
former times. Cf. Farquhar, “The Fighting Ascetics of India”; id., “The 
Organization of the Sannyasls of the Vedanta.” A number of previously 
unpublished documents on the activities of the knights-ascetics in the 
eighteenth century have been published by Jamini Mohan Ghosh, 
Sannyasl and Fakir Raiders in Bengal. 

VIII, 6: On Late Buddhism and Crypto- Buddhism 

Haraprasad Shastri was one of the first to call attention to late Buddhism; 
cf. a sketch of his work and the bibliography of his publications in an 
article on him by Xarendra Nath Law, “Mm. Dr. Ilaraprasad Sastri,” 
especially pp. 356-69. Notable among his studies are “Buddhism in 
Bengal since the Muhammadan Conquest” (especiallv pp. 57 ff.) and 
The Discovery of Living Buddhism in Bengal. Copious material ( including 
important extracts from the Sanya Parana) in Xagendra Xath Vasil, 
Modern Buddhism and Its Followers in Orissa: survivals of sunxa and 
dharma, pp. 45 ff.; cult of dharma, pp. 14, s2 1 , ill, etc. See also Mahesuar 
Xeog, "The Worship of Dharma in Assam.” The survival of popular 
Buddhism can be followed in the building of stupas and caityas, which hu\e 
continued to be erected down to recent times (Vasu, pp. 1 39 ff; cf. also 
R. Chanda, Bhanja Dynasty of Mayurbhanj and Their Ancient Capital 
Khiching, a report of the archeological excavations of 1922-25). On 
decadent Buddhism, cf Benoy Kumar Sarkar, The Folk- Element in Hindu 
Culture, pp. 169, 1S1 ff, etc ; Bagchi, “Decline of Buddhism in India and 
Its Causes.” The Sanya Purana was edited by X. X. Vasu; a new edition 
has been published by Charuchandra Banerjee, with important studies 
by Shahidullah, Basant Kumar Chutterjee, and Charuchandra Banerjee. 
On the cult of Dharma, cf. S. B. Dasgupta, Obscure Religious Cults, pp. 
‘297-358, 46’ 1—78. 

On the implantation of crypto-Buddhism among the people, cf. S. C. 
Mitra, “The Cult of the Tortoise-shaped Deities of Midnapur and 
Bankura in Western Bengal.” 

On late Buddhism (fourteenth century ), observed in the travels of an 
Indian priest, Dhvdna Ghadra, in produces other than Bengal and Orissa 
(Madras, Punjab, Coromandel, etc.), cf. Waley, “New Light on Bud- 
dhism in Medieval India.” 
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VIII, 7 : Yogims, Dakinls, Vaksas, Durga 

On the influence of aboriginal and exotic cults upon tantrism, see: Tucci, 
"Tracce di culto lunare in India,” p. 423, n. 1; id., “Animadversiones 
Indicae," pp. 156 ff. ; Bagchi, “On Foreign Element in the Tantras”; on 
possible Iranian influences on Buddhist iconography, cf. Griimvedel, Alt- 
Kutscha, pt. I, pp. 54 fF. 

On vegetation cults in India, see the copious data given by Meyer, 
Trihgie , and Odette Viennot, Le Culte de Yarbre dans 1’ Inde ancienne. On 
Durga, cf. also Pratapachandra Ghosha, Durga Piijd; E. A. Payne, The 
Siiktas: Sten Konow, “A European Parallel to the Durgapuja”; Hoppers, 
“Probleme,” passim. On the relations between tantrism and witchcraft, 
cf. S. N. Roy, “The Witches of Orissa,” and Hoppers, pp. 783 fF. 

On Yaksas, Yaksinls, Dakinls: Noel Peri, “Haritl, la mere-de- 
demons,” especially pp. 88 ff., Si ff. (the tantric cult, degenerate forms 
of magic, etc.); see also Filliozat, Etude de demunologie indienne; Eliade, 
“Notes de demonologie”; Coomaraswamy, Yaksas : Raymonde Linossicr, 
“Les Peintures tibetames de la collection Loo,” especially pp. 53 ff; 
Jitendra Nath Banerjea, “Some Folk Goddesses of Ancient and Mediaev al 
India”; Pr/vluski and Lalou, “Notes de mythologie boucldhique: 1. 
Yakvi et Gandharva”: Joseph Masson, La Religion populaire dans le 
canon bmtddhtqite pali. pp 126-31 ; Autran. Id Epopee hindoue, pp. 170-90. 
On the motif “woman anti tree”: J. P. Vogel, “The Woman and Tree or 
iiViihhahj/kd m Indian Literature and Art”; on Yaksas as guardians of 
stupas, cf. Chanda. “Medieval Sculpture in Eastern India,” p. 236. 

On tile cattya: V R Ratnchantlra Dikshitar, “Origin and Early History 
of Canvas"; m southern India, H. R. Stibramanian, Buddhist Remains in 
Andhra, pp. 2 t ff ; X. Venkata Ramanayya, An Essay on the Origin of the 
South Indian Temple , pp. 53 ff , in Tibet, Tucci, “Mc’od rten” e “ Ts'a - 
ts'a." pp. 24 ft. 

On Yaksas and 7 uksmls in Jain iconography, see James Burgess, 
“Digambara Jaina Honographv,” p. 16 1. 

On pit has, see Dines Chandra Sirkar, "The Sakta PIthas.” 

J ill, s: The Dravidun Contribution 

Not long ago. the tran'torination-- of Indo-Arvan were explained by the 
influent e ot Dravdian, see, for example, Robert Caldwell, A Comparative 
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Grammar of the Dravidian or South- Indian Family of Languages; Konow, 
in Linguistic Survey of India, IV, 278 ff.; cf. S. K. Chatterji, The Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language, I, I74ff. Caldwell in particular 
maintained that the inflections of Sanskrit and the appearance of the 
cerebrals was explained by Dravidian, but the tendency toward cerebral- 
ization was already present in Indo-Aryan; cf. Jules Bloch, “Sanskrit et 
dravidien”; id., “Some Problems of Indo-Aryan Philology,” pp. 730-44; 
id., L’ Indo-aryen du Veda aux temps modernes, pp. 321-31. The phe- 
nomenon of cerebralization also occurs in the Munda languages; cf. 
Bloch, “Some Problems,” pp. 731-32; Przyluski, “L T n Ancien People 
du Penjab: les Udumbara.” As to aboriginal influences on Sanskrit, 
Jules Bloch stresses Munda influences, especially on vocabulary (see 
Note VIII, 10). 

It has been suggested that there are connections between Dravidian 
and Etruscan, Dravidian and Uralian; cf. Schrader, “Dravidisch und 
Uralisch”; Thomas Burrow, “Dravidian Studies, IV: The Body in 
Dravidian and Uralian.” 

On the anthropology and ethnology of the Dravidians, cf. G. Monta- 
don, La Race, les races, pp. 174-77; id., Traite d' ethnologic culturelle, 
pp. 1 80 fF. ; A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology, pp. 478 ff. 

For the religious life of the Dravidian populations and the gramade- 
vatas, material and bibliographies will be found in: Oppert, Original 
Inhabitants; \V. T. Elmore, Dravidian Gods m Modern Hinduism; Henry 
Whitehead, The Village Gods of South India. Cf also S. C. Rov, O/dim 
Religion and Customs; J. S. Chandler, “Names of God in the Tamil 
Language Which Denote His Oneness”; O. R. von Ehrenfels, “Traces 
of a Matriarchal Civilization among the Kolh Mailayalis.” 

The contribution made to Hinduism by Dravidian religious sentiment 
has been considerable; we should, however, hesitate to follow G. W. 
Brown (“The Sources of Indian Philosophical Ideas”) when he claims a 
Dravidian origin for all the great intuitions and fundamental concepts of 
Indian thought. 

On puja, see: Jarl Charpentier, “The Meaning and Etymology of 
Puja”; Przvluski, “Totemisine et vegetahsme dans l’Inde.” 

The grdmaderatas can assume any form: among their countless 
“forms,” the Grdmadevatdpratistha mentions the skull of Brahma, the 
head of Visnu, the skull of Renuka. the face of Draupadi, the hod\ of 
Slta, the Pramathas (the train who follow bn a;, the Pansadas ; c )in- 
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panions of Visnu), demons of all kinds, the yoginis, various kinds of 
idols of the Sakti in wood, stone, or clay, etc. (Oppert, p. 455). 

Fill, 9: Snakes, Dragons, Nagas 

On the cult and symbolism of the snake, see: Vogel, "Serpent Worship 
in Ancient and Modern India,” especially pp. 305 ff. on nagas in Kashmir 
and the Punjab (cf. B. R. Beotra, “Gods and Temples in the Suket 
State,” especially pp. ITOff. ); Vogel, Indian Serpent-Lore, pp. 35 ff. ; 
Winternitz, “Der Sarpabali, ein altindischer Schlangencult.” We may 
dismiss C. F. Oldham’s hypothesis ( The Sun and the Serpent ) that 
the nagas were human beings who believed themselves descended from 
the sun. Kern was the first to see that the nagas were connected with the 
waters. Dragons and snakes are identified with the “masters of the 
soil," the “autochthons”; cf. Autran, L’Epope e hindoue, pp. 66-169. On 
the metaphysical symbolism of the snake — which represents the pre- 
formal modality of the universe, the unfragmented "one” that precedes 
all creation — cf. Coornaraswamy, The Darker Side of the Dann; id., 
“Sir Gawain and the Green Knight: Indra and N'amuci.” 

The only instance of Indian ophiolatry with human sacrifice as yet 
known has been found among the Khasls of Assam: the snake divinity 
is named U Thlen. On myths of U Thlen, see P. R. T. Gurdon, The 
Khasls, pp. 175-75; K. U. Rafy, Folktales of the Khasls, pp. 58-64. A 
recent case of such a sacrifice, dating from 19:24, is reported by S. C. 
Mitra, “On a Recent Instance of the KhasI Custom of Offering Human 
Sacrifices to the Snake-Deity.” 

On the different iconographie representations of the niiga-gods, see 
Combaz, L' hide et 1‘ Orient c/ass/que, pp. 56ff; cf. id., “Masques et 
dragons en Asie” (pp. 102 ff, the dragon: pp. 136 ff, the makara in 
India; pp. 172ff , the dragon in China). 

Przyluski (“La Princcsse a l’odeur de poisson et la nag! dans les 
traditions de l’Asie orientale”) studied a group of legends that reflect 
some aspects of the maritime civilization of the Southwest: “The under- 
lying idea: one ot the magico-religious forces that make heroes resides 
in water. . . . Sharply opposed to the continental Indo- Aryan and 
Chinese peoples, for whom the gods dwell on the summits of mountains 
and in the upper atmosphere. In China, divine power and authority come 
from above; the Emperor is the Son of Heaven” (p. 281 ). Another 
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idea, complementary to the sacredness of water: sovereignty appertains 
to women and is transmitted through women. Cf. also Przyluski, 
“Dragon chinois et Naga indien”; id., “Le Prologue-cadre des Mi lie 
et une Nuits et le theme du svayamvara” (traces of matriarchy in Indian 
tales, in Cambodia, in Chinese folklore, etc.). 

On aquatic symbolism, see Eliade, Traite, pp. I68ff., and id., Images 
et symboles, pp. 1 64 ff. 

VIII, 10 : Munda, Proto-Munda 

A bibliography of the essential studies down to 1933 will be found in 
Constantin Regamey, “Bibliographic analytique des travaux relatifs 
aux elements anaryens dans la civilisation et les langues de l’Inde.” 
The point of departure for all research into the Mundas is found in the 
studies of P. Wilhelm Schmidt, in which he established clear connections 
between the Mon-Khmer linguistic group and the languages of Malaysia; 
cf. “Die Mon-Khmer Volker.” Description of the Munda languages, 
Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, IV, 1-275; cf. also I, 32-38. S. K. 
Chatterji (“The Study of Kol”) prefers to call this linguistic group 
“Kolarian” (from kol, Aryan pronunciation of an old Munda word 
meaning “man”). 

On the influences exercised by the Austroasiatic languages and 
cultures upon Sanskrit and the Indo-European culture, see: Levi, “Pre'- 
arven et pre-dravidien dans l’lnde”; Przyluski, “De quelques noms 
anaryens en indo-aryen”; id., “Emprunts anaryens en indo-aryen,” 
BSL, XXIV ( 1924), 118-23 (Skr. languid, “plow”; laguda, “rod”; 
linga; common Austroasiatic root, lak ) ; ibid., 255-58 (the names of the 
betel in Austroasiatic); ibid., XXV ( 1925), 66— 71 (Skr. buna, “arrow”; 
Austroasiatic words of the type panah ); ibid., XX\ I (1926), 98-103 
(the name of the elephant, etc.); ibid., XXX ( 1930), 196-201 ; id., “La 
Numeration vigesimale dans l'Inde”; id., “Bengali Numeration and 
non-Aryan Substratum”; F. B. J. Kuiper, “An Austro-Asiatic Myth in 
the Rig-Veda” (Indra and the boar that he kills with an arrow shot 
through a mountain); id., “Proto-Munda Words in Sanskrit”; id., 
"Munda and Indonesian.” 

As to Austroasiatic migrations into India, Paul Rivet holds (“Les 
Oeeaniens,” p. 250 ) that “at an extremely early epoch, a series of 
human migrations set out from the south of Asia or from the Indian 
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Archipelago; they spread fanwise across the Pacific and the Indian 
Ocean, and, having peopled all the islands of these two oceans, reached 
the New World in the east, Japan in the north, Europe in the west, and 
Africa.” He considers that the first wave was Australian, the second 
Melanesian. Petroglyphs identical with Australian petroglyphs have 
been found in the vicinity of Benares. The use of the boomerang has 
survived in Celebes, in southeastern India, and in Gujarat (p. 236 ). 
"I am more and more convinced that, through the entire Mediterranean 
basin and a greater or lesser part of Africa, there was an Oceanian 
substratum that acted upon the peoples of various origins who invaded 
these regions in the course of the ages” (Rivet, Sumerien et Oceanien, 
p. 8). The center of dispersion was doubtless southern Asia or the 
Indian Archipelago (ibid., p. 9). For Heine-Geldern, on the contrary, 
the arrival of the Dravidians in India preceded that of the Austroasiatics: 
cf "Em Beitrag zur Chronologie des Neolithikums in Siidostasien” 
(on the Munda migrations, pp. 814-30); id., “Urheimat und fruheste 
Wanderungen der Austronesier.” Cf. also C. Tauber, Entwicklung der 
Menschheit von den Ur-Australiern bis Europa. 

Excellent study of the cultural stratigraphy of the various Indian 
populations in Hermann Niggemeyer, “Totemismus in Vorderindien.” 

On Polynesian influences in southern India, see: James Hornell, 
"The Origins and Ethnological Significance of Indian Boat Designs”; 
id., "The Boats of the Ganges.” Parallels between Sumatra and India: 
H. C. Das-Gupta, "A Few Types of Indian Sedentary Games”; id., 
"On a Type of Sedentary Game Prevalent in Shahpur” (the sher-bakr, 
"tiger-goat,” a game attested in Orissa, Tibet, and Sumatra). 

See also Ruben, "Lber die Literatur der vorarischen Stamme Indiens.” 

I III, 11 : Harappa and Mohenjo-daro 

Sir John Marshall (and others), Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Culture; 
Ernest Machay, The Indus Civilization; Vats, Excavations at Harappa; 
Heinz Mode, Indische Fruhkulturen und ihre Beziehungen zum IVesten 
( PP- 10'. 3-71, bibliography!; Henry Heras, "More about Mohenjo 
Darn , I Gelpke, "Induskultur und Hinduismus”; Viktor Golubev, 
"Essais sur 1 art de 1 Indus. 1: L'Hornme au chile de Mohenjo-Daro” 
! on the statue that has been supposed to represent a vogin in meditation; 
the author believes it to be the etfigy of a priest; influence of the statuary 
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art of earlier Asia). On all these problems, see the admirable synthesis 
by Stuart Piggott, Prehistoric India (Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, pp. 
132-213). 

We shall not list the innumerable attempts to decipher the Indus 
inscriptions: cf., for example, Wilhelm von Hevesv, “The Easter Island 
and the Indus Valley Scripts” (but see also Heine-Geldern, "Die 
Osterinselschrift”; Bedrich Hrozny, “Inschriften und Kultur der Proto- 
Inder von Mohenjo-Daro und Harappa.” On the cult of vegetation in 
the Indus civilizations, see Viennot, Le Culte de I’arbre, pp. 7-19. 

IX, 1 : Dissemination of Togic Techniques and Cultural 
Contacts Betzceen India and the JCorld 

On Tibetan Yoga, see: Waddell, "Lamaism in Sikhim,” especiallv pp. 
305 ff. (on the “positions of meditation” and respiratory techniques); 
Alexandra David-Neel, “L'Entrainement psychique chez les thibetains”; 
id., Mystiques et magiciens du Thibet, pp. 245 ff. See also: Bacot, Le 
Poete tibetain Milarepa, pp. 200 ff; Evans- Wentz, Tibet’s Great Yogi 
Milarepa, pp. 194 ff; id., Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrines, passim; 
Griinwedel, Die Legenden des Nd-ro-pa (but see also Tucci, "A Propos 
the Legend of Xaropa”); Siegbert Hummel, “Die Lamaistischen 
Tempelfahnen und ihre Beziehung zu Yoga.” On Yoga in Mongolia, 
A. M. Pozdnejev, “Dhyana und Samadhi im mongohsehen Larnaismus.” 
On dhyana ( ch’an ) in China, cf. Conze, Buddhism, pp. 201 ff ; John 
Blofeld, tr., The Path of Sudden Attainment : on Zen, cf. D. T. Suzuki, 
Essays in Zen Buddhism; id.. An Introduction to Zen Buddhism; id., 
Manual of Zen Buddhism (translations of texts). 

On the dissemination of Indian spiritual techniques in Indonesia, 
everything has been said in Paul Mus's monumental work, Barabudur. 
See also Przyluski, “Le Bouddhisme tantrique a Bali d'apres une publi- 
cation recente”: Javanese tantrism approaches that of the Japanese 
Shingon sect, but represents an earlier stage (p. 16'0). On cultural 
contacts between India and China, cf. Elmer H. Cutts, “Chmese-Indian 
Contacts Prior to the Latter Half of the First Centun”; Bagchi, India 
and China: a Thousand Years of Cultural Relations (pp. 221-22, bibli- 
ography ) . 

On cultural contacts between India and the West, the essential mate- 
rials and bibliographies will be found in Henri de Lubac, La Rencontre du 
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bouddhisme et de 1’ Occident; Lamotte, “Les Premieres Relations entre 
l'Inde et l’Occident”; on Indian influences, cf. Memorial Sylvain Levi, 
pp. 190 , 206 - 07 , 210 - 12 , etc.; Marcel Mauss, “Rapports historiques 
entre la mystique hindoue et la mystique occidentale”: “Lassen had 
already pointed out that, in Plotinus, the procedures preparatory to 
ecstasy were remarkably similar to those of Buddhism and various 
Brahmanic systems. . . . And in a magical papyrus of the second 
century we find certain Hindu beliefs mentioned (cf. Norden, Geburt 
des Kinder, 1924 , p. 112 ); Isis is compared to Maya, name and personi- 
fication of the Buddha’s mother and also of the Great Illusion.” But see 
also Lubac, “Textes alexandrins et bouddhiques”; Filliozat, “La 
Doctrine des brahmanes d’apres saint Hippolyte”; id., “Les Echanges 
de l'Inde et de l’Empire romain aux premiers siecles de l’ere chretienne”; 
id., La Doctrine classique, pp. 205 fF. 

The problem of Indian influences on Christian mythology and mys- 
ticism has been approached as a whole by Ernst Benz, “Indische Einfliisse 
auf die friihchristliche Theologie” (see especially pp. 197 flf. , Ammonius 
Saccas and the dissemination of Indian philosophy among the Neoplatonic 
and Christian circles of Alexandria). But we must not lose sight of 
the fact that the influence was also exerted in the opposite direction: 
in the Isvara Gita, a late, Sivaist imitation of the Bhagavad Gita, Yoga, 
interpreted as union of the human soul with God ( Isvara = Siva), is 
referred to as sunaphd; the term also occurs in the astrological work of 
Varahamihira (sixth century a.d. ). Now, it is of Greek origin (Win- 
ternitz, Geschichte , III, 567 , 569 , 571 ): Plotinus and Proclus use the 
word synaphe in the sense of mystical union between soul and spirit; 
see P. E. Dumont, “Sunapha. Note sur un passage de Ylharagltd 
du Kiirmapurdna.” Cf. also Lacombe, “Note sur Plotin et la pensee 
indienne,” 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


A 

ABAtV 

ABORI 
AJP 
AO 
A US 
BB 

BCLS 

BEFEO 

BI 

BS 

BSL 

BSOS 

EJ 

FMNH 

GOS 

HJAS 

HOS 

IA 

im 

JA 

JAOS 

JASB 
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A 

abhdva, 255 & n 
Abhavaniya, 111 n 
Abhayakaragupta, Xispannayogarali, 
408 

Abhidanottara-tantra, 343 
abhidharma, 177, 182, 192 
Abhidharmakosa, see Yasubandhu 
Abhidharma-mahavibhasa-kastra, 416 
abhi/nl(s), 1 69, 176, 178, 180, 184, 
280, 384, 398-99 
Abhinuvagupta, Tuntrasara, 248, 
407-08 
abkinireia, 41 
abhihha , see abhijna 
Abhirati, 223 
abhisela, 221 
abhra, 282 
abhylsd, 36, 40, 23 1 
aborigines, Indian, 105, 106 , 202, 
403, 426; and Yoga, 293-358, 
360, 361 

absolute Absolute, 3, 114, 128, 135, 
163, 164, 179, 185, 192, 198, 199, 
225, 327 
Abs, P. J., 373 

abstinence, sexual, 49, 50; see also 
chastity 

abstraction, 82, 1 14 
Abu'l Fadl, Am-i-Ahbdri, 277 n 
Abu-Ze\d al-Hassan, quoted. 424 
act(s) action, 39 A n, 43. and free- 
dom, 33-3 1, 151 ; fruits of, 8 1, 

39 n, 149, 157, 158, 229, and sac- 
rifices, 157-59; and salvation, 

1 55—57 

activity, and inactivity. 140 
adhlru(s). 2 13, 245, 410 
Adi-de\a. 23S 
Admatha, 0o3, 308 
adultery. 205 
Adun.i, 313 


aduraga, 141 
adraya, 206, 268, 269 
Advavavajra, Mahusukhaprakasa, 
-1-03—04 

Advayavajra-samgraha, 404; quoted, 
206 

Afghanistan, 201 
Africa, 115, 319, 323, 430 
Agastya, 350 

Aghoris, Aghorapanthis, 294, 2.96- 
S01, 305^ 306, 336, 419-20 
agitation, 170» 
agni, 131 
Agin, 1 S3 
agnihotra, 112. 139 
agnosticism, 186 

agriculture, 387, and magic, 319- 
20, 343 

ahamkara, 20 & n, 21, 23, S3, 243, 
373 

ahim>d, 49 

Ahvbudhnya Samhita, see Samhita(s) 
Ahura-Mazda, 107 
air, 131. 195, 196, 242, 27 2: flying 
through, see flight, magical 
Aitare\a Aranxdkd, 258 n, 372; 
quoted, 183-Sl 

Altar eya Brahmana, see Brahmana(s) 
Ajanta, 67 
ajara, 3 1 S 
Ajita, 1 S7 

Ajita Kesakarnbala, 1S6 
Ajlwkas, 186 , lss-91, 304, 391, 399 
Ajmer, 297 n 
d/Hd Cdkrd. 134, 231, 243 
Aklnkhexd-siittd. quoted, 178-79 
dkusd, 131 , 2 12 
Aknama, Aisaburo, 406 
dkllstd, 4 1 
aksara, 116 . 117 
Aksara. 12S 
Aksobhva, 211 
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Akulavira-tantra, 403 
alabhJabhumikatvd, 3S1 
alambusa , 237 

dLlSWl, 33 1 

alchemists, as yogins, 274-78, 304, 
41 4-1 5, 422 

alchemy, 6, 130, 202, 206, 227, 235, 
261 n, 2,93, 302, 304, 314, 317, 
318, 329, 335, 339, 340, 344, 413, 
414-19. Chinese, 284-90, 4 16, 

417- 18: esoteric and exoteric, 
289: and metallurgy, 290 & n, 

418- 19: as spiritual technique, 
290-92; Yoga and, 274-92, 416 

Alexandria, 291, 432 
All. 99 

Allah, 217, 218 
Altai, 326, 327 

altur(s), 220, 25.5, 3 15, 347, and 
trees, 345-46 
Altitinish. Sultan, 277-78 
am lira, 318 
Anibika, 349 
ambition. 1 2. 39 n 
ambrosia, celestial, 247, 243, 276 n 
America, 115 
Amitabha. 191, 21 1 
Animal. 336 
Ammonius Saccas. 432 
Amogliasiddhi. 2 1 1 
amrta, 2 17 

Amrtdbindu Vpanisad, see I’pani- 
sad ' s ) 

iindgdmin. 39s 
1 lridhdtd Ldlrd, 23 1, 2 12, 390 
a/idfuLi, s 1 
Aranda, 175. 183 
AndnJA'hdirui d, quoted, 267 n 
2n.in,l.imrtd, I to 
dn.iriJdnagdtd. st 
Anungu. 7s 

Aiunga\airu, 111. Prd]W'.p2\azinit- 
t. n.d'ijtihi , 40 2-0. J. 41 1 

anatiam. inwiijI. >«■? plusiologv, 
IVYSt'Cal ' 

and: d !hr.d::i a. 'si-s2 
urdrogt r.e, pnniurdi.il, 271 


angd, 48-49, 53, 122, 125, 129, 141, 
389 

anganvasa, 406 

A ngu ttara-n ikZi va, 186, 187, 397; 

quoted, 166, 174, 17 6, 179 
anima. 393 

animal(s), aquatic, 351 ; breathing 
of, 61, 62; sacrifice, 256, 387, 38S; 
shamans into, 312, 320; worship, 
354 

animan, 88 n 

Aniruddha, 8, 16, 20 n, 22 n, 25 n, 
370, 373, 377, 380; Samkhya- 
sutra-vrtti, 370, 378; quoted, 11, 
377 

anna, 374 
Annum, 287, 351 
An Shih-kao, 418 
anthropocosmos, 235-36 
anthropogeny, through sweating, 

106 

anubhdvais), 414 
Anuglta , 394 
anumana, 147, 375, 376 
Anupama, 25S 
anus. 141, 237, 384 
anuttdrd-tuntrd(s), 201 
Anuyogadvara , 369 
aplfld, 104, 111 n, 240, 241, 253, 
270, 384, 385 
apartgrdhd, 1.9, 50 
Aparru, 354 n 
upas, 130, 374 

Apastamba Srauta Sutra, 104 n, < 256 n 
Apdstambu-sUtra, 212 n, quoted, 
135-36 

apndhStu, 1 9.5-96 
appetites, 39 n 

apprenticeship, philosophical, 1 10 n 
Apsaruses, 102 
apt! lucunam, 375 
Arabs, 278. 2S0, H9 
Arada. 37s 
Arada Kahuna, 162 
Arbnian. Ernst, 338 n, 384 
Archaeological Survey of India, 422 
archaism, religious 108, lot, 105, 
106, 107, 1 10, 150, 257, 25S. 1 72, 
2s4, 294. 500. 301 , 302, 306, 310, 
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311, 328, 332, 337, 342, 347, 348, 
349, 361-62, 405 
archetype(s), of ascetics, 103: di- 
\ ine, 54, 6S; of man, 265: of yogin, 
75 

architecture, Indian, 356, 404, 409, 
422 

Arctic, 136, 325 

arhat -ship, 170, 175, 176, 184, 185, 
328, 329, 396, 398, 414 
Arittha, 258 
ariva, 165 

Arjuna, 12S, 154, 155, 156, 157, 
158, 161, 334 
arms, magical, 104 & n 
aropa. 267 & it 

art, Indian, 67, 403-04, 405, 430-31 
arteries, mystical, see veins, mystical 
Arthasastra , 279 fie n, 399 
Arundhati, 245 

Araneya Upanisad, see Upamsad(s) 
ary a, 170 

Aryadeva, 412. Ct t tail's ud dh ipraka- 
rana, 411, 412 

Aryamanjussrimula-tantra, 400 
Aryans, 105, 202 , 354, 356, 358, 360, 
395, 403: non-. 103, 136, 335 n, 
3S8, 395: pre-, 101, 105, 143, 
202, 235, 319, 321, 338 n, 346, 
360, 386 
asambhakta , 142 

asamprdjnuta samldhi, see samadhi 
asamskrta, 6. 1 6 1, 396 
asana , 48, 53—55, 66, 67, 68, 95, .97, 
122, 125, 129, 131, 133, I 34 fie 11 , 
137, 140 n, 167, 195, 210, 230, 
239, 245, 247, 355, 356, 362, 382, 
38.9 

A.sanga, 201, 371, 401; kkladhyanta- 
nugamasastra, 400 

ascent, to hea\en, 320, 323, 326-30, 
339; symbols of, 227, 3 20, 321, 
335 

diesis asceticism, 4, 7, 9, 15, 36, 37, 
39, 4.5, 46, 49. 50, 51, 52, 53, 
59—65, 69, 8 6, S9. 101—11, 113, 
114, 117. 121, 135. 149, 150, 161. 
163, 167, 1S7, 1 . 90 . 192. 1.96, 20 1, 
227, 23 1, 326, 331, 358, 361, 37 1 


ascetics, 127, 128, 132, 144, _151, 
157; Aghori, see Aghoris, Ajivika, 
see Ajh ikas; Buddhist, 167-85, 
1S6, 187, 399: burial of, 422-23; 
good and evil, 138-42; Jain, 404- 
05: knights-, 424-25; lists of, 
391-92; in Vedas, 101-05: wan- 
dering, 150 11 , 186-88, 424 
Asia, 102, 104 fie n, 107, 115, 136, 
306, 310, 313, 318, 319, 321, 347, 
429, 430, 431 
asmitd , 31, 33, 41, 44, 81 
asmitanugdta, S4 
as ram, 51 n 

Assam, 201, 202, 300, 301, 305, 

311, 420, 428 

associations, thought, 47, 82 

AstdSd/tdsrikd-prajnu-purdinitu, 2 1 5 

dsteyd, 4.9, 52 

astrology, 418 

Asura, 240, 2S0 

Asuri, 368, 376 

Asvaghosa, Hi 2 n, 32 1 , 378; Bud- 
dhacaritd, 162 n, 321 n, 378, 382; 
SdunddrUtidtida, 162 n 
asvamedhd, 104 n, 256, 257 
ah'dtha tree, 3S7 
Asvuis, 256 
Atala, 128 
atemporalitv, 308 
Atharva, 398 
Athdrva l r eda, see Veda(s) 
atheism, 7, 29, I H, 148, 149, 376, 
392 

Athos, monks of, 64 

dtlldtdpds, 150 

Atkinson, E. T.. 120 
dtmjn, 3, 13, 16, 17, 2S, 70, 111 n, 
118-1.9, 120, 123, 12 1, 1 10, 160, 
163, 166, 262. 334, 368, and 
brahman, 114-17, 135, 206 
atoms. 21, S3 
dttd-hdsa, 414 
attainments, four, 173 
Attal. 886 

AttdSdhnl. see Buddhaghosa 
attention, exerci-e of. 37, 53 
attitudes, hodilv. see postures, boditv 
Aubover, Jeannine, tot, 405 
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auditions, mystical, see sounds, mys- 
tical 

Audumbaras, 139 
Aufrecht, Theodor, 372 
Aughar, 305 
Aung, S. Z., 1 93 n 
ausadhi , 278, 338 
austerity, 1 1 1 

Australia, 310, 319, 320, 323 & n, 
324, 430 

Austroasiatics, 349, 351, 352, 353, 
429-30 

authority, divine, 221 , 428, 429 
autochthons, 42 s 
automatism(s), 5, 47, 188 
antonomy, techniques for, 47-100, 
339 

autotherrnv, 331 
Autran, Charles, 392, 426, 428 
ai'ddhTlti, 2 10, 253 
Avalokitesvara, 191, 308, 309 , 311 
Avalon, 238 

Avalon, Arthur, see Woodroffe, Sir 
John 

avarice, 19, 50, 151 n 
Avasathv a fire, 1 1 1 n 
Aidtdm.'jkd Sutra, 279 
avatars, 147, 119 
aziihd, 3, 17, 27, 41, 229 n 
aitrati. 38 1 

awakening -ed, 29, 30, 33, 34, 163, 
251 , 25 1, 836 

aris milthli, 115. 116, 225, 235 
Ayvangar, T. R. Srinivasa, 130 n, 
389, 409 
azad jUii, 391 

B 

Babylonia, 326 
Bachofer. Lu.lwur, 403 
B.icot, Jacques. 89 1, ,J96, 415, 431 
Badaravana. B>dkml-<utrd<. ,12 «, 
2‘C n. ,8s 1 

Bagel’.. Brabodh Ch.andra, 240 r., 
25*2. os n, loo, loo. Jo], loj, 
r ll >, MI, 1 I 7. f J I — 22 , r-J > , 
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baindava, 283 
Bai L’lgan, 327 
Bala Sastri, 13 n 
Balfour, Henrv, 419 
Ballantvne, J. R., 370 
Baluchistan, 305 
Bana Durga, 388 
bandha, 211 & n, 406 
Banerjea, Jitendra Nath, 426 
Banerjee, Charuchandra, 425 
Banerjee, Manindra Nath, 418 
Banerji, Adris, 405 
banyan tree, 388 
baptism, 221 & n 
barbarians, invasion of, 357, 358 
Barbosa, Duarte, 424 
bardo, 221, 325 
Burdo Thodol, 272, 362 
Bareau, Andre, 39 6 
Barnes, William H., 286 , 417 
Barnett, Lionel David, 415 
Baro Bhaiya, 387 
Barrow, H. W., 297 & n, 419 
Barth, Auguste, 369, 392, 401, 416; 
quoted. 385 

Barua, Beninadhab, 389, 399 
Basham, A. L., 190 n, 191 n, 399 
bast/, 230 

Basu, Anath Nath, 41 1 
Basil, Baman Das, 410 
Batavia, 322 

baths, of Hindu temples, 354 
Batradz, 107 & n 
Bauddlu. 260 
Bauddha Guna, 261 
Baudhayana Dharma Sutra, 108 
bd\kardj\ , 42 4 
Beas, 390 

beasts, wild, taming of, 306 
becoming, 154, 206'. 274; and being, 
10 , 11 

beginning. 6's, in«. return to, 99 
behavior, social, 231 
being Being, 3, 10, 90, 95, 1 15-16, 
20 8, 25.3 n, 327; and knowing. 82, 
S3. 9 4: modes of, 4, 5, 6. 19, S2, 
Iis, 15 4, 363. and nonbeing, 95, 
9s. 1 56 

bell sounds, 390, 391 
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Belvalkar, Shripad Krishna, 367-68, 
36.9, 394, 395 
Benares, 227, 282 , 430 
Bendall, Cecil, 173 n, 267 n, 280 n, 
400, 41 1 

Benfey, Theodor, 393 
Bengal, 201, 229, 264, 303, 341, 
342 & n, 352, 387, 388, 421, 425 
Benjamin, Samuel Greene \Y ., 421 
Benz, Ernst, 432 
Beotra, B. R., 428 
Bergson, Henri, 73 
Bernard, Theos, 40 n, 54 n, 230 n, 
231 n, 232, 245 n, 247 n, 382, 
383, 409 

Bernier, Frangois, quoted, 275 

Bessarabia, 421 

beyond, 1 10, 222, 306, 362 

bhddra, 129, 134 n 

bhaga, 252, 299 

Bhdgai'Uil Gita, 121 n , 124, 127, 
143, 145 n, 146, 147, 148. 150 n, 
166, 293, 377, 382, 394, 395, 432; 
quoted, 149, 154, 155, 156, 157. 
158, 159, 160, 161, 166, 184, 263; 
"acts'' and "sacrifices’’ in, 157- 
59; Krsna’s example in, 155-57; 
message of, 1 53-55; Yoga tech- 
nique in, 159-61 
Bhagavan, 137, 227 
Bhagawit, 121 

Bhlgaruta Purina, see Puraria(s) 
Bhagavatas, 161 n, 392, 395 
Bhagavatis, 252, 260, 386 
Bkagazatl Sutra, 1 89, 399 
Bhaigas. 519 
Bhairava, 2 S 2 , 298, 309 
Bhairon, 305 

bhdktl, 33, 76, 120, 137. 138. 139, 
145 n, 159, 160, 191-92, 3 10, 

342, 346, 3 13, 360 
Bhlmlti , see Yacaspatimisra 
bhaniid , 265 

Bhandarkar, D. R., 391, 399 
Bhandarkar, R. G., 210 n, 297 n, 

3s 9, 395, 402, 120 
Bhattacharya, Kalipada. 36s 
Bhjttacharyva, Benoytosh, 205 n. 

209 n. 214 n, 215 n, 240 n, 263 n. 


280 n, 401, 402, 403, 404, 408, 

41 1 

Bhatta Kallata, Spanda-karika, 79 
bhava (natural, worldly), 91, 92 & n, 
253 n 

bhava (being), 253 & n, 271 
Bha\abhuti, 297-98; Malafi-Mad- 
hava, 298 
bhava, 1 5 1 n 

bhikku, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 
178-7.9, 180 
bhiksu, 391 
Bhisma, 147, 148 
bhogt, 305-06 

Bhoja, King, 9, 13, 17 n, 55, 69, 

83 n, 88 n, 3 71, 372, 383: quoted, 
55-56; Rajamartanda, 9, 372 
bhrlnti darsana, 381 
bhrumadhxaga, 141-42 
bhuilra siddhi, 129 
bhujangasana, 230 n, 382 
Bhujangi, 245 
bhumi, 39, 76 
Bhiir, 128 
bhuta , 3 15 
Bhutanath, 308 
Bhuvar, 128 

j Bibliographic bouddhique, 396 
bljd, 215 

blja-mantra, 215, 241, 242, 2 13, 404 
hlja samldhi, S3, 86, 90 
bindu, 134. 242, 248, 249 
"Biography of the Real Man of 
Pure Transcendence,” quoted, 

41 2-13 

birds, flight of, see flight, magical; 
sacrificer as, 101-05; soul as, 
329-30 

birth, 92; and death, 120 n\ re- 
membrance of, see existences, 
prewous: second, see rebirth 
Birum, al-. quoted. 278 
Bleiehsteiner, Robert, quoted, 3-23- 
2 t 

bliss, 12. 14. 17, 67, 99, 1 10. 160, 
166, 190, 227. 228. 252, 26 7, 

272, 2S4, 294, 639; Great, 240, 
266. 268 
Bloch. Jules, 427 
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Blochmann, H., '-Ill n 
Blofeld, John, 431 
blood, 239, 290 
Bloom, A., 65 n: quoted, 410 
Bloomfield, Maurice, 294, 393 
boats, 356 
Bodhgava, 223 
bodhl, 220, 260 
bodhicitta, 246, 251, 253, 406 
Bodhisattvabhumi , see Vasubandhu 
bod/ii\atti'iJcar\l, 205 
Bodhisattvas, 1S4, 191, 194, 205, 
209, 264, 269, 400 
body -ies, 51—55, 125 n, 168 n, 
317-18; ammic, 42; celestial, 
and man, 97-98; centers of, see 
center(s); cosmos and, 1 1 7, 138- 
39, 204; desiccation of, i50; 
diamond, S9, 274: disappearance 
of, 87: emergence from, 329-30; 
entering another’s, 152, 310, 335, 
393-91; of glory, 274, 282; and 
gold, 285 n: heat of, see heat, 
magical, human into cosmic, 

135; incorruptible, 283, 340: 
lotus of, see lotus: and macro- 
cosm, 103; and mandala, 226, 

227; mystical, 6, 92, 177, 218, 
227, 23 1, 236. 233, 2 13, 27 1-75, 
2s3, 8 10; now, it e rebirth: praise 
of, 227-35: projection of divini- 
ties into, 210-n: seven, 186; 
and soul, 169, 291, 893: truth of, 
265; twisting of, 114. yogic pos- 
tures of. sec postures, bodily 
Boethius, Anicius Manlius Severinus, 
9 1 

Bombay, 507 

bondage, IS, 2S, ,80, 166, 206, 294 
bones, human. 29 s, 325 
Boll-po, 329 . 386 
boomerang, 130 

Bose. Manmdra Mohan. 267 n, 41 3 
how , 1 04 N n 

Bovver Manuscript. 279 & n 
Brahma. 71. so. 12 s. i;ju, 138, 17 s, 
203. 211. 261, 807, 316, 347, 

150. 127 

brihmuhhdktd, 192 


Brahmabindu Upanisad, see Upani- 
sad(s) 

brahmacari, 159 

Brahmacarin, brahmacarin, 103, 104, 
105, 256, 257 
brahmacarsa, 49-50 
brahmadvara, 239, 241 
Brahmaloka, 90 

brahman.- Brahman, 3, 90, 111, 118 , 
119/1, 120 n, 121, 123, 126, 133, 
137, 145 n, 147, 149, 160, 163, 
166, 169, 206, 212, 219, 258, 

268, 388, 393; and atman, 1 14- 
17, 135, 140, 206 ; Great, 272 
Brahmana(s), 101, 108, 109, 110 , 
111, 115, 118, 123, 159 n, 212, 
257, 319, 356; Aitareya, 106 n, 
212 n, 223 n, 256, 28 1 n ; 
quoted, 110 ; Jaimiriiva, 103, 

101 / 2 , 108 n, 165 n, 345: Kau- 
fitaki, 108 n; Satapatha, 8, 106 n, 
109«, 281 tl, 326 / 1 ; quoted, 110- 
11 ; Taittiriya, 106 n, 109 n, 118 ; 
quoted, HI; Tandya-Maha, 105/1 
brahmanVidi, 237, 238 
brahmanda. 265 
Brahmananda, 409 
Brahmananda Bhaba, 409 
Brahmanism, Brahmans, 6, 18 , 143- 
44, 147, 152, 163, 165, 166, 177, 
181, 182, 184, 1 S5, 137, 183, 

1 99, 201, 20 t, 25S, 27 6, 277, 

29.3, 2.98, 302, 326, 327, 341, 

342, 345, 346, 350, 358, 386, 

397, 407, 411, 432; Yoga and, 

1 0 1 -42 

bruhmarandhra, 234, 237, 243, 244 
Brahma Samhita , see Sarphita(s) 
brahmasthana cakra. 243 
Brahma- aitras, see Badaravana 
Brahma Upanisad , see Upanisad(s) 
Brahmai idya Upanisad, see Upani- 
sad ( s ) 

breath fs) breathing, 39, 48, 55- 
65, 63, 72, 95-96, 98, 103, 

104 & n, 1 08-09, 111 , 112 , 117, 
121-22, 126. 129, 133, 145. 151, 
163 & n. 111 n, 193, 196 & //, 

204. 213, 217-18, 235, 237, 239, 
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240, 247, 248, 249, 251-52, 253, 
259, 270, 271, 290, 306, 331, 

337 & n, 362, 384-85, 404, 406- 
07, 412-13; embryonic, 59, 60, 
61-62, 67 & n, 68 
Brhaddharma Purana, see Purana(s) 
bridge, symbol of, 1 1 8 
Briggs, George W., 228 n, 229 n, 
245 n, 248 n, 249 n, 298 11 , 303 n, 
30 5 n, 306 «, 307 n, 308 n, 310 n, 
312 ft, 409, 410, 420, 421, 422 
bronze, and gold, 287 
Brosse, Therese, 57 n, 2,32, 410 
brothers, twelve, cult of, 387 
Brown, George William, 384, 427 
Buchanan, F., 303 n, 305, 419 
Buddha, 11 , 19, 75, 162 , 163, 164, 
165, 166, 167, 169, 174, 175, 

177, 178, 179, 180, 181-82, 183, 
184, 185, 18 6, 187, 188, 189, 

191, 192, 193, 197, 198, 199, 

204, 205, 214, 221, 223, 224, 

227, 228, 235. 236, 252, 258, 

259, 263-61, 265, 321, 324. 326, 
327, 328, 330, 331, 335, 346, 

355, 373, 379, 395, 396, 399, 

400, 401, 414, 432 

Buddhacarita, see Asvaghosa 
Buddhaghosa, 164 n, 192, 396, 

397: Attasalml. 396: Visiid- 
dhimagga, 192-94, 328 n, 383; 
quoted, 1 64 n 

Buddhas Buddahood, lso«. 184, 
191-92, 205-06, 209, 211, 214, 
400 

buddhi, 17 & n, 18, 26, 27, 30, 84, 
93, 243, 373, 375, 5 76 
Buddhism Buddhists. 1 . 6, 12 , 1 5, 

32 ix 11, 5 1, 73 11, 76, 81 II, 86, 

188, 145, 15! 11, 160, 161, 223 11, 
279, 293, 302, 303, 304, 318, 

319, 326-27, 328. 329, 330, 331, 
534, 8 8 6 , 541 1 2, 316, 3 i 1 , 3,2, 

375, 376, 3 S3, 395-99, 407, 411, 
425, 126, 132: Ct'vpto-, 3 11, 125; 
in Japan, 106: and Samkhya. 377- 
si. tantric. 200-12 passim, 225. 

228, 229, 235, 240. 243-44, 246, 
25s, 2 66, 269, 308, 344, 345, 


402-03; Yoga techniques in, 
162-99, 37S, 395-96 
buffalo, sacrifice of, 387 
Biihler, Georg, 136 n, 144 n, 14 bn, 
391 

Buitenen, J. A. B. van, 370 
bull, 355 

Burgess, James, 426 
burial, 67, 290, 297, 307 & tl, 422- 
23; alive, 57 n 
Buriats, 318 
Burma, 202, 300 
burning, see heat, magical 
burning, funerary, see cremation 
Biirnouf, Eugene, 250, 401 
Burrow, Thomas, 427 

C 

cadardi, 391 
caitanya, 229 n 
CUlt\a(s), 345 — 16, 425, 426 
Cakini, 242 

cakra{s), 70, 1 1 7, 134 & 23 t, 

236-37, 2 11-45, 2 16, 247. 248, 
251, 261 n, 263, 266, 344, 410 
Cakrapanidatta, 9 
cakravartin, 221 

Caland, Willem, 139 «, 141 n, 390 
Caldwell. Robert, 426-27 
Cambodia, 429 

Campbell, Joseph, 12 1 n, 203 n 
Camunda. 2.98 
Canduli, 2 16, 263 
Candainaharosana, 208-09 
can dr a. 2 10, 253 
Candragupta, King, 393 
candrayana, 139, i 10 
cannibalism, 205, 29 1, 296, 298, 

500, 301 

Capari, 281, 304, 421 
caraa, 391 

Caraka caraLi, 9, 368, 391 
Carelli, Mario, -103, 40s 
carnality, 152. 1.90 
Carpati, 2 so, 303, SOI; Dezamann- 
syast&tra, 280 n 

Carpenter, Joseph Estlin, 394, 395, 
420 
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cart, two-wheeled, 356 
Carvakas, 1S6, 376 
Carvati, 2S2 
carya, 395 
Carylpadas. 252 n 
Caryls. 25 1, 252, 261 & n 
carva-tantra, 20 1 

caste system, 113, 157, 261 n, 297, 
336, 3S8 

cataleptic states, 56, 57 n, 71, 99, 

1 32-33 

categories, Samkhya, 378 
caul, 1 10 

causality 3, 22-23, 376, 379 
cave life, 361 

cavum, obstruction of, 247, 248 
Celebes, 4S0 
celibacy, 297 

cemeteries, 220, 237, 296, 299, 

300, 325. 1-22 

center(s), 134, 13.5, 193, 196-97, 
198, 216, 218, 234, 286-37, 244, 
409, MO: and body, 116, 128, 
227: march toward, 22 1-25, 227; 
of world, 10,5, 115-16, 117, 220, 
222 22.5 3 28 
Ceylon, 191, 309 
C'hakravarti, Chintaharan, 387, 

-100, 101 
chaknji, 108 

Chalmers, Robert, 16.5 n , ls-2 n, 
Win 
ih'an. 131 

Chanda, R.'maprasad, 20s n. 313 n, 
895, 125, -126 
Chandler. J. S.. 427 
Chang. Chung-\ u.m. 6-2 n 
Ch'ang Ch'un, 28.9 
chant, lmiurical. sexual union into, 
-2 .5 7 -.5 8 

chaos, 1 15. -222; into cosmos. 97 
charitv, 1 S3 

charm', magical, iso. 897 
Cha-per.rier. Jail. 10 i, is-,. 395 , 
427 

chastlH. 95. .96, 129. 1 59. 261 
(. n .;‘tc" 'ee . R.i'a”t Kumar. 125 
Ch.;‘*t ■ 8 Kumar. 127. 129 
Citato 'pabhy.o a. lot 


Chaudhuri, Nanimadhab, 387 
Chavannes, Edouard, 285 n, 288 n, 
289 n, 414, 415 
chela, 297 

chemistry, and alchemy, 286, 290- 
91, 415, 416 

Chen chong chi, quoted, 59-60 
Ch'en Kuo-fu, 288 n, 417 
Chiang, Immortal Master, 412 
C'hikashige, Masumi, 417 
Childe, Vere Gordon, 356 n, 357 n 
childhood, memory of, 185 n 
Chilka, Lake, 387 
China, 59, 61, 62, 264, 322, 329, 
351, 385, 390, 402, 412. 415, 

420, 428, 431; alchemy in, 284- 
90, 416, 417-18 
Chin dynasty. 288 
Chiragh-Kush, 421 
Chirayus, 277 
Chitripi, 238 
cholera, 344 
Chota Nagpur, 351 
Chou dynasty, 62 
Chou Yi-liang, 264 n, 402, 408 
Christ, see Jesus Christ 
Christensen, Arthur, 107 n 
Christianity, 10S, 265, 33 4, S59, 
395. 432 
Chuang Tzu, 62 
Church Fathers, Greek, -HO 
cinnabar, 290 

circle, symbolism of, see mandala 
Clt cult, cosmic, .5, 28, 43, 141 
circumambulation, 199, 221—2.5, 409 
cities, roval. 220, 222 
Cltta, 68. 69, 71, 80, 81, S3, 91, 

249 & n, 269 
Cltta hhSmi, 87 

C/ttazisuihlhipraLirana, see Arva- 
deva 

cittdirtti, .38, 40, 41, 42, 4.3. 4 4, 48, 
69 

clairaudience, .52 130, 179 
clairuuance. 52, lo6, 130 
Clark, Walter Eugene, 408, 41 4 
cleanliness. 50- .5 1 

cleansiiitrs. >te purifications 
clouds, 374 
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coalescences, 81 

Cochin, til l 

cocks, sacrifice of, 388 

cognition(s), 43, 136, 172, S75; 

mystical, 94; states-, 82 
coitus, 253, 254 
cold, resistance to, 330-31, 332 
Colebrooke, Henry Thomas, 367 
coli-margs, 420 

collective unconscious, 207, 225 «, 
226 

colors, 193 n, 195-96 & n, 198, 

211, 215, 218, 241, 242, 334, 374 
combat, initiatory, 332 
C'ombaz, Gisbert, 409, 428 
Comilla, 388 

compassion, 148, 269, 382 
completeness, primordial, 271-72, 
304 

compounds, 24-26 
concentration, 49, 53, 66-73, 76, 

77, 79-95, 137, 161, 170, 171, 
176, 259, 359, 383, 390, 410, 
obstacles to, 51-52, 381-82; on 
single point, 47-52, 54, 96-97; 
supports for, 193-94, 193. 212- 
16 

conception, 255-56 
concrete, and symbolic, 252, 360 
confusions, conceptual, 36, 37, 301 
consciousness, 5, 47, 54, 56, 71, 

80, 83, 93, 96, 171, 172, 198, 
213-14, 220, 235, 363, 397; 
and breathing, 55-57; and col- 
lective unconscious, 226; cosmic, 
225 n : darkness of, 20, 21; dis- 
continuity of, 48; emptying of, 

99: and gunas, 23-2 1; remaking, 
167; states of, 15, 16, 21, 25, 26, 
32, 36—41, 43 — 1-6, 55, 56, 36, 
102-03. 122-23, 128, 173, 187, 
398, 407; and subconscious, 44- 
46; suppression of, 35, 36, 37, 
41-42, 4 4-45, 69, 93; and un- 
conscious, 221-22. 226-27. 
w itnesslllg. 9 4 n. 363 
consecration, i ites of, 107-08, I 10, 
221, 224 

consonants, tantric, 407 


contemplation, 7, 15, 36, 39, 114, 
135, 155, 164, 328; see also medi- 
tation 

contemplatives, good and evil, 
138-42 

contentment, 382 
Conti, Niecolo de’, 424 
continents, limbs as, 235-36 
contraries, see opposites 
controversy, science of, 13-14 
Conze, Edward, 281 n, 322 n, 396, 
431 

C'ootnarasw arnv, Ananda K., 109 n, 
162 n, 165 & n, 183 n, 258 n, 
345 & n, 346, 350 n, 3S9, 396, 
397, 400-01, 403, 404, 405, 408, 
426, 428; quoted, 422 
Corbin, Henry, 292 n 
Cordier, Palmyr, 416 
Coromandel, 425 

corpse(s), 284, 299, 300, 301, 324, 
336, 344; entering, 152, 310, 

335, 393; meditation on, 296, 301 
corruption, 284 

cosmicization, 97-98, 115, 240, 

244, 271 

cosmic principle, 103, 418; process, 
inversion of, 270, 27 1 
cosmogony, 68, 184-85; repetition 
of, 109, by sweating, 106 
cosmophvsiologv, 235-36 
cosmos, man and, 3, 9-10, 24, 32, 
45-46,97-100, 115-16, 117, 

130, 270, 274, 283-84; and phys- 
iological functions, 112-13, 130, 
135, 137— 38, 204 
couples, div me, 259, 260 
courtesans, 261 & n 
cow dung, eating of, 187; flesh, 

247 

Cowell, E. B., 282 n, 414 
creation, H), 11, 16, is, 22, 2 1, 25, 
40, 66, 109, 124, 138, 156, 203, 
206, 220, 222, 272, 331, 377, 

42s: abolition of, 35, 99 
Creator, 75, 377 
cremation, 122 
cries crying, s5, 414 
crimes, nullification of, 231 
491 
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Crooke, William, 277, 278 n, 296, 
303 n, 386, 405, 419, 421 
cruelty, 29, 294, 297, 305 
Cuchulainn, 107 & n 
Culila Upanisad, see Upanisad(s) 
cult(s), 220, 257, 267, 293, 346, 

3 1-8-49, 386—88, 426: lake, 386, 
3S7; orgiastic, see orgies, mysti- 
cal; skull, see skulls; tree, 349, 

387, 38S; vegetation, 300, 343, 
344, 3 16, 349, 356, 387, 388, 

426, 43 1 ; water, 354 

cures, magic, 294 

C’uretes. 419 

Cutts, Elmer II., 431 

cycles, cosmic, 199, 271, 295, 316 

cynics, 300 

Cyclopes, 419 

D 

Dabi stun , 299 & n , 312, 891 , quoted, 
299, 391 
Dactyls, 419 
Ddhlrnann, Joseph, 392 
pakllli, 241, 324, 329, 343, 344, 

426 

Dakshina Raya, SSS 
Daksmacaras, 257 
Daksinagni, ill/; 
dance, mystical, 328, 325-26, 350, 

388, 405, 41-1, 119 
Danielou, Alain, 21 1 n. 372, 109 
Data Shikoh, Muhammad, 62-63 
darkness. 352; \eil of, 6s 
darsana, 6, 8, 147, 148 
Ddsjkumlrjijrttj , 297 
Das-Gupta, Hem Chandra, 352, 430 
Dasgupta, Shashi Bhusan, 134«, 

205 n, 216 n, 228 n. 239 n, 

2 lO n, 2 14 n. 1 16 n. 251 n, 252 

268 265 267 268 n, 269 n, 

-270 n, 271 2s3 n, ,801 n, 3ui n, 

3 1 o //. 312 . Ill n, 3 1 4 ,3 1 5 n. 

316 n. 817 n. 318 n, .842 n. 401. 

408, 406. 11 1 , 11,8, 421 . 422, 

125 

Dasgupta, Suiendranath. 9 , 50 n. 

59 76 n. 76 n. -16s, 371. 872. 

3 , 1 , 8 . 4 , 3 s * t , _> 9 4 


Dasyus, 357 
Daubree, M. A., 291 n 
daurmanasxa, 382 
David-Neel, Alexandra, 324 n, 

431; quoted, 331, 334 
Davids, C. A. F. Rhys, 164 n, 

167 n, 169 & n, 17 6 n, 179 n, 

193 n, 194, 328 n, 36S, 396 
Davids, T. W. Rhys, 167 n, 16S n, 

171 n, 172 n, 113 n, 178/z, 1 80 n, 
181 n, 187 n, 188 n, 189 n, 

194 & n, 197, 382, 397, 399; 
quoted, 3,97-98 

Davies, John, 367 
Davis, Tenney L., 286 n, 288 n, 

289 /;, 417 
day, 240, 252, 271 
De, D. L., 395 
De, S, K., 395, 402, 414, 422 
dead, burial of, see burial; spirits of, 
345 

death, 4, 5, 8, 30, 40, 95, 98, 110, 
113, 119 /1, 165, 221, 227, 230, 
248, 249, 268, 271, 272, 274, 

314, 315, 316, 317, 340, 362, 

382; anticipatory, 362-63; birth 
and 120 n, foreknowledge of, 87; 
initiatory, 272-73; and resurrec- 
tion, 165, 199, 222, 2-27, 272-73, 
274, 310, 320, 323, 324, 362, 363 
decadence, 258 
Deccan. 303 
deer, symbolical, 355 
defense, magical, 254, 256 
Defremery, C. F., 322 n 
deh.neJha. 414 

Delimit ille, Paul, 180 n, 396. 399, 
102; quoted, 132 
demons, 39, 213, 222, 223, 296, 

307, 320, 323, 324, 336, 345, 

386, 423 

Dermenghein, Emile, 40S 
dcsie/tsUs dd l/ljerus. 222, 227, 312, 
813, 814, 315 

desires. 16. 29. 63 n, 140, 148, 

151 n. 1 76. 205. 2 43 
despair. 12. 29. 100, 382 
destiny, 12 n, 24, 344 
492 
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detachment, from activity, 157-58, 
170 

determinism, 186, 189, 191 
Deussen, Paul, 127 n, 370, 382, 

3 S 8 , 389 

(leva; Deva, 100, 236, 280, 345, 390 
Devacandra, 276 
Devasarman, 78 
derat ma , 110 
Devi, 3+5, 3+6, 350 
Devibkagdi'dta, 3+7 n 
Dexi-Mdhutmxd, quoted, 387 
devotion, mvstical, 33, 7+, 75, 76, 
93 n, 135, 137, 1 +3-++, 15S. 

159, 160, 191-92, 3+2, 3+6, 3+8, 
360 

Devxupanisad, quoted, 350 
Dhamma/rf/wMiMJ, 165, 175, 19! 
Dhammapada, 151 «, 190, 330, 

331 n 

Dhammapada-atthakatha, 330 n 
dhammayoga, 174, 176 
dharana, +9, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 76, 
77 n, 80, 85 & n, 86, 125, 130, 
131, 132, 137, 1+0 n, 151, 207, 
209, 210, 213, 259, 260, 389, 

+08 

dharanl{s), 151, 205, 212-16, 383, 
+00, +07-08 
dharbd, ill n 

dharnid, 116, 1 5 +, 192, 199, +11, 
+25; cloud of. 8 1, 93 
Dharma, cult of, 3+2 & n , 125 
dharma-kUya , 2 14, 2 16 
dhdrma-megha-sumUdhi, 9 1, 93 
Dhatri, 255 
d/idutl , 230 

dhikr, 63, 216-19, 391, +08 
dhruva , 116, 117 
Dhruva, A. B., 369 
DluVl N’fin al-Misri, 292 
Dhustura, 23S 

Jh\artd{ c), +9, 70, 71-73, 76. 79, 

90, 91 «, 95 & n, 86, 133, 169, 
172, 173, 207, 209, 210, 267, 

393. 3 SO. 307 — 9 s, lot, 10s, 131; 
pseudo. 171 n, 397 - 9 S 
I)h\jna l >indu Lpdni<jd, see L'pani- 


Dhyana Ghadra, +25 
dialecticians, 186, 187 
diamond, 219, 220, 223: being of, 
206: body of, 89, 27+ 

Diamond Vehicle, 228 
diet, 136, 190, 231 
digestion, 38+ 

Dlgha-nikdXd, 167 . 16 S, 169-71, 

186 n. 187 «, 258 rr, quoted, 167, 
1 68, 170-71, 172, 173, 178, 180, 
181, 183, 390, 397 
dlksa, 107-08, 110, 165, 385 
Dikshitar, V. R. Ramchandra, +26 
disciple, and master, 309. 31 1 
discipline(s), yogic, +8, 50, 188, 
236, 293 

discoveries, geographical, 288 
diseases, 213, 226 
disgust, 41 , 52 

dismemberment, symbolical, 320, 
323 & », 336, 3+7 
distraction, 18 + 

Divanji, P. C , 372 
divine archetvpe. 5+, 68; condition, 
88, 89, 90, 183. 267, 318 
divinity -ies, 5, 92, 99, ioo, ill. 
153, 362, ill; Hinduization of, 

I 13, 395-88; images of, 207-1 1 , 
215-16. 219, 220-21, 261, +03, 

40 e local, 3+8-49, 361; and 
sacrificial victim, 305-06; terri- 
ble, 221 ; tutelary, 2 n, 386; voices 
of, 390 

divinization, of man, 88, 95, 103, 
132, 235, 27+ 
dhya-dehd , 275, 2S3 
diryamudra, 253 

doctrine, transmission of, 707-1 1 
dog, guru s, 297 

DohlkosdS, 252, 253, 260, 268 n, 

+ 1 1 

Dombi dnmbi , 2 16 , 261 n. 263, +21 
doors, guardians of the, 221 
Doram aveve, i o i 
doubt, 51-52, 167, 1 70 n 
Dracott. Alice, +05 
dragons. 129-29 
Draupadi, +27 
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Dravidians, 201, 202, 3+8-53, 

354 n, 360, 426-28, 430 
dravya, 279, 371 
drawings, ritual, 226 
dreams, 36, 37, 56, 89, 123, 124, 
198, 226, 227; initiatory, 323 
drought, 387; myth of, 31 1 
drugs, magic, 276 & n, 278, 279, 
418; of immortality, 287, 28S, 
290; intoxication by, 338-39 
drunkenness, 262 
duality, 206, 218, 253 n, 269 
Dubois, Jean Antoine, 423 
Dubs, Homer H., 285 n, 286 & n, 
288 n, 41 7, 418 
ducks, sacrifice of, 388 
duhkha, 382 

Dumezil, Georges, 107 & «, 146«, 
333 n, 388, 392; quoted, 333 n 
Dumont, Paul Emile, 256 n, 432 
duraga, 141 

Durga, 208, 237, 270, 305, 314, 
342, 3 1-3, 344, 345, 346, 348, 
349, 354, 386, 387, 388, 426 
Durgamma, 387 
Durme, P. J. van, 329 n 
Dutt, Xalinaksha, 402 
duty, man's, 156 
dvesa, 41 
Dyaks, iot« 

dynasties, founders of, 418 

E 

ear, 1 51 , 237 

earth. 115, 130, 152, 193 «, 195, 
220, 2 H . 272, 37 t. goddess, 

223: and heaven. 109 
ease, 1 7 1 


economy. 

pa 

storal 

, 36'0 



ecxtayv, 7 

, 6 

l , 99, 

101-05, 

1 33, 

1 36, 16 

5. 

17 h 

179, 1 

92, 

193, 

195. 196, 

21 K . 

217, 2 

7 7 

320, 

323, 32 

7 

829, ; 

792, 9 

9S, 

339, 

340. 36 

1 , 

9.9s, 

K)S. 4 

‘32 


ecstatics. 

I S' 

s, i i<. 

>, 990, 

338; in 

Vedas, 

in 

I -f >5. 

9 17. 

;s i- 


Edgerton 

. F 

lankli 

n, 151 

■ 

892, 


39 r 

effect, cause and, 22-23, 376 


Effective and Secret Oral Formula 
Concerning Several Methods of 
Absorbing the Breath, quoted, 60 
Egattala, 386 
egg, cosmic, 92 
ego, 21, 46 
Egypt, 416 

Ehrenfels, Omar Rolf von, 427 
eighty-four, 304 
Eisler, Robert, 419 
ekadandi, 391 

ekagrata, 37, 47-52, 54, 55, 66, 68, 
70, 78, 79, S5, 96—97, 356, 362, 
382 

Ekarsvas, 141 
Ekavratya, 103, 105 
Ekottara , 296 

elements, 20 n, 21, 362, 374; 
mastery of, 88 n, 90, 130-31; 
meditation on, 195-96, 198 
elephant, 355 

Eliade, Mircea, 61 n, 94 n, 96 n, 
lot n, 105 n, 106 n, Won, 118 n, 
136 n, 185 n, 214 n, 235 n, 

2 55 n, 271 n, 272 n, 306 n, 

310 n, 321 n, 322 n, 323 n, 

325 n, 3 26 n, 327 n, 32S n, 330 n, 
332 n, 333 n, 339 n, 347 n, 

35! n, 384, 385, 386, 399, 409, 

41 t, 415, 417, 418, 419, 420, 

426, 429 
Elias, Xey, 42 1 

elixir, of life, 275, 276 n, 277 & n, 
27s, 2.81, 283, 284, 294, 302, 

303, 30 t, 3.38 
Ellamma, 349 

Elliot, Sir Henrv Miers, 276 n 
Elmore, Wilber Theodore, 427 
emancipation, see freedom, liberation 
embno, 1 10 , 385, 419: see also 
breathing, embryonic 
emotion, and divinity, 414 
emptiness, 93, 98. 209, 253 & n, 
260, 261 & n, 380, 381 
enemy, defense against, 136, 222 , 
225 

energy, 19, 20, gi, 38, 43-44, 50, 
83, 92 «, 152, 237, 239, 245, 
246—47, 331 
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enigmas, ritual, -250 
enlarging, magical, 279 
enstasis, 37, 70, 170 n, 171, 361 ; 
differentiated, 79-84, 89; ec- 
stasy and, 339, 361; and hyp- 
nosis, 76-79; undifferentiated, 

80, 83, 84, 91-94, 99 
entity, and nonentity, 22 
enumeration, and philosophy, 378 
enunciation, ritual, 217 
epidemics, 344 
equanimity, 151, 1 7 1 
erotism, mystical, 41, 59, 104, 
134-35, 138, 252, 254-67, 342, 
420-2 1 

error, 36, 37, 1 76 
Eskimos, 323, 325, 331 
Esnoul, Anne Marie, 389 
essence, 69, 87; adamantine, 206, 
209; return of, 412-13 
eternity, 94, 95, 182, 183, 185, 271 
ether, 130, 131 , 242, 272 
ethics, 24, 37, 50, 294, 382 
Etruscan, 427 

Europe, 358, 430; medieval, 322 
Evans-Wentz, \Y. Y., 246 n, 325 n, 
331 n, 333 n, 391, 393-91, 431; 
quoted, 235-36 
events, psychological, 37 
e\il, 33, 44; and good, 1 40, 205-06, 
297; spirits. 136, 222, 225, 3 15 
Evola, Giulio Cesare, 171 n, 403, 
407, 410, 416 
evolution, 20, 21-22, 23 
Ewing, Arthur H., 384, 403 
excrement, yogm's, 2S0, 299 
exercises, yogic, 39-1-0, 17-100 
exhalation, 58, 133, 271, 384, 385, 
401 

existence(s), 1, 27. 40, 42, 376; 
law of, 27-2.3; prenatal, 99; 
previous, 85, 86, 92, 136, 178, 
179, ISO-85, 336; seed-, 86; 
tragedy of, 17-1S; wheel of, 85 
experience, burning of, 296; mysti- 
cal, 17 1-77, 191-90. psycho- 
mental, 1 1, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. 

20. 24. -26, 30. 31. 36-41, 4-2-43, 
4-1. 93, 98, 124, 148, 249. 362, 


373, 378, 393; psychosomatic, 
234; suprarational, 82 
experimentalists, Buddhist, 174, 

176, 183 

experimentation, alchemical and 
mystical, 291-92 
expiation, ceremony of, 3 49-50 
extinction, thirst for, 45, 46 
eve, divine, 137, 178 
eyebrows, 131, 133-34, 137, 141, 
142 

I eyes, 138, 1 5 1 , 236, 237 
F 

facts, cosmic, 2S 
Faddegon, Barend, 375 
fairies, 343-44 
faith, 39, 92 n. 191 
fakirs, 106, 139. 275, 2.94, 321- 
22 & n, 330, 335, 337, 339, 359, 
423-25 

Falk, Marvla, 389 
fall, of gods, 183; of man, 184, 185, 
201, 287 

family, 95. 1 14, 15S 
fana , 2 IS, 408 
Faridpur, 387 

Farquhar. John Nicol, 127 n, 305 n, 
403, 109, 420, 425 
fasting, 108 
fatalism, 189 
fate, 235 

Fate, Book of, 3 1 3 
Father, religion of. 360 
Fausboll, Yiggo, 191 n 
fear, 151 n. 296; initiatory, 222 
fecundity, see fertility 
feeding, magical, 312 
feelings, mystical. 414 
Feifel. Eugen, 417 
female principle, 271, 413, 416, 

118 

fertility, 67, lot, 105, 203, 25 1, 

256 f! , 263 «, 306, 320, 3 16, 3 17, 
3 18, 350 

festivals, seasonal, 268 n, 300, 
342-43 

Festugiere, R. 1’., 416 
4 95 
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Ficus glomerata, 349, 388; religiosa, 
345 

Filliozat, Jean, 232, 233 n, 337 n, 
368, 383, 384— 85, 395, 402, 

410, 415, 416, 426, 432; quoted, 
57 «, 61 , 233, 337 77 , 385, 416 
filth, and meditation, 297 
Finot, Louis, 21 1 77, 403, 408 
fire, 106, 115, 130, 131, 137, 190, 

220, 238, 2 12, 2 16, 255 n, 272; 
inner, 246-17; mastery of, 106, 
131, 320, 330, 332, 337; medi- 
tation on, 72-73, 195; sacred, 

111 &: 77 , 112 , 118 

firmament, 137 

fish, and fisherman, symbolism of. 
308 71, 309 

flight, magical, 102, 105, 129, 131, 
136, 17S. 276. 277, 312. 321, 

323. 326-30, 335, 389, 8 10, 

41 1-1 5 

flux, psychomental, 47, 70, 79, 96, 
194, 362 

foaming at mouth, 114 
folklore, Indian. 87, 107, 1 8 1 , 281, 
302, 31 1 , 317, 818, 384: VOglC, 
in Mdhlbharatd, 152-58 
food, ritual, 205 
foot , 130, 1 88 

force, cosmic. 202, 203, 215-16, 

221 , 246. 28 1 
forest, isolation in, 3 ! 7 
forgetfulness, 1 s 1, 3 1 1 
Forke, Alfred, 417 

form! si, 24, 69. 87. 1 15, 222; 
causal. 2 18. repose of, 15-16; 
tendency to, 16 

formulas, magical, 151, 255. ritual, 
212, 214, 216-19, 267 
fossil', living, 861 
Fo-T u-Teng. 390 
Font her. Alfred Charles Auguste, 

896, II >1. 108 

fowl', 'jcnr.ee of, ;s7 
frJcnienNit'.on, abolition of. 97 
Fralii ke. R Otto. !<>5 
Fra r. S.r James George, K>5 n, 

1 10 n 


freedom, 4, 10, 11, 12, 14, 34-37, 
40, 89, 90, 132, 177, 221, 281, 
305, 317, 318, 339, 340, 364; 
consciousness of, 100; reintegra- 
tion and, 95-100, 124; roads to, 
293-96 

friendliness, universal, 382 
fruits, of action, 34, 39 n, 149, 157, 
158, 229 n: thirst for, 46 
Fryer, John, 420-21, 424 
funerals, 422-23 
furnaces, alchemical, 41 S, 419 
future, knowledge of, 131, 276, 

331; and past, 81 

G 

gait, 168 

Gait. Sir Edward Albert, 305 n, 

120 

Gujbmard, 107 & n 
ganiana, 328 & n 
games, Indian, 352, 430 
Gancja. 330 
gandhari, 237 
Gandharvas, 102, 320 77 
gdngl; Ganga, 253, 316 
Ganges, 227 

Garlte, Richard, 9, 367, 368, 369, 
370. 374, 377, 378, 3S3, 394, 
404. 423 

Garbha I'pdiusail, see Upanisad(s) 
Gardct, Louis, 62 77, 65 n, 216, 

217 77, 218 77, 219 77, 391, 406, 
108; quoted, 408 
Garhapatya, 11 1 77 
Garhwal, 120 
Garisadevara, 349 n 
gun nun, 8 s n 
G.ltha', 333 n 

Gauijapada, 16, 370; yiandukya- 
klrikd , 370; quoted, 31 
Gauijapada (commentator on 
I'\arakr>na'), 369, 374 
Gd u.Lipjddbhrgy d. 369-70 
Gau’M, 262 
Gauri, 282 
Ga\atr.i'totra. 10s 
Gelpke, F.. 430 
49 « 
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generation, forces of, SO, 203, 

283 //,' organs of, 342, 343, 349 
Genghis Khan, 289 
genitals, 134, 224, 237, 241, 406 
Germans, 385 

gestures, hieratic, 211-12, 224, 261, 
406 

Getty, Alice, 404 
Ghatodbhava, 350 n 
Gheranda, 229 

Gheranda Samhita, see Samhita(s) 
GhorajlnSth, 310 
Ghosh, Jamini Mohan, 425 
Ghosha, PratSpachandra, 426 
ghurna, 414 

Giant, primordial, 13S, 385 
giddiness, 414 
Girnar, Mt,, 344 
gita , 414 

Glasenapp, Helmuth von, 370, 402, 
405, 412, 420 
glory, bodv of, 274, 282 
gnosis, 15, 36, 110-11, 198, 240, 
253: Buddhist, 174-77: in 
Upanisads, 114-17 
Gnosticism, 202, 207, 209, 292 n, 

29 5, 402 

goats, sacrifice of, 387 
God, 7, 29, 39, 47, 50, 65, 68, 
73-76. 81, 34, 93 >1, 96, 100, 

120 //, 121, 132, 141, 156, 160, 
161, 169, 205, 223, 297, 30S, 

332, 3 IS, 376, 393, 394. 422, 

432; Great, see Great God. 
imitation of, 156: repetition of 
name of. 216-19; and soul, 5, 160, 
432; wife of, 308-09 
god(s), 12. 40, »!>, 91-92, 96, 1O0, 
102, 106, 107, 109, 1 IO, 111. 

126, 130, 131, 133. 138. 150. 

156, 1 S3, 202, 203, 204, 208, 
220, 225, 236, 258, 327, 389. 

345, 350, 851. 385, 386, 108-04; 
man-, 8S, 95, 103, 182. 179, 

235, 274: sky. 360. and yogms, 

90 

Goda-\ ama. 3 1 5 
goddess, 400 : Great, stc Great 
Goddess, woman into. 266, 267 


Godel, Roger, 94 n 
Gokula, 2 66 

gold, ISO, 261 //, 274, 275, 277 & n 
278, 279, 280, 281, 283, 284, 

285 & //— 88, 290, 415, 417, 419; 
man of, 277 n 
golden age, 223 & n 
Goldziher, Ignaz, 62 n 
Golubev, Viktor, 430 
Gonda, Jan, 1 16 n, 136 n, 388 
good, 24; and e\ il, 140, 205-06, 
297 

Gopi-candra, 314, .815, 316-17 
Gupi-candrer Gin, 313 n, 316 n, 

317 // 

Gopl-candrer Pa meal], .312, 316 n 
Gopl-canJrer Samny Is, 313 n 
Goplnatha Rao, T. A., 404 
Gun dhbodh, 307 

Oorakhnath, 228, 29 t, 295, 301-07 
308, 309, 310, 311, 312, .313, 
314, 315, 316, .817, ,818, 421-22; 
Hatha Toga, 228, 229 
Gorakhnathis, see Kanphata Yogis 
Goraksa, 303, 310 
Goraksanath, 421 
Goraksa PaJdhati. 228-29, 237 n, 
409 

Goraksa Samhita. see Sanilnta(s) 
Goraksa Sutaka. 228, 229, 2.87 n, 

245 n, 302, 409, HO; quoted, 

228 

Goraksasiddhantasamgraha, 239 n, 

30 1, 419 

Goraksa J'l/axa. 31.8, 314 & //. 317; 
quoted, 270 

Gordon, Antoinette K., 404 
Gosala, Makkhali. 1 86, 1S7. 188- 
91 , 899 

Gougll. A. F... 282 «. 414 
Gouillard, Jean. 63 & //, 64 & n, 

65. 65 «, 218. quoted. 61- 
Gorinda-canJra-glta, 316 n 
Govmdacarya S\amin, A , 391, 895 
grace, 80, 81, 93 //, 121. 147, 159 - 
60, 197 

Graoiadc : ataprati-tha, 427 
GramadevaGs grlmadeiatas. 34s- 
19, 361 , 827-28 
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Granet, Marcel, 418; quoted, 61 - 
62 

Grass, Karl Konrad, 421 
Great God, 349, 355, 356 
Great Goddess, 202, 203, 306, 343, 
346, 347, 348, 349, 350, 351, 

354 & n, 356, 358, 386 
Greece, 416 
greed, see avarice 
Gregory of Sinai, 65 
Gregory Palamas, 65 
grhinl, 253 
Grkxa-.\utrds, 3 t5 
Grierson, Sir George A., 395, 429 
Groot, Jan J. M. de, 284 n 
ground, fiat, as paradise, 222 
Grouse, Frederic Salmon, 420 
growth, magic, 330, 419 
Grand, 92, 1 15, 261 n 
Grunuedel, Albert, 261 n, 281, 

344 «, 415, 421, 426, 431 
gti/wd, see tcheud 
gtum-mo, 331 

Guennot, Armand Albert. 405 
Guha, Abhayakumar, 414 
Guhuisanujd-tiintr.i, 201, 401, 408: 
quoted, 205 
Gujarat, 299, 430 
Gulik, Robert Hans van, 406, 407, 
413 

Gunaratna. 36s, 870 
glll)d(s), 19-20, 21, 23-2 t, 25, 38, 
156'— 57, t25.S, 574, 576, 35*S, 

Guridi rutanirdesd. 267 n 
Gundari. Go;..7/Wa. quoted. 240 
Gundert, Hermann, is 
Guniaripada, quoted, 246 
Guntert, Hermann. 107 //, 385 
Gordon. Philip Richard Thomhagh, 
42s 

guru, 5, 58, 75. 165—66. 197, 207, 
209. 2! 1. 22 1. 2 15. 25,9. 260. 
261, 297, 299 . 11 1 

H 

habitations, huniaii. 22o 

Had: S’.ddlla, 31 2, 31', 916. 817 

H.'lP Z, quote,!. ,.91 


Hakini, 243 
halj, 423 

Hall, Fitz-Edward, 229 n 
Halladj, al-Husain ibn Mansur, al-, 
quoted, 406 

hallucinations, 36, 37, 89, 198, 227 
ham, 131 
Hamsas, 139-40 

Hanisa Upanisad, see Upanisad(s) 
hands, 138 

Han dvnastv, 284, 285, 288 
happiness, 121, 139, 140, 166, 197, 
252, 260, 382 
hara, 391-92 
Hara, 120, 121, 238, 282 
Harappa, 353-58, 360, 405, 430-31 
Harduar, 57 n 

Haribhadra, 404; SodaSaka, 404; 
Yugubindu, 404; Yugadritisamuc- 
CdXd, 40 k Yugavimslhu, 404 
Haridas, 423 
Hari-Hara, 298 
Hariti. 345 

Hamarinan, 176, 397; Tattva- 
siddhisdstra, 400 
Hariyanna, M., 368 
harmonv, 58 
Hartman, Sven S , 107 n 
hashish, 338 
HdstapujdviJhi , 21 1 
hdsttjlhll, 237 
Hastings, James, 189 n 
Hataka, 279 
hatha, 228-29 

Hatha Yoga, 40, 51, 53, 54, 55, 

59, 128, 129, 211, 227-35, 245, 

2 19, 252, 253, 25 t, 255, 259, 
266, 270, 273, 27 t, 295, 301-02, 
304, 314, 317, 318, 340, 382, 
384, 406. 409-10, 413; and 
alchemy, 278-84 

Hdtfunngdprudlpiku, see Scatmarama 
S\amm 

Hauer, J. NY., 103 & n , 104 n, 

105 n, 127 «, 150 n, 152 n. 371, 
372, 879, .882, 384, 885, 389 , 

r, 4o i 

Hausctnld. Richard, 389 
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Hausherr, Irenee, 64 & n, 65 n; 

quoted, 66 
Havagrlva, 407 
Hazra, Rajendra Chandra, 401 
head, 128, 131, 236; lotus of, 244 
head-hunters, 301 
healer, shaman as, 320 
health, 227, 230, 231, 318 
hearing, 21 n ; divine, 178; super- 
natural, 89 

heart, 88, 117, 120, 128, 131, 137, 
138, 141, 151, 195, 204, 242, 
384; lotus of, 70-71, 72, 111 n, 
133 

heat, magical or mystical, 106-08, 
195, 246, 247, 321, 330-34, 337, 
339, 374 

heaven(s), 89, 109, 110, 115, 118, 
131, 138, 152, 174, 220, 229 n; 
ascent to, 320, 323, 326-30, 339; 
birds of, 104-05: fall from, 183; 
nine, 327; seven, 326, 327; ship 
of, 104; son of, 428 
heels, 237 n 

Heimann, Betty, 388, 389 
Heme-Geldern, Robert, 300, 420, 
430, 431 
Held, G. J., 392 
hell ( s ) , 128, 220, 227; descent 
into, 118, 222, 227, 312, 313, 
314, 315, 317. 320, 321 
Hemacandra, quoted, 276-77; 

Yogasastra, 393, 404 
Hemberg, Bengt, 419 
hemp, 338 
Henry, Victor, 374 
Hentze, Carl, 420 
Heras, Henry, 430 
heresies, Indian, 113, 163, 186, 

187, 359 
Hermetisrn, 202 
hermeneutics, 113 
hermits. 139, 391 
heroes, 107, 332, 351. 428 
Hertel, Johannes, 277 n 
Hertz, Robert, 421 
Herukta-tantra, 239 n 
Hesvdusm, 63-6 1 , 65 & n, 410 


Hevajra-tantra, 227, 239 n, 244, 
250, 41 l: quoted, 246, 268-69 
Hevesy, Wilhelm von, 431 
hibernation, 61 , 62 
hiccough, 414 
hierogamy, 254—55 
hikkd , 414 

Hill, William Douglas P., 394 
Hillebrandt, Alfred, 385 
Himalayas, 57 n, 202 , 247, 300, 

301, 323, 325, 336, 344, 420 
Hinavana, 192 
hindrances, five, 1 70 
Hinduism, 112, 161, 199, 202, 212, 
223 n, 295, 300, 304, 328, 340, 
345, 348, 350, 353, 354 & n, 

356, 357, 358, 359, 360, 386, 

401, 427; tantric, 200, 210; and 
Yoga, 143-46 

Hinduization, of autochthonous 
religion, 102, 108, 113, 114, 136, 
138, 146, 202, 302, 342, 343, 
385-88 
Hinglaj, 305 
hinkara. 257 
hips, 138, 151 

Hira Lai, Rai Bahadur, 278 n 
Hiranyagarbha, 92 
Hirth, Friedrich, 418 
history, 32, 67. 68, 154, 363; 

abolition of, 223, 339-40 
Hiuen Tsiang, 297 
Hohogirin. 396, 397, 408 
Hocart. Arthur Maurice, 329 n 
Hoens, Dirk Jan, 333 n 
Hoernle, A. F. R., 1S9 & n, 279 n, 
399 

holiness, 137, 140, 252 
Holiya, 386 
Holl. Karl, 65 n 
Hommel. Fritz, 405 
Homgberger, John Martin, 423 
hope, 29 

Hopkins, F.duard Washburn, 12 on, 
127 n. 12.9 n, 1 1-7, 1 19. 151 n, 

152 n, 151 n, 170 n, 32 s n, 36s, 
370, 37 1. 382, 383, 889, 3,92, 

395, 415 

Hornell, James, 352, 430 
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Horner, I. B., 399 

horse, 355: sacrifice, 256 

Horten, Max, 62 n 

hutr, 104, 256 

Hrozny, Bedrich, 431 

hsien, 284, 285 

Hsiian-chao, 28.9 

Hsuan Tsang, 416 

Huai Nan Tzu, 286-87 

Hughes, Thomas Patrick, 63, 408 

Hui-ssu, 289 

Hultkrantz, Ake, 336 n 

Hultzsch, Eu gen, 379 

hum, 20S, 209 

human condition, 4, 5, 12, 18-19, 
35, 87, 40, 44, 54, 55, 66, 67, 

68, 88, 95, 108, 157, 166, 185, 
288, 294-95, 325, 326, 332, 362, 
368: pair, birth of, 107; sacrifice, 
298, 300, 305-06, 420, 428 
Hume, Robert Ernest, 111 n, 112 /;, 
119/1, 120/1, 121 n. 122/1. 12 oil, 
1 26 n, 25 1 n, 255 ll, 256 n, 

268 n, 390 
hum klra, H 4 
Hummel, Siegbert, 431 
hunger, ss 
hunts, skull, loo 
hypnosis, 150. 152, 172, 898; 

enstasis and, 76-79 &: n, 99, 197, 

I 

Ibn 'Ata' Allah. 89i; quoted, 219 
It'll Batfltah, 42 4. quoted. 322 
Ibn 'had. quoted. 217 
icon. 2' '7. 4'*, 4n 4 

icor.ogr.ipht . 105. tatitnc. 207-12, 
21 "<-16. 2'!', 10,1-0 1. 426 
hid. I ■ ;, 1 1 4 /.’. 28 1. 2 56-41 . 251 , 

‘J 3 ) , , J 6 1 * . 2 7 1 

iddhi. ‘tv • Hhi • 1 
idea, al.d ob'ect, s.5, -tsQ 
irkall-m. Buddhist. 379. 88 1 
i'i> W. 42^ 

iirrsTa’Vt*, i. (i. <>. 10. ll, i k 17. 
i \ - K -7, i’*'. S_\ 5K 57, 

I-!. I " .. 1 > i-, 1 ^ .3 , J 2» >, 

-2<jo, 514 


Iksvaku, 154 

illtmitabilitv, power of, 88 n 
illumination, Illumination, 14, 38, 
93, 185, 209, 220, 223, 321, 

334, 393 

illusion, 3, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15, 26, 

27, 28, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 77, 
132, 206, 235, 329, 335, 363, 
393, 432 
ill-will, 167 

images, divine, 207-11, 215-16, 
219, 220-21, 261, 403, 404 
imagination, 73, 77, 207 
imago mundi, 225 
immobility. '-ms, 67, 68, 95, 254, 
259, 260, 268, 270, 362, 406, 

407 

immorality, 158, 206 
immortality, 3, 8, 95, 105. 109, 

111, 114, 126, 131, 134 & n, 

139, 140, 160, 270, 271, 273, 
274, 281, 282, 283, 285 & n-86, 
287. 292, 302-03, 305, 311-18, 
326, 339, 340, 364; elixir of, 
svc elixir, of life; and liberation, 

1 1 7-24 

Immortals, 284, 287, 288, 413 
imperishable, 145-46, 160 
impermanence, 182 
impressions, mental, 80 
impurity, -les, 43, 44, 176 
inactivity, 140-41, 155-56 
incantation, 151 

incarnations, previous, sec exist- 
ences, previous 
incest. 299 

incombustibility, 131, 424 
indecision. jSl 

India, philosophy of. 3-4, 5, 6-7, 
12, 8 1. 3 4, 35; aboriginal, and 
Yoga, 293-353, 360 , L 361 
Indian Archipelago, 2S7, 429-30 
Indian Ocean, 430 
indifference, 29. 34, 382 
miir.idu.dity, 21 , 41 , 42 , 1 40 , 373 
individuation. 23, 226 
Iniii'-AryaP.s. 113. 2,55, 261 n, 3 48, 
349, 552 n, 357, 426, 427, 42S 
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Indo-Europeans, 101 , 102, 105, 

106, 107, 321, 331, 332, 357, 

35S, 360, 361, 429 

indolence, 1 70 n 

Indonesia, 306, 323 n, 351, 420, 

431 

Indra, 78, 109, 111, 150, 241, 277, 

312, 333, 352, 357, 429 
Indrabhuti, 41 1 ; Jnanasiddhi, 263 n, 

41 1 

Indrapala, 421 
indrixa, 48, 243, 373 
Indus, 353, 356, 357, 358, 360, 

361, 431 

inertia, 19, 20, 21, 241 
inference, 147, 37 5, 376 
infinity, and mind, 53 
inhalation, 5S, 133, 271, 384, 385, 

404 

initiate, as newborn infant, 110 
initiation, 6, 67, 1 10 & n, 1 18, 162- 
67, 190, 199, 206-07, 220-27, 

244, 261-62, 272-73, 306, 310, 
315-16. 317, 320, 323-24, 326, 

352, 361-62, 363-64; military, 

107, 221, 337; vogic, 5, 6, 100 
Innocentists, 421 
insensibility, 3S1 
instability, 381-82 
instant, 3 75 

intellect intelligence, 16 & n- 
17 & n, 18, 1.9, 21, 26, 27, 29- 
30, 32, 6S, 69, 71, SO, 84, 93, 

1 1 1 n, 119, 174, 175, 329, 363, 

S73, 375 

intercourse, ritual, 104, 105, 254- 
67, 299 

intenorization, ritual, 1 1 1-14, 

159 11 , 235, 261— 62, 265—66, 

267, 283-84 
intestines, 3S4 
intoxicants, 99, 338 
intoxication, ritual, 338-39 
intuition, 73 

investigation, suppression of, 170 
HU islbllltv, 87, 130, 17S, 276, 320, 

323 

Iran, 202, 374. 385, 406, 418, 426 
iron, into gold, 130 
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lid Upanisad , see Upanisad(s) 

Isis, 432 
isitva, 88 n 

Islam, 62 & n-63, 216-19, 280, 

293, 332, 334, 341, 342, 408, 
421, 423, 424 
islands, supernatural, 288 
Isles of the Blest, 288 
Ismailites, 292 n 
isolation, absolute, 93 
Istadevata, 361 

Isvara, 7, 39, 47, 50 & n, 65, 68, 
73-76, SI, 84, 92, 96. 100, 132, 
159, 169, 212, 229 n, 242, 377, 
393, 1-32 
Jivarabhakta , 392 
Isvara Gita, 71, 432 
Isvarakrsria, 8. 11 - 12 , 13 , 14S, 

149, 367, 36's, 369, 378, 3.93; 
Satnkhxa-karild, 8, 20 n, 22, 23 n, 
2.3 n, 33 n, 367-68, 374, 377; 
quoted, 16, 22, 30, 375, 376 
Isvarl, 245 
Itokumara, 386 

J 

Jabala Upanisad, see Upanisad(s) 
Jabir ibn-Havyan, 279, 292 
Jacobi, Hermann, 9, 190 «, 367, 

368, 371, 378, 379, 392, 3 99; 
quoted, 37s 
Jacoby, Adolf, 3 23 n 
jade, 284 
jai. 391 

Jaimmlya Upanisad Brahmana, see 
Brahmans' s) 

Jainism, 4 , 6, 1 86, iss, 190 , 200 , 
209, 210, 297. 302, 30 f, 310, 

311, 3 16, 3s3, 391 , 399, 404-05, 
426 

jalamandala, 241 

jalana, 3.91 

Jambudvipa, 209 

Japan, 406, 407, 408, 413, 430, 

431 

japa-ynga, 216 

Jarrett, H. S., 277 n 

Jataka'^s), 276 n, 324; Tittira, 190 
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Jatavedas, 183 

Java, 322, 431 

Jaxamangala, 368-69 

Jesus Christ, 63, 265 

Jesus, Praver of, 63 & n 

Jha, Ganganatha, 13 s, 71 n, 72 n, 

7 6 n, 78 n, 80 n, 84 n, ,92 n, 

93 71. 144 n, 369, 372, 373 
jhdin, 169, 174, 176, 196 
jhand(s), 167-73, 174, 176, 178, 
199, 205, 396-97, 398 
jiva, 373 

jlvan-mukta, 30, 94 & n, 1 66, 275, 
282, 283, 294, 296, 303, 317, 
339. 340, 363, 

j rrat man, 127, 131, 132, 242, 373 
jildltd, 13, 129, 161, 180 /z, 395 
jham-deha, 275, 283 
Jhanakarika, 403 
pianamudra, 253, 406 
Jnanarnava, see Subhadra 
Jhanasiddhi, 403 
fnlnendriya , 20 

Johnson, Obed S., 285 n, 286 n, 

290 //, 417 

Johnston, Eduard Hamilton, 868, 
373, 374, 378, 389. 393 
JollV, JuhllS, 146 n, H 6 
iournevs, ecstatic, 320 
jov, 1 70, 1 71 
irmbha, tl t 
jue, 2S6 

Jugie, Martin, 65 n 
Jumna. 227 

Jutlg, C. G , 225 n, 226, 409, 416 
jz'dlana. 391 

K 

Kadali. 313. 314 
Kadacal, 31-9 
kdlZ d!\ d . 93 
Kakmi. 2 12 

h'dldidl’ d-tdntrj, 204, 271, 403 
Kul.tk.kurva. .8'M 
Kalamukha. 808 
11 :!. 258 

Kali. 297, 815. 5 16, 3 19, 35 I, 386, 
,88 7 399, 420 
KaliJ.il, 397 


Kllika Purina, see Purana(s) 
Kallkhanda, 263 n 
Kali-Nautch, 388 
Kdllvilasa-t antra, 262, 403 
kali-yuga, 199, 203, 204, 206, 262, 
295, 296 
kalpa, 184 
kalpana, 77 

Kaltenmark, Max, 413 
kama, 151 n 
KamSkhya, 305 

Kamala-Kanta, Sadhaka-ranjana, 2 66 
Kamalaslla, 373 
Kamaratna-t antra, 406 
Kamarupa, 202, 241, 243, 300, 

305, 311, 346, 420 
kamarasaxitva , 88 n 
Kambalapada, 240 n 
Kamini tree, 388 
Kanda, 238 
Kandalayana, 282 
Kanha, 253 n, 261 n; quoted, 253, 
254, 261 n 
Kanhu-pa, 422 

Kanhupuda, Dohakoja, 235 n, 239, 

2 10 & n, 268; quoted, 240, 268 
KanphatS Yogis, 228, 229, 301-07, 
310, 421 

Kanthasruti Upanisad, see Upani- 
sad(s) 

Kao 'Psung, 289 
Kapfda, 303, 304 
kapald bhlti, 230, 231 
Kapalabhrt, 297 
Kapalesc ara, 297 
Kapali, 282 

Kapallkas, 294, 296-301, 303, 304, 
336. 391, 392, 419-20 
Kapalini, 298 

Kapila, 29 n, 28 2, 368, 370, 376 

Kapil avastu, 321 

Kapotal, 31 1 

Kapurthala, 390 

karana-rupa, 243 

karan\d3 a, 406 

karma. 3, 1 1, 12 & n , 27, 33, 34, 

35, 42. 43, 46, SO, 1 12, 155, 

156, 15s, 177, 185, 189, 209, 
294, 377 
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karmendriya, 21 
Karnari, 281 
Karttikeya, 309 
karuna, 2 69, 382 
Karuni, 421 

Kashmir, 200, 276, 289, 308 n, 
390, 407, 428 

kasina(s), 193-94, 196, 197, 198, 
207 

Kassapa, 165, 186, 187 
Kassapa-Sihanada-sutta, 187, 188 
Kathaka Samhitd, see Samhita(s) 
Kathasaritsagara, see Somadeva 
Katha Upanisad, see Upanisad(s) 
Kathavatthu , 258 n 
Kats, J., 402 

Kauldjnana-nirnaxa, 309 & n, 394, 
403 

fe/ATr/Kaulas, 262, 403 
KaulinI, 262 
kaumudimahotsaia, 300 
Kaumudimahotsava Nat aka, 300 
Kaufitaki Brdhmana, see Brah- 
maria(s) 
karaca, 213 
kavalia, 391 
Kaviraj, G., 368 
kaya(s), 244 
kaya-sadhana, 314 
Kazi Dawa-Samdup, Lama, 246 n, 
325 n, 331 n 

Keith, Arthur Berriedale, 9, I 10 n, 
277 n, 278, 367, 368, 369, 370, 
371, 375, 385, 388, 389, 392, 
396, 398, 422; quoted, 379 
Kennedy, Melville T., 414 
Kerala, 415 

Kern, Johan Henrik Caspar, 250, 
402, 428 

keiara/ Kesava, 392 
Kesins, 105 

Kevaddha-sutta, quoted, 180 
kevaldtra , 125 

Khakhar, Dalpatrarn Pranjivan, 421 
Khasls, 428 
kharanai, 391 

khecarimudra, 132 n, 134 & n, 247, 

2 48 

Khonds, 306 


Khosru, Emir, quoted, 276 
Khurika Upanisad, see L T panisad(s) 
killing, 205, 41 1 
Kimura, R., 400 
kings, 1 50, 351 , 414 
Kish, 356 n 
Kittel, F., 348 
Kleen, Tvra de, 406 
klesa, 41, 43, 74, 176, 412 
klistd, 43, 44 
knee, 130, 131, 138, 141 
knights-ascetics, 424-25 
knowing, and being, 82, 83 
knowledge, absolute, 83; experi- 
mental, 38-39, and liberation, 4, 
9, 11, 12-13, 26, 28, 34, 36, 44, 

5 1 n, 94, 95, 294, 376; meta- 
physical, 7, 13, 14, 18, 28, 29, 
69,82, 116, 118, 120, 140 n, 145, 
148, 155, 158, 161, 163, 175, 
191-99, 214, 220, 372, 374-76; 
theory of, 36-37 
Knowles, James H., 405 
kohl, 356 

Ko Hung, 285: 287-88, 416, 417; 

quoted, 284, 290 
Kolarian, 429 
Kolarians, 352 
Konow, Sten, 395, 426, 427 
Koppers, Wilhelm, 261 n, 335 n, 
401, 420, 426 
Koran, 217 
Kotalipada. 387 
kratu, 333 & n 

Krishnamurti Sarnia, B. N., 370 
kriya, 3 9, 260 , 395 
kriya-tantra , 201 
kriya yoga, 39 n 
krodave'a. 224 
k rod ha, 1 51 n 

Kroeher, Alfred Louis, 427 
krosana, 414 

Kpsna, 144, 147, 14S, 149. 153. 154. 
155, I5;s, 15 ( J, 1 60 , 161 , 1 st, 

£65, - 6 -{• , £6 5, £66, ‘39-t, 595, 

414; example of, 155-57 
Knnamisra, 2 ir>. Prabod/ia Chan- 
drniLna, 419. quoted, 29s 
Krsnananda, Tantrasara, 208 
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krtxa, 136 
ksatia, 185, 3S1 
ksapanaka, 391 
kdpta, 37 
ksiptaviksipta, 48 

Ksiiriku Upamsad, see Upamsad(s) 
Kuhera, 152, 345 
Kufyikumatd-tantra, 400 
kulm, 419 
Kucha, 390 
k films, 237 

Kui per, F. B. J., 352 n, 429 
Kukkurlpada, 422; quoted, 251 
Kidlnanda-tantra, 40S 
Kfilfu ridva-tantra, 205, 403; quoted, 
204, 262 
laid trees, 343 
Kumarativa, 279, 400 
kumbhdka. 5s, lot n, 129, 2 to, 247, 
2-1 S, 252, 389, 407 
Kumbhamata. Kumbattal, 349 n, 

350 n 

Kumbhasambhava, 350 n 
Kumbbayom, 350 n 
Kumbh Mela, t25 
kundahnl Kundabnl, 132 n , 134, 
230 n, 241, 243, 244-19, 262, 
265, 266, 270, 331 , 382 
Kunban Raja, 57 n 
Kurdi. Muhammad Amin al-, Tan- 
z>.ir a! qnluh , quoted, 218 
Kuticakd', ! 89, 140 
Kujilangi, 245 

L 

Labrador, 331 

labyrinth, 21 * 1 , 222 , 2 25, 226 

Lacombe, Olivier, 3s3, 432 

ladder, ritual climbing of, 327, 329 

Idi'himan, ss n. 82s 

lake Cults, 336, 3,37 

Lakinl. 242 

Idk^inu. 8 97 

Laksmi, 3 1 2 

Lakulisu. , 30,3 

Ll’dnl , 28,9, 2 to, 253 

ld!d<rdid. 41 t 

Ldhtdl’.stard, 407 


Lalou, Marcelle, 396, 401, 404, 409, 
426 

/<2771, 130 & Jl 

Lamaism, 212, 318, 319, 320, 325, 
346, 420 
Lamas, 3-43, 344 
Lamotte, Etienne, 1 75 n, 176 n, 

184 n, 2280 n, 384, 394, 356, 397, 
398, 40 2, 407, 416, 432; quoted, 
356 

lamps, extinction of, 421 
lance, I04r & n 

Langdoti, Stephen Herbert, 406 
language, 42,213-14; destruction 
of, 213. 214.237; intentional, 213 , 

214, 23 7, 249-54, 410-11; sym- 
bolic, 405 

languor, 381 

Lao Tzu, 62. 286 n 

lapis philosophurum, 261 n, 2S8 

Lassen, C 432 

latencies, in subconscious, 42. 43, 44, 
4.5, 46 

Laubrv, Charles, 57 n, 232, 410 
Laukr, Berthold, 2S4«, 285 n, 415, 
417, 41 S, 420 
laughter, -414 

La Y.dlee Poussin, Louis de, 164 n, 
166 & n, 171 n, ] 74 & n , 176 n, 

185 n, -252 n, 372, 375, 379, SSI, 
338, 3S 4, 385, 395, S96, 397, 39S, 
401-02 , 407, 412; quoted, 1 16, 
257, 25 8, 260 , 261-62 

law, 37 

Law, Bur. ala Charan. 3 99 
Law, Narendra Nath, 425 
Lava Yoga, 129 

leaf ritual, 337-88; symbol, 220 

learning, scholastic, 147 

left, and right, 362 

left-hand tradition, see tantrisin 

legends, Indian, 303 

Lehmann. Alfred, 424 

Leith. E. T.. 419 

Leonard, G S., 421 

Lercv, Olmer, 424 

Les'mple . E . 339 

lette-s. mystical, 71, 1-23, ISO, 133, 

215, 236, 244, 250 
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Leumann, E., 399 

Levi, Sylvain, 109 & n, 264 n, 308 n, 
309 n, 311 n, 385, 395, 400, 401, 
402, 414, 415-16, 421, 429; 
quoted, 256 
levitation, 423, 424 
Li An-che, 402 

libation, unceasing, respiration as, 

1 1 1 

liberation, 3-6, 15, 19, 30, 31-35, 
40, 44, 51, 74, 139, 140-42, 144- 
46, 154, 162, 177, 179, 282, 294, 
302, 340, 362, 376, 378, 381; fi- 
nal, 91—94; immortality and, 1 17- 
24: spontaneous, 18 9, 204; see also 
knowledge 
libido, 46 

Li Ch'ien-ch’eng, 60 
Liebenthal, Walter, 379 
Liebich, Bruno, 9, 370 
life, depreciation of, 10: dying to, 4, 
5 , 93-94, 100, 165, 1 66', 167, 177, 
179, 199, 272-73, 362, 363; fu- 
ture, 286; opposition to, 96-9S; 
prolongation of, see longevity; 
psychomental, see experience; re- 
jection of, 362-63: renewal of, 

420: and self, 17-19, 24; struc- 
ture of, 187, 191 ; thirst for, 41 , 

47, 6.9; thread, 235 
light, 106, 193 & U— 94, 196 < n, 218- 
19; highest, 140; inner, 70, 330- 
34 

lightness, power of, 88 n 
Lilapada, 421 

limbs, as continents, 235—36 
Lindquist, Sigurd, 79 n, 328 n, 338 n, 

S 7 l 2, 6S9, 393, 396, 39S— 99 
linga, 42, 2 11, 242, 243, 252 & n, 
2.53, ‘299, 307, 352-53, 422 
Lingavats, 424 
Lin Li-kouang, 402, 408 
Lmossier, Raxmonde, 344 n, 426 
lion, 355: posture, 224 
Lippmann, Edmund \on, 27s, 279 n. 

416,417 
Lipsius. F., 379 
Li Shao-chun, 285 


liturgy, ill; interiorized, 227, 252; 

mental, 210, 213; oral, 218 
Liu Hsiang, 287, 288 
lives, former, see existences, previous 
lobha, 151 n 
Locana, 244 

logic, 13-14, 36, 37, 374-76 
Logos, 14, 116 
Lokaditya, 289 
lolanapelsita, 414 
Lokayatas, 15, 1S6, 373 
Lokayatikas, 300, 420 
Lokesvara, 309 
Lolos, 329 

longevity, 59, 132, 264 n, 26S n, 

27 6 & n, 281, 283, 284, 285-86, 
289, 290, 338, 340 
lotus, 66, 208, 209, 210, 219. 238, 
241, 242, 243, 2 16, 252, 260, of 
head, 244; of heart, 70-71, 72, 

111 w, 133 

love/Love, 85, 260, 264-65, 266; 

Courts of. 264-65 
Luan Tai, 287 
Lubac, Henri de, 431-32 
lucidity, in meditation, 171, 172, 

197, 363 

Luders, Heinrich, 278 
Luipa, Guru, 421 
Lui-pa, 421, 422; quoted, 205 
lull, 299 

luminosity, 19, 20, 26, 84, 218-19, 
331 , 333-34, 374 
lusts, 170 
lying, 205 

M 

Macdonald, A. W.. 347 n 
Mackay, Dorothy, 356 n 
Mackay, Ernest, 353, 357 n, 430; 
quoted, 356 n 

macranthropos. 9s, 235, 236 
macrocosm, 38, 103 
Madhava, 282. 370; quoted, 93: 
Sjrz'JiijrSjnJSjmi'raha, 2S2, 37o, 
873, 414: quoted, 232 
mjJhxjmlnrj. 237 
Madhyauiika, 201, 206, 229, 269, 
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Madhyantaniigamatastra, see Asanga 
Madras, 386, 423, 425 
madya, 262 

Maenchen-Helfen, Otto, 414 
magadha, 104, 105, 256 
Magandika, 259 

magic, 4, 1 1, 52, 72, 75, 86, 89, 90, 
102, 104, 106, 107, 129, 134, 

140 n, 150, 151-52, 153, 161, 

179, 180, 190, 247, 277, 278, 295, 
304, 305, 333, 336, 340, 341, 343, 
344, 352, 360, 364, 418; agri- 
cultural, 319-20; Brahmanized, 
and Yoga, 135-38; shamanistic, 
311-34 passim 

magicians, 88, 89, 103. 135-36, 144, 
151-52, 179, 186, 190, 268, 274, 
275, 277, 281, 284, 294, 306, 322, 
328, 332, 333, 359, 414; Great, 
296 

mahabandha, 21 1 n 

Mahlbharata , 30 n, 53, 7S-79, 105, 

1 16, 125, 127, 129. 143, 155, 

170 n, 293, 328 & n, 33 1 n. 345, 
347, 382. 3S3, 392-93, 391, 
quoted, 29 n, 1 16. 1 47, 1 48, 1 53 n, 
32.9, 393; Yoga in. 146-53 
Mak'ibhj\ya, 371 
MahCu inj-hrama-uird, 264 
Mahadeva, 370 
Mahadeva Sastri, Alladi, 3S9 
Mahadeva Vedantm, 29 n 
mdhajndna, 515 
Mahakala, 297 
Md/i3md\u/iz ulylrajni. too 
Mdhdmtghd'Utrj, 4< >o 
mahamudrl, 253 

Mahanirzana-tantra. 20 in, 211 n, 
305 n. 590 , mjJ, M'6 
mahdpdthd, 287 

Mdhjprdjiijpdrdmitdiditrj, ,-ee Xa- 
irariuna 

bMdhdprdjTnpdrdmitupddttd, quoted, 
279 

tndhdpr.i!d\d. 22 
maharaja '. I J l 
Maha-Yla-. 1-20 
Mdhlraiiraza. 128 
Maharndra, 242 


Mahd Sattipatthdna Suttanta, quoted, 
168 

mahasiddha, 88, 261 n, 278, 303 
mahasiddhi, 88 n 
mahdsukha, 240, 266, 268 
Mahdsukhaprakasa, see Advayavajra 
mahat, 20 & n, 22, 148, 376 
Mahdvastu, 223 n 
Mahdvibhdsa, 1 82 
Mahavira, 187, 188 , 190 
mahavrata, 103, 104, 105, 256, 257 
Mahavyutpatti, 397, 398 
Mahavana, 46, 135, 185, 208, 215, 
225, 252, 268, 269, 270, 295, 407 
Mahasdna-samgraha-bhUsyd, 416 
Mahasana-samparigraha-sdstra, 400 
Maha sands Tit raid mkara , 400 
Mahfuz ul-Haq, M., 63 n 
mahiman, 88 n 
Mahisa, 203, 387 
mahifi , 256 
Ma Huan, 424 

maithuna, 249, 254, 258, 259-67, 

268 n , 295, 400, 41 1 
Maitrayani Samhita, see Sarphita(s) 
Mditrlyani Upanisad, see Upani- 
sad(s) 
muitrl, 382 

Maitn Upanisad, see Upanisad(s) 
Mdjjhima-nikayd, 108 n, 162 n, 

171 n, 186, 326 & n, 331, 398; 
quoted, 165, 178-79, 182, 191 
Majumdar, Abhay Kumar, 370 
Majumdar, Dhirendra Nath, 388 
inakara (dragon), 428 
makarj(s) , five, 262, 263 n 
Malabar, 424 
Malaysia, 319, 423, 429 
male, and female, 271, 413, 416, 
418. principle, 219; societies, 384 
malice, 1 70 n 
malin, 297 

Mallrnann, Marie Therese de, 404 
Mamaki, 244 
marnsa, 262 

man, of action, 15S; archetypal. 265; 
-Brahman, l 16 . cosmic, 3s5. cos- 
micization of, 97-98, 283; and 
cosmos, m cosmos; creation of, 
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107; -god, 88, 95, 103, 132, 179, 
235, 274; of gold, 277 n; liber- 
ated in life, 30, 33-34, 94, 99- 
100, 166, 275, 282, 283, 303, 317, 
340, 363; as microcosm, 38, 235- 
36, 244, 251; and nature, 10, 12, 
15, 177, 187, 191, 291; primor- 
dial, 272, 340; and woman, 265 
manana, 961 
Manannan Mac Lir, 424 
manas, 20-21, 23, 88 n, 106, 137, 
243, 245, 329 
manas cakra, 243 
Manchus, 318, 330 
mandala, 208, 210, 219-27, 244, 

400, 404, 408-09 
Mandukya-karika, see Gauijapada 
Mandukya Upanisad, see Upanisad(s) 
mango trick, 312, 330, 335 
Manik-candra, 314 
Manimekalai, 393 

Maniprabha, see RamSnanda Saras- 
vatl 

manipura cakra, 234, 242, 251 
ManjusrI, 191 

mantra, 130 n, 137, 142, 192, 198, 
205, 210, 212-16, 224, 244, 250, 
312, 313, 315, 342, 387, 400, 407- 
OS; ekajata, 214; lokanltha, 214 
mantrayana, 212, 213, 215, 216,319 
Mantra Yoga, 129 
Manu, 13, 154: Manu-Smrti, 13 n, 
84; quoted, 116, 144 
Mara, 263 

marine symbolism, 350-52, 428-29 
Mariyamma, 349 

Markandeva Parana, see Purana(s) 
Marpa, 393 
marriage, 307 

Marshall, Sir John. 353, 354 & n, 
430: quoted, 355-56 
Martin, Robert Montgomery, 419 
Martin, William Alexander Parsons, 
417 

Maspero, Henri, 59, 67 n , 267 n, 

268 n, 412-13. 418; quoted, 59- 
60, 61 

masses, and religion, 295-96, 302 


Massignon, Louis, 69 n, 911 n, 406, 
408, 423; quoted, 292 
Masson, Joseph, 399, 426 
master, and disciple, 309, 311 
Masui, Jacques, 65 n, 319 
materialists, 15, 186 , 300, 373, 376 
materia prima, 261 n 
Mathara, 29 n, 369, 374 
Matharavrtti, 369 
Mathura, 398 
matra, 58, 59, 129 
matrapramdna, 58-59 
matriarchy, 300, 301, 429 
matrix, primordial, 10, 44 
matrka, 215 
matsva, 262, 308 n 
Matsyendranath, 302, 303, 304, 

308 n, 31 1, 313, 314, 318, 421- 
22 ; and “transmission of the doc- 
trine,” 307-1 l 

matter, 17, 18, 23, 24, 27, 31, 33, 

44, 83, 168 & n, 241 ; detachment 
from, 5; intellect and, 29-30, re- 
pose of, 44, 45-46; spirit and, 8, 
31-32, 281, 283-84, 363, 377; 
transformation of, 43, 274 
Maulaui Shah Waliyu'lllh, 408 
manna, 150 
Mauryas, 355 

Mauss, Marcel, quoted, 432 
Max Muller, F., 250, 370, 373, 378 
may!/ Maya, 3. 16, 32, 229 n, 235, 
274, 283, 432 

Mayanamati, 312, 314-15, 316 
mc’od rten, 346 
meat, eating of, 205, 296 
Medhatithi, 144 n 
medhra, 238, 249 
medhradhara, 241 

medicine, Chinese, 61 , 62 : Hindu, 

233, 278; new. Buddhism as, 296 
medicine men, 106, 423 
meditation, 4, 7, 9, 13 , 15, 29, 37, 

39, 49, 53, 57, 66-73, 76-95, 

1 07—08, 114, 122, 129, 141, 145- 
46, 11-9-50, 155, 159, 161, 167- 
73, 175, 178, 192-98, 204, 205, 
209, 211, 225, 230-36, 252, 296, 
297, 301, 324-25, 327, 35 9, 362, 
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meditation ( cont .): 

398; auditory, 125-27, 132, 390- 

91 

Mediterranean, 417, 418, 430 
medium, communication through, 

320 n 

Meerwarth, A. M., 405 
Mehara, 348 
Melanesia, 430 
Melton, Edward, 322 
Melv, Fernand de, 418 
members of Yoga, 48-49, 55, 69, 

76, 85, 93 n 

memory, 17, 37, 42, 48, 69, 81, 

92 n, 171, 183 & «-84, 185 n, 363 
Mencius, 286 

menses, 239, 242, 253, 254 
mercury, 275, 279 & n, 280, 281, 

282 & n, 283, 416 
mercv, God's, 74, 76 
meriah, 306 
merit, 240 

Meru, Mount, 196, 235, 238, 244, 
246’, 328 
Merudaii(]u, 235 

Merutunga. 277 & n ; Prabandhacin- 
tamani, 277 & n, 393; quoted, 
276-77 

Mesopotamia, 417 
metallurgy, 290 & n, 418-19 
metals, natural metamorphosis of, 
287, perfection of, 290; transmu- 
tation of, 120, 274, 275, 277 & il- 
ls, 279, 280, 28 1, 283, 285 n, 
287-88, 118, 119 
metalworking, 419 
metamorphoses, 279— SO 
metaphysicians, i ll; and vogins, 
173-77 

metaphysics, as soteriologv. 13 
Method 1 4' Hub. Prayer and Atten- 
tion, quoted. 61— 65 
Mexico. 322, 32 I n 
Mover. J. J , 256 n. 387, 426 
Mover. Rudolf, 156 n 
microcosm, man as. 38 , 285-36’, 244, 
251 

Middle Ages, 102 , 135 , 1 13 , 288, 

342, 360, 424 


migrations, Austroasiatic, into India, 
429-30 
Mihira, 238 
Milinda Panha, 1 83 n 
military orders, religious, 424-25 
Milk, Ocean of, 328 
Mimamsa, 375, 407 
mlmamsaka, 392 

mind, 88, 106, 119, 151; and infin- 
ity, 53; reading, 52 
minerals, 156, 284, 419; see also 
metals 

miracles, 332; fakiric, 321-22 & n, 
335, 423-24; yogic, 85-94, 180, 
294, 311-34 passim 
miraculous powers, see powers, mi- 
raculous 

misery, see suffering 
Mitra, 350 
Mitra, Kalipada. 405 
Mitra, Rftjendralala, 59 n, 343 n, 
372, 401 ; quoted, 422 
Mitra, Sarat Chandra, 386, 387, 

3S8, 421, 425, 428 
Mitra, Urnesha, 369, 407 
mobility, psychomental, 381 
Mode, Heinz, 430 
model, divine, 155, 156, 2 59 
Modi, Jivanji Jarnshedji, 406 
Mohenjo-daro, 33S n, 341, 353-58, 
382. 405, 430-31 

mo Lid, 6, 1 1, 33, 51, 129, 205, 381 
Molsadharma. 146, 147, 148, 

149 Sc n, 150. 392-93; quoted, 
392, 393 

molecules, 20 n, 21 
mornent(s), 154. 375; favorable, 
185, 192, 33 1 
monasteries. 424 
Mongolia, 319, 431 
Monier-W llliams. Sir Monier, 423 
monism, 147. 159 
Mon-Khmer, 429 
monks, Buddhist, 165, 168 , 169, 
170-8 3, l 86, 258, 261, 398, 3.99 
monsters, no, 221-22 
Montadon, G., 427 
Monkeries. Rasacharya Ka\ iraj Bhu 
deb, 416 
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moon, 87, 97, 134, 137, 178, 229, 
236, 238, 239, 240, 241, 243, 244, 
246, 253, 269, 270, 271, 312, 413 
morality, 29 & n, 49 
Moreno, Martino Mario, 62 n, 408 
mortifications, bodily, 187, 188, 234 
Moslems, see Islam 
Mossos, 329 

Mother(s), 202 , 203, 354, 360, 

386; Seven, 345 
mountains, supernatural, 415 
mouth, 138, 237 
movement, vs. stasis, 95 
mrtasana, 230 n, 382 
mudda, 405 
mudha, 37 
mudita, 382 

mudra(s), 131, 132 w, 21 1 & n- 12, 
224, 230, 239, 244, 247, 248, 260, 
261, 262, 298, 400, 405-07, 411 
Mudranighantu, 407 
Muhammad, 391 
Muhsin-i-Fani, 299 & n, 391 
Mukherji, Braja Lai, 401 
muktasana, 230 n, 382 
mukti, 30, 31, 36, 144, 245 
miildbandha, 21 1 n 
muladhara cukra, 234, 241, 243, 248 
Muller, R , 278, 279 n 
multiplicity, abolition of, 97 
MQn<ja and proto-Mun^a, 348-53, 
360, 427, 429-30 

Mundaka Upanisad, see Upamsad(s) 
muni, 102, 138, 159, 160, 327, 338 
Murti, G. Srinivasa, 130 n 
Mus, Paul, 236 & n, 404, 408, 409, 
431 

musdru , 405 
muscle control, 232 
mushrooms, 338 
music, 132 
Musila, 175 
Mvmensmgh, 3SS 
Mysore, 386 

mvsteries, cosmic, 116, 1 17, 363 
Mvsteries, 118 , 202, 207 
mvsticism, 4, 5, 15. 62, 75, 76, S4, 
99, 114, 121, 123, 133, 140 & n, 
143, 154, 161, 167, 179, 265, 


291-92, 295, 337 n, 360, 361, 
364, 408, 432 

mythology, Christian, 432; lunar, 
347; Indian, 86-87, 107, 203, 302, 
303, 308-10, 317, 387 

N 

nabhigthana cakra, 242 
Naciketas, 118, 1 19 n 
Nadabindu Upanisad, see Upani- 
sad(s) 

Nadapada, Sekoddekatika, 221 n, 224, 
403, 408 

nadi , 71, 129, 134 & n, 231, 234, 
236-41, 245 

n;7giz(s)/Naga, 208, 280, 311, 351 — 
52, 428-29 

Nagarjuna, 201, 277, 279, 303, 304, 
344, 352, 397, 398, 402, 415-16, 
421 ; Mahaprajhaparamitasastra, 
279, 384; quoted, 1 75 
nagi, 351, 352 
Nairamani, 246 
nairatma, 261 & n 
nakedness, 190, 259, 405 
Nandana, 144« 

Nanjio, Bunyiu, 400, 416 
Narada, 175-76. 328 
Xarahari, H. G., 388 
Narayana, 137, 139, 144 n, 316; 

Sdmkhyacandrikl, 369 
NarJyanasvamin, 289 
Narayanaswami Aiyar, C. S., 283 n 
narcotics, 99, 33 S 
Narendra, 373 
Naropa, see Nadapada 
Marts, 107 
Natha, 419 

M'atha Siddhas, 270, 271, 283, 294, 
302, 303, 304, 305, 311, 312, 

313, 318 

nature, 253; man and, 10, 12, 15, 
177, 187, 191, 291: perfection of, 
287; and Self, 17 is. n, 28, 32. and 
Spirit, 26-30 
nauli , 230-31 
ndvapatrihd, 387-ss 
navel, 63, 65, 7<>. S7-S8, 128, 137, 
138, 151, 195, 246, 384 
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nayika, 2 66, 267 

Naxlka-sadhana-tlka, 266 

neck, 128, 151 

Needham, Joseph, 402, 417 

nembutsu, 216 

Neog, Maheswar, 425 

Neoplatonism, 432 

Nepal, 280 , 303, 308, 309, 311 

nerves, mystical, 234, 236-41, 260 

nett, 230 

Nicephorus the Solitary, quoted, 
63-64 

Nicodemus the Hagiorite, quoted, 

64 

niddna, 378 
nidhana, 257 

Nigantha Nataputta, 186 
Xigara-tantra-sara, 262 
niggantha, 391 
Niggemeyer, Hermann, 430 
night, 240, 252, 271 
Nigrodha, 187 

nihilism -ists, 10, 186 , 253 n, 295 
Nilakanfha, 76 
Nimnath, 309 , 310 
Nimnathis, 31 1 
nirbija samadhi, 83, 91 
nirmdnai s) , 279-80 
nirmana-kaya, 244, 246 
nirodha , 93, 177, 193 
niruddha, 37 

ninCina , 3, 6, 34, 159, 160, 162-67, 
169, 170/1, I 7 4, 176. 177, 17.9, 
185, 191, 192, 191, 198, 199, 

224, 240, 253 & n , 258, 268, 269, 
271, 29s, 327, 396, 408; uiA/ai, 

2 13 

nirvicSra, so, S3 
ninttarka samudhi, 80, 81-82 
niskama, l to 

Xt.'pannayogduli, see Abhavakara- 
gu pta 

Ni.'Umhha. 387 
nil ar ana. I 70 is. n 
Mirth. 252, 269 

nnam.1. is. 19. 50, 125, I 11, 389 
nr, ati. Iso, 101 

noTlhe.ng. lO, 106 N n. 156, 253 N n. 
and hung. 95, :<•>, 156 


nonconditioned, 4, 339, 340 
nondeath, 162 

nondifferentiation, state of, 270 
nonduality, 99, 268, 269 
nonentity, and entity, 22 
nonexistence, 93, 380 
nontime, 185 
Norden, Eduard, 432 
North America, 106, 226, 313, 319, 
320, 323, 324, 330, 336, 347 
nose, 151, 159, 195, 196; ornaments, 
356 

nostalgia, 67, 90 

nostrils, and mystical veins, 237, 

253 

notions, 85, 86 
nrtya, 414 

numbers, mystical, 304 
nunc stans, 94 
nyasa, 138, 210 - 1 1 , 260 
Nvaya, 13-14, 16, 375, 376, 377 
Nyayasauma, 400 
Xyaya-tantrepu, 200 n 
Xyayavartikatatparyatikd, see Vacas- 
patimisra 
nymphs, 343 

O 

Obermiller, E, E., 401 
object(s)/ -ivity, 380; concentration 
on, 81-82, 193-94, 197: and idea, 
85, 375-7 6, 381; and subject, 99 
obscenity, 343 
obscurity, 1.9, 3S 
obstetrics, and metallurgy, 419 
occult, 87, 88, 90, 1 16, 136, 352 
ocean, Ocean, 350, 35 1 
Oceania, Ii5, 319, 347, 430 
offerings, ritual, 109, 342; see also 
sacrifice(s) 

O'Grady, Hayes, 423-24 
Olabibi, 3 15 

Oldenberg, Hermann, 367, 370, 37S, 
379, 385, 338, 392: quoted, 383 
Oldfield. H. A., 3 1 1 n 
Oldham. Charles Frederick, 428 
Oitramare, Paul, 171 n, 372, 38.9, 
397 
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OM, 51 & n, 59, 1 22—24, 125, 126, 
132, 133, 136, 137, 151, 212, 

238 n, 243, 245, 390 
Oman, John Campbell, 278 & n, 

419, 423, 424; quoted, 423 
omphaloskepsis, 63 
one, unfragmented, 428 
operation, alchemical, 287 
opinion, popular, 414 
opium, 338 

Oppert, Gustav, 344 n, 349 n, 350 n, 
386, 406, 427, 428 
opposites, 51, 54, 66, 135, 171, 205— 
06, 253 n, 362; conjunction of, 

98, 244-45 & n, 257, 258 & n, 

261 n, 265, 267-73, 351 
opus, alchemical, 206, 287 
Oraon, 386 

ordeal, initiatory, 221-22, 227, 315- 
16, 330-31, 334 
order, cosmic, 154, 157 
ordination, Buddhist, 165 
organisms, animal, 21; vegetable, 

21 

organs, mystical or subtle, 71, 1 37— 
38, 215, 216, 227, 236, 244; see 
also physiology, mystical; sense, 
ill n, transcendent, 164 
orgies, mystical, 105, 134, 206, 254, 
261 n, 268 n, 272, 295, 297, 299, 
300, 305, 338, 339, 342, 359, 
420-2 1 

Orissa, 335 n, 341, 386, 425, 430 
orthodoxy, 29, 113, 114, 143, 163, 
361 

otherness, 79 
Otto, R., 394 
ovum, 239 

P 

Pacific Ocean, 430 
paJma, 129, 134 n, 252, 260 
Padmasambhava, 325 
padmasana, 23o n, 3S2 
Pldukapancaka, 403, 410 
Paduna, 313 
Pagan, 351 
Paidhoni, 310 


pain, 11-12, 24, 25, 28, 33, 41, 43, 
44, 84, 160-61, 171, 227, 382 
painting, Indian, 67, 403-04 
Pakudha Kaccayana, 186 
palace, in mandalas, 219, 220 , 222 
palate, 141 
Palaungs, 351 
Palembang, 351 
Pali, 297 n 

Pahcakrama, 261, 269; quoted, 260 
Pancaratras, 161 n, 191 & n, 201, 
394-95 

Pancasikha, 368 
pancatattva, 262 

Pancavimsa Brahmana, see BrSh- 
mana(s) 

Pandara, 244 
Pan<Javas, 146, 392 
Pandu, 150 
pan-Indianism, 359 
pantheon. 222, 244, 274 
Pao P’u Tzu, see Ko Hung 
parabrahman, 131, 132 
parada, 292 
Paradevata, 245 

paradise, 222-23 & n, 272, 288, 

328, 340 
paradox, 98, 99 
Parajika, 398 
Paramahamsas, 140 
Pdramahanhu Upunisud, see Upani- 
sad(s) 

paramanu, 21 
Paramartha, 367, 369 
Paramasiva, 243 
paramatman, 127, 131, 132, 140 
Paramesvararndta-tantra, 400 
Paramesvari, 134 
Paramitas, 260 
para-mukta. 283 
pdrdpurdhd\dprave§a, 393 
Parasakti, 245, 262 
Parasnath, 309, 310 
Parasnathis, 31 1 
pardirtti, 270, 400 
pariahs, 386 

panbbdjdka(s), 166, 1.86-88, 399 
pdnndmd, 20, 21-22, 24 
Parisadas, 427 
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parirrajaka, see paribbdjaka(s) 
Parnagiri Devi, 297 
Parsees, 421 

part, and whole, 95, 98, 380 
Parthia, 418 
Partington, J. R., 417 
Parvati, 298, 308, 309 
Pasenadi, 330 

passion(s), 21, 23, 41, 47, 125 zz, 
176 

past, and future, 81; and present, 
67-68 

pasubhava, 262 
Pasupata, 303 

Piisupatdbrdhma Upanisad, see Upani- 
sad( s) 

Pat.Ila, 128 

Patanjali, 4, 6-9, n, 17, 19, 27, 29, 
35-15 passim, 48, 49, 50 n, 51, 

52, 53. 55, 5S, 68, 71, 73-80 
passim, 86-98 passim, 101, 148, 
152, 153, 155, 159, 170 /1, 177, 

1 7.9 n, ISO, 212, *278, 294, 328, 
338, 370-73, 377: Tngd-Sutrds, 1, 
6-9, 13. 17, 19 //, 23 //, 25 n, 26, 
27 n, 36 n, 39, 41 n, 47 n, 49 //, 

51 //, 52 n, 53, 54 //, 65, 67, 68, 
70, 7 1, 80 //. SI //, hi//, 85 & //, 
86 //, 89 //, 90 //, 91 //, 92 /z-9.3 //, 
101, 107 //. 121. 122, 125 //. 127, 
130, 141 , 146, 152 //, 159, 160, 
167, 170 //, 181 //. 212 //. 278 //, 
328 //, 838 //, ,971-72, ,97 1, 381, 
382. 383. 389; quoted, 11 , 36, 47, 
50. 5 ‘j , 55, TO , TJ , ST 
Pataniali, grammarian, 9, 370-71, 
895 

Patel. Prahhhubhai, 412 
Patluk, K R , 399 
patriarchy, 860 
Patvardhan. R V,, 279 n 
Payne. Ernest Alexander, 426 
peace, 170. 1 7 1 
Pelliot. Paul. Ms 
penance, 1 Y>, 1 12, I 19 

Pen v Hcai’, 28 y 
P entt-iai, 2 sj 

penitence, permanent, 187-88 


Penzer, Norman Mosley, 277 zz, 

393, 405, 414 

perception, 17, 87, 173, 375-7 6 
perfections, 90, 156, isi, 205, 228; 

magical, 303 
Peri, Noel, 426 
Persia, 276, 421 
person, 163; God as, 161 
personality, 28, 31, 33, 35. 44, 363 
pessimism, 10, 12. 35, 227 
petroglyphs, Australian, 430 
phalatrsna, 46; -v airagya, 158 
phallus, phallism, 242, 282 & n, 354, 
356, 358 
phantoms, 345 
Phelps, Myron H., 390 
Phenapas, 139 

phenomena, 69, 83, 376; appearance 
of, 19; and matter, 33 
Phillips, George, 424 
philosophy, Western vs. Eastern, 
3-4 

phonemes, for concentration, 212 - 
16 

physician, Buddha as. 396 
physiology, mystical or subtle, 51, 
59, 71, 112-13, 120, 129. ISO- 
31 , 133-34, 137-38, 197, 216- 
17. 227-49, 252, 269, 410 
Pidari, 349 

Piggott, Stuart, 354 n, 356 n, 357 n, 
431; quoted, 355, 356 
pigs, sacrifice of, 388 
pilgrimages, 19S, 228, 305, 346, 

347 

pillar, cosmic, 1 15-16, 117 . 326 
pi ng did, 133, 134 //, 141, 1 12, 23 1, 
236-41, 251, 253, 265, 269, 271 
pipal tree, 356, 3s7 
Pischel, Richard, 379 
Pitakas, 597 

pilhas Pithas, 228, 346-48, 426 
places, sacred, 255, 346-18, 386, 

424 

plane, rupture of, 4, 82, 91-95, 98, 
155, 135, 220, 244, 326; tran- 
scendent, 222 
planets, 236 
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plant (s), edible, 347; magic, 276 n, 
278; yogin as, 54, 66-6 7 
pleasure, 11, 25, 89, 152, 266, 267 n, 
268, 310 

plexuses, and cakras, 234, 241 
Plotinus, 432 
pluralism, 159, 393 
Poduval, R. Vasudeva, 405 
poison, drinking of, 102 
poles, unification of, 135, 206, 257, 
318 

political science, 399 
Polo, Marco, quoted, 275 
Polynesia, 313, 352, 430 
possession, divine, 320 & n, 339 
possessions, 12, 50, 90 
post, sacrificial, 326 
postures, bodily, 39, 48, 53-55, 67- 
68, 96-97, 159, 168, 21 1-12, 217, 
261 

pot, 349-50; -goddess, 349 n 
potency, universal, 203 
potions, magic, 275, 276 n 
Pott, P. H., 403, 408 
pottery, 356 
Potthapada, 1S7, 397 
Potthapada Sutta, 169-71; quoted, 
170-71, 397 

power! s), and heat, 107, 332—33; 
miraculous, 85—94, 102, 129, 130, 
131, 140, 144, 145, 152, 153, 176, 
177-80, 303, 312, 317, 332, 333, 
335, 3S2, 3S3-S4; physical, S7: 
sacred, 1 16-17 
Pozdnejev, A. M., 431 
PrdhdnJhdcintdmjni , see Merutunga 
Prdhodhd Chandrodaya, see Kt'sna- 
misra 

practices, vogic. 36, 39-40, 4t, 47- 
100, 118, 1 21, 129, 140, 231-32 
praddkyind, 22 5 
prad/idna , 368 

Prajapatl, 98, 106, 109, 142, 157, 
255, 3 17 

prdjTia , 13, 69, 92 93, 174, 175, 

177, 2 10, 253, 265, 269 
Prajhd-pdrumitd. 215 
Prajnaparamita, 202 


Prajnopayaviniscayasiddhi, see Anan- 
gavajra 

prakdmvd, 88 n 
prakhya, 38 
Prakrit, 352 n 

prakrti. Prakrti. 8, 10, 15, 18, 19-26, 
27, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 3S, 43, 44, 
50 n, 73, 74, 83, 84. 92, 93, 148, 
156, 160, 203, 253, 259, 270, 

274, 362, 367, 368, 377 
prakrtilaya, 91, 92 
pramada, 381 
pramdna, 147, 375, 376 
Pramatas, 427 

prana, 104, 111 n. 125, 126, 141, 
240, 242, 245, 249, 253, 270, 

337 n , 384, 385 
pninlgnihotra, 1 1 1 & n - 12 
prandyama. 48, 55-65, 66, 67, 68, 
71, 72, 95, 98, 104, 111, 118, 122, 
125, 129, 133, 136, 137, 140 «, 

1 11, 159 Sin, 161, 168, 187, 195, 
210, 211, 213, 230, 231-32, 239, 
259, 260, 271 , 276. 318, 337 & n, 
339, 362, 389. 404, 407 
Prasad, Jvala, 371-72; quoted, 371- 
72 

Praina Upaniyad, see Upanisad(s) 
prastavd , 257 
pratihard, 257 
pratiloman, 86, 184 
prati>thar, 1 1 6 

pratyahlra, 48-49, 68-69, 96, 118, 
122. 130, 140 n, 230, 389 
pratyaksd, 375 
prat\d\ d, 85, 380 
Pratyekas, 184 
prai rtti, 38 
Prayaga, 227 

prayer, 63-64, 65 & n, 198, 410; 

mental, 112; wheel, 212 
preconsciousness, 99 
precreation, 9S 
prehistory, customs of, 300 
prema, 264 

present, eternal, 94, 185, 363; and 
past, 67—68 
pretd, 345 
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priests, Hindu, 342, 356, 386, 430 
primitive peoples, 6, 284, 329, 332, 
3 86 

princess, with fishy smell, 351 
Proclus, 432 

profane, and sacred, 96, 108, 198 
proof, 375, 376 
prophecy, 40 
prosperity, rite of, 256 
prostitute, 104, 257, 342 
Prthivi, 130, 241 

Przyluski, Jean, 284 n, 287 n, 349, 
351 & n, 374, 396, 398, 400, 405, 
406, 408, 426, 427, 428-29, 431; 
quoted, 396, 428 
psyche, 46, 226 
psychic states, 15 
psychoanalysis, 45, +6, 185 n 
psychology, vogic, 37, 38, 44, 78 
psychopompos, 320 
Pueblos, 330 

piijd. 137, 267, 346, 348, 360, 388, 
427 

pujfiri, 305 

pumkdfi, 104, 105, 256, 257 
Pupdarika, 351 
punishment, die me, 14 
Punjab, 303, 307, 3 49, 353, 358, 

425, 428 

puraka, 58, 104 n, 389 
Puranu(s), 5 4, 66, 116, 120, 346, 
347, 3s7: Bhdgavdta, 20 1; BrhuJ- 
dharma, 3 43. Kdidj. 305 n. 306, 
3-12, 347 n. Markandeyj, .387; 
Skanda. 5s. Sanya, 425; Risryu, 77 
purgations. 51 

purification! si, 39. 49. 52, 1 i 4, 121 , 
129, 1 15, 22 4, 230-31, 291, 292 
purity, 24. ,3s. 4 4, 50, 14S, 17S 
pursuit, magical. 315 
puru;j Purusa, s, 9 , 16 - 17 . in. 2 . 3 , 
26. 27. 2S, . 30 . 31, 32-3 3. 37. 43, 
46. 6s, 7 4. 79. S.3, S4. 91. 93 . .9 4 
*>5. 99. I2s. 1 1 , I 3s. 1 45. 1 
20 1. 219. 253. 259, 373, 37.5, .39.3 
Pur ay . .- ,7- U. 1 5 7- 3 s 
/>7)J, 237 

5 


Q 

qaumaneq, 334 
quaternity, 244, 346 
quest, alchemical, 292 
quicksilver, 286 

R 

Raeovitza, Emile G., quoted, 361 
Radha, 265, 266 

Radhakrishnan, Sarvepalli, 367, 368, 
370, 372, 374 
Radha Soamis, 390 
Rafv, K. U., 428 
ragj, 41 

rage, and power, 107, 332-33 
Rahu, 240 

Rahula Sankrtyayana, 402, 421 
rain, causing, 1 36, 306, 311 , 312 
Rais, 276 

Riljamjrtjijdd, see Bhoja, King 
rajas, 19, 20 n, 21 , 2 . 3 , 38, 125 n, 
134, 254, 345; Of women, 2 39, 

2 42, 253. 254, 260 
Raja Yoga, 129 
Rajputana, .303 
Rakini, 242 n 
rak/j, 213 
rakfasa, 345 
raktapata, 391 
rum, 13 1 

Ramananda Sarasvatl, 9, 372 ; Md- 
niprdbhd. 9, 372 
Ramana Sastri, V. V., 422 
Ramanuja, 145 n, 298; quoted, 298 
Rama Prasada, 372 
Ranade. Ranichandra Dattatrava, 

388 

raptures, 170, 1 7 1 . 196 
raptus, SO 

rdid rasa, 278, 27.9 n , 282, 414 
RasjJhyasa. 277 n 
rkhamandall, 29 . 9 , -420 
rd'dtld, 2 3 9 , 2 40 , 25,3 
rd<ard<d\ dna . 2 so 
Rdidrdtnjcjrj , .3 44 . 416 
Rj'drdtnjsdmuiYj\.i. gs 1 
Rdsjrnjzu, 282-8.5, 41.4 
RjSdsiJJ/iantd, quoted, 2 82 
4 
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r as ay ana, 278, 283 
rasesvaradarsana, 282 
Rasmussen, Knud, 325, 334; quoted, 
325, 334 

Rasopanisat, quoted, 415 
Ratnasambhava, 211 
Ratna-sara, 265 
rattavada, 391 
ravi, 253 
Ravi River, 353 
Ray, Amar Nath, 370 
Ray, Prafulla Chandra, 281 n, 282 n, 
304 n, 345 n, 414, 415, 416 
Rav Chaudhuri, Hemchandra, 395 
reabsorption, cosmic, 271, 272 
Read, B. F., 417 

reality, 3, 9, 29, 32, 73, 82, 1 16 , 
123, 164, 174, 182, 185, 192, 

198, 206, 216, 223, 267, 272, 

373, 375, 380, 381: recall to, 309 
reasoning, 376; suppression of, 170 
rebirth, 4, 5, 6, 67-68, 100, 1 10, 
165, 166, 167, 177, 199, 220, 

248, 273, 362, 363-64 
recaka, 58, 71, 104 n, 389 
rectum, 131 , 232 
red, color, 290 
refusals, vogic, 55, 96 
Regamey, Constantin. 429 
regeneration, ceremonies of, 67 
regions, cosmic, and breaths, 103 
regression, 270, 318 
Reinaud, Joseph Toussaint, 276 n, 
124 

reincarnation, 325 

reintegration, and freedom, 95-100, 
124 

relativism, Buddhist, 379 
Rele, Vasant Gangaram, 410 
religions, popular, and Yoga, 341- 
48 ; rites of, see rites 
Renou, Louis, 388, 389, 395; quoted, 
219 

Renuku, 427 

renunciation, 40, 44, 45, 52, 68, 84, 
88-89, 128, 140, 149, 150, 156, 
158 

repetition, ritual, 216-19, 400 
repose, 44, 45-46, 252 


respiration, see breath(s) 
restraints, yogic, 48, 49-50 
resurrection, death and, 165, 199, 
222, 227, 272-73, 274, 310, 320, 
323, 324, 362, 363 
return, eternal, 3 

revelation, 29, 30, 31, 93, 94, 147, 
154, 206, 304, 30S & n 
reversal of behavior, 362 
Reynaud, Jean, quoted, 291 
Rg-Veda, see Veda(s) 

Rgvidhana, 135— 38 
rhizome, 66 
rhythms, cosmic, 97-98 
rice cultivation, 352 
riddles, ritual, 250 
right, and left, 362 
Risch, Hubert, 410 
Rishikesh, 57 n 

rites/ritual, 14, 29, 74, 98, 103, 

104, 105, 107-08, 109, 113, 114, 
115, 116, 117, 135, 136, 137, 

139, 142, 161, 163, 190, 201, 205, 
212, 220, 221, 222, 223-25, 319, 
320, 360, 361, 386, 387-88, 405; 
activity into, 158; interiorization 
of, 1 1 1-14, 159 n, 235, 261-62, 
265-66, 267, 283-84; living, 204; 
projection, 138, 210-11, 260; see 
also initiation; maithuna 
Ri\et, Paul, 429; quoted, 429-30 
Rockhill, William Woodville, 399, 

41 S, 420, 424 

Roerich, George N., 401, t03 
Roesel, Richard, 59 n, 372, 382, 

391 , 410 

rolling on ground, 414 
Rome, ancient, 418 
Ronnow, Hasten, 333 n, 414; quoted, 
333 

rope, ascent by, 329; and serpent, 
132; trick, 321-23 & n, 326, 335, 
423-24 

Rosenberg, O., 58 
Rov, Sarat Chandra, 401, 427 
Rov. Satindra Xurayan, 426 
royalty, 220-21 

rsi! s ) , 111, 114, 117, 1 tO, 328,376, 
414 
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Ruben, Walter, 327 n, 373, 384, 

389, 430 
Ruci, 78 

Rudra, 102, 105, 120 k, 121, 128, 

133 

rupa, 69, 87 
Ruska. Julius, 278 
Russell, Robert Vane, 277, 278 n 
Russia, 421 

S 

Sabaras, 342 
Sabara-tuntru, 419 
Sabarotsava, 342-43 
fubda, 12 6 
Sabdabrahman, 245 
Subdastomamuha/iiddhi, 406 
Sabd-yoga, 390 
Sabhya fire, ill n 
Sachau, Edward C., 27S n 
sacrality, aboriginal, 352, primor- 
dial, 3S6 

sacred, 10, 203, 333 n, 360; force, 
152, 2S4, 332-33, 351, 352; and 
profane, 96, 108, 198; and royal. 
221 

sacrifice(s), 98, 103, 104-05, 109- 
12. 113. 114. 115, 126, 138, 145, 
161, 137. 255, 256, 285. 326, 327, 
419: and acts, 157-59; animal, 
256, 33 7, 333; human, 298, 300, 
305-06, -120. 423; interionzation 
of, 101. Ill & K— 12, 235; out- 
ward, 594: soma, 107-os 
Sada Gauri, 242 
Sadasiv a. 2 12 
Siiddjt Ztinj'jmuccjxa. 36 3 
SaddharnuipurnLirika, 2 49, 407 
saddhu, 425. 424 

SdJhj/ld. 20 2, 20 4, 206, 207-12, 222, 
2 j6’, ‘24 t— to. 251, 252, 

250, 266, 260, 272 
Sldhananull, 2oo n. 239 n, 2SO, 
401. 402. 40 4: quoted. 21 4. 2 40 
S.urC'. Indian. 4, 10, 30. 75. 576 
slgndd. 591 
Sahaitun. 322 

Sdhdjd, 252, 253 71 , 263-69, 339 


sahajananda, 252 
Sahajayana, 410 

Sahajiva, 134, 205, 227, 266, 267 «, 
303, 304, 413-14 

sahasrara, 134 n, 243, 244, 245, 246, 
266, 270 

Sai’ih 'Alawi, 292 

saints, 165, 166, 177, 186, 310, 328, 
351, 359, 398 

Saivism Sivaism, 201, 212, 260, 

296, 297, 302, 303, 305, 407, 432 
Sakalakirthi, Tattvarthasaradlpaka, 
20.9-10 

Sakamhari, 387 
sakota tree, 388 
sakrdagamui , 398 
sakta, 283 

Sakta/iandatarangiTil, quoted, 343 
Suktas, 338. 347 

Sakti, 134, 135, 202, 203, 205, 206, 
219, 224, 239, 241, 242, 243, 

245, 246-47, 259, 262, 264, 265, 
26,9, 274. 305, 318, 343, 346, 

348, 428 

sakticdLinl-/nudra, 211 n 
suUimjrgd, 237 

Saktisangama-tantra, 263 & n, 403 
Saktism, 300, 306, 343, 420 
sriky a, 391 
Sakyamuni, 162 
saliva, 247. 24S 

salvation, 7, 1 1, 13, 28, 29, 33, 3 t, 
51 n, 143, 145, 148, 149, 153, 

155, 158, 161, 163, 164-65, 

16.8 n, 192, 212, 260, 285 71, 29.5, 
306 

Lima, 1.55 
samldh. 307, 347 

SdtTlldhi, 37, 39, 48, 49, 70, 73-79, 
85 & n, 86, 90. 93, .99, 124. 181, 
150, 153 71, 160, 170 & 71. 176, 
177, 280, 307, 312, 33 8, 339, 

340, 38 1 , 383, 384, 339. 396-97, 
408: asamprajndtd (without sup- 
port i , SO, S3, 85, 90, 91-94, 

173: Sd 77lp7'd/ Flltd (with support), 
79-8 t, 86, 90, 91, 93, 99, 173, 
33-3 

SU771U71, 257 
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samana (breath). 111 n, 242, 384 
samana(s) (ascetics), 181, 182, 

185, 186, 188, 397 
Samanhapkala-sutta, 186 ; quoted, 
178, 189 

samanyatodrsta, 37 6 
samapatti(s) , 81, 167-73, 176, 177, 
199, 262, 383, 397, 398 
samarasa, 253, 260, 268 
Samarkand, 289 
Samaveda, 136 
Samavidhana, 136 
samaxin(s) , 262 
sambkakta, 142 
sambhavi, 237 

sambhoga-kaxa, 244, 246, 263 
Siimghabhadra, quoted, 164 
sarphita, 258 

Samhita(s), 395; Ahirbudhnya, 394, 
395; Brahma, 266; Gheranda, 

21 1 n, 227 n, 229, 230 & n, 

232 n, 302, 328 //, 382, 390, 

409; quoted, 54; Gorakfd, 304 //, 
409; quoted, 248, 249; Kathaka, 
256 //; Maitraydni, 28 1 n ; Siva, 
211 //, 229 S<. n, 230 & n, 231 //, 
232 n, 237 & n, 242 //, 245 rt, 

272, 2S0, 302, 382, 3S4, 409; 
quoted, 40; Taittiriya, 109//, 

256 n, 32 6 n 
lamkhini , 237 
samkhya, 367 

Samkhva, 7. S. 9, 11, 12, 14-41 
passim, 73, 74, 75, 83, 81, 94, 
111, 140 & //, 146, 147, 159, 

162, 163, 175, 203, 373, 374, 

389, 395; and Buddhism, 377- 
81 , and existence of God, 377; 
logic and knowledge in, 37 4-76; 
m Mahabharata , 1 48—49; in 
Moksadharma , 392-93; texts and 
bibliographies, 867-70; -Yoga, 
17, IS, 23, 31, 74, 140 n, 1 63, 
363, 394 

Sd m kh} acand rxk a . see Naravana 
Sdmkhyd-karikd, see Isvarakrsna 
Sdmkhya-prdVdcdna-bhdsyd, see 
Yijfunabhiksu 


Samkhya-pravacana-sutra/ Samkhya- 
sutras, 8, 16 & n, 22 n, 25 //, 

27 n, 29 //, 368, 370, 373; quoted, 
11, 20//, 26, 28, 30, 31, 375, 

377, 380 

Sdmkhxa-sutra-i'rtti , see Aniruddha 
Sjmkhya-tattva-kaumudi, see Vacas- 
patimisra 

Sammohana-tantra, 239 
Samnyasa Upanisad, see Upanisad(s) 
Sarnnyasa Upanisads, see Upani- 
sad( s) 

samprdjhata samadhi, see samadhi 
samsaru, 40, 225, 244, 269 
samsaxa, 381 

samskara, 48, 80, 85, 86. 91, 379 
samto_sa, 50, 5 1 

samyama, 69-70, 76, S5 & n, 86, 
87-88, 92, 96 

Samyutta-nikdXd, 175-76, 179 n, 

186 , 190, 397; quoted, 162, 166, 
176 

sanctity, degrees of, 215 
sanctuary, 307 

sandhya-bhasa, 24.9-54, 410-11 
San-fo-ts’l, 351 

Sang hyang katnahayandm mantra- 
yana, 236, 402 
Sanguinetti, B. R., 322 n 
Sank 347 

Saiijaya Velatthaputta, 186 
Sankara, 18 n, 32 //, 123, 310, 335. 

36S, 373, 381 ; quoted, 1 44-45 
Sdukhayana Aranyaka, 25 S n 
Sankhayand Srauta Sutra, 104 n; 

quoted, 257 
sannxdsa, 150 

sann)dsi(s), 57 n, 127, 294, 307, 

312, 391, 422, 425 
Sanskrit, 350, 352 n, 356, 427, 

429 

Santals, 319, 335 n 
Santaraksita, Tattvasamgraha, 373, 
402 

santi , 333 

Satitideva, Siksasamuccaxa, 173 n 
Santi Parra, 382 

Sanusi, Muhammad al-, quoted, 217 
Sarddatildka-tantra, 245 n, 406, 407 
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Saraha, 253 n; quoted, 204-05, 227- 
28, 240 

sarakku(s), 416 
Sarangas, 141 
sarira, 21 

Sarkar, Benov Kumar, 425 
Sarma, Haradatta, 368, 369 
Sarma, Vishnu Prasad, 369 
Sarnath, 355 

Sarvadarsanasamgraha, see Madhava 
Sarvananda, 348 
Sarvanandataranginj , 348 
sarvarthdta, 47, 79 
Sasin, 253 
Saftitantra, 368 
kastra, 125, 151, 309 
Sastri, K. S., 415 
Sastri, Kesava, 372 
Sastri, Ramakrshna, 372 
Sastri, S. S. Survanuravana, 367, 
36.9, 393; quoted, 377 
Satantra-tantra, 208 
patcakrabhedd, 263 
£ dtcdhrunirupand , 241 n, 403, 410; 

quoted, 238-239 
Idtcakrd sadhdna, 248 
sdti (equanimity), 171 
satl (widow sacrifice), 315 
Satl, 347 
satiation, 46 

SdttVd, 19, 20 & n, 23, 26, 38, 84, 

.91 , 345, 375 
sdtyd, 49 
SdlU'U, 50—51 
Saumas, too 

Sdunddrananda, see Asvaghosa 
Saussure, Leopold de, 418 
SdVhdrd, 80. 82-83 
saxitdrkd , 80, SI, 82 
Schebesta, Paul, 423 
Scherman, Lucian, 407 
Schermerhorn, R. A , 373 
Schmidt, P. Wilhelm, 420 , 429 
Schmidt, Richard, 409 , 423 
scholasticism, Buddhist, 173, iso a, 
I 82-88, 1 8 1, 872 

Schrader. Friedrich Otto, 36s, 394, 
3.95. 427 

Schroder, Dominik, 101 n 


Schubring, Walther, 405 
science(s), and alchemy, 415; and 
experience, 36-37 
scripture, authority of, 125, 147, 

151 

scrotum, 384 
Scythians, 385 
seas, two, 102, 105 
Sedjarat Malayou, 351 
seances, 330 

Sekoddesatika, see Nadapada 
self/ Self, 3, 8, 9, 14, 15-19, 24, 26, 
29-34, 37, 43, 45, 70, 74, 79, 

83, 84, 90, 91 , 92, 94, 99, I 1 6, 

1 17, 123, 132, 137, 163, 166, 

181, 182, 185, 373; conscious- 
ness of, 23; and nature, 17 & n, 
28 , 32; refusal of, 45; vision of, 
137 

self-discipline, 5, 188 
self-knowledge, 23 
self-mastery, 75, 158, 188 , 360 
self-revelation, 79 
selves, plurality of, 32-33, 74 
Semang, 423 

semen, 239, 248-49, 251, 253, 254, 
2 56, 266, 267, 270, 406; arrest 
of, 59, 130, 134 & n, 21 1, 

232, 249, 255, 362, 406-07, 
412-13; return of, 98, 232, 270, 
271, 318, 362 
Semites, 37 t 

Sen. Dmcsh Chandra, 413-14 
Senart, Emile, 159 n, 255 n, 264 n, 
37 1, 383, 396; quoted, 162, 374 
sensations, 47, 48 
senses, 1 1 , 20, 21 & n, 23, 37, 47, 
52, 55, 58, 66, 69, 78, 119, 149, 
I 06 , a ,3, Oja 

sensuality, 170 n, 205, 258, 381 
serenity, 50, 51, 97, 158, 178 
serpents, see snakes 
sexual acts, practices sexuality, 50, 
104, 190, 204, 205, 210, 22S, 
247, 2 13-19, 252, 254-67, 293, 
2.9S, 299, 306, 400, 406-07, 413, 
420-21 

Shah, Chimanlal Jaichand, 405 
5 1 8 
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Shahidullah, M., 252, 253 n, 254, 
260, 261 n, 268 n, 411, 425; 
quoted, 260-61 

shamans/-ism, 61, 102, 104 & n, 
105, 106, 118, 136, 214, 219, 

246, 306, 310, 311-41, 344 & n, 
347, 361, 384, 414, 418, 420 
shape, magical changing of, 312 , 

315 

Shastri, Dakshinaranjan, 300 n, 373, 
420 

Shastri, Haraprasad, 206 n, 250, 

342, 370, 400, 402, 403, 425; 
quoted, 410-1 1 
Shastri, Mukunda Rama, 408 
Shastri, Udaya Vira, 370 
Shastri, Vidhushekar, 250 & n, 41 1 
Shea, David, 299 it, 312 n, 391 
she-devils, 344 
sheep, sacrifice of. 387 
sheora tree, 387, 388 
sher-bakr, 430 
Shingon, 431 
ship, of heaven, 104, 105 
shouting, 414 

shrinking, magical, 88 n, 279 
Siam, 194 

Siberia, 310, 318, 321, 325, 326, 
330, 420 

sickness, 61, 230 n, 231, 381, 382 
siddhd ( 5 ) , Siddha(s), 129, 134 n, 

278, 280, 281, 283, 303; eighty- 
four, 295, 301-07, 308 n, 310, 

311, 312, 313, 317, 318, 368, 

384, 421-22 

Siddhacarvas, 251, 303 
siddha-deha, 274, 283 
siddhasana , 132, 390 
siddhi(s) Siddhi, 52, 60 , 85-94, 

102, 130. 131, 136. 140, 144, 

152, 153, 177-80, I9J, 205, 210, 
21 4, 230, 231, 262. 27 1, 276, 

279, 2S0, 294, 296, 298, 303, 

307. 321, 328, 333, 335, 336, 

338, 341, 347, 348, 383-84, 
398-99, 405, 414 

Si-do-in-dzou, 406 
sighing, 414 


sight, 21 n, 242; second, 136; 

supernatural, 89 
Siksananda, 279 
Sikslsamuccaya, see Santideva 
Silburn, Aliette, 389 
Silburn, Lilian, 395 
silence, 150 
silver, 279, 281 

Simeon the New Theologian, 64 
stmha, 129, 134 n 
simples, 278, 338 
Simpson, William, 422 
sin(s), 49-50, 133, 145, 231, 240, 
411; absolution of, 214; burning 
of, 185: five, 151 n, 170 n; and 
knowledge, 29 n 
Sind, 303, 312, 356 
Singh, Mohan, 409, 421 
singing, 414 

Sinh, Paficham, 245 n, 409 
Sinha, Nandalal, 367, 370 
Sinivall, 256 

Sirkar, Dines Chandra, 343 n, 

347 n, 348 n, 426 
Sita, 427 
Sitala, 297, 345 
sites, sacred. 220, 386-87 
sittars, 2S0, 416 

Siva, 103, 104, 105, 120 Sin, 121, 
134, 135, 143, 144. 203, 205, 
206, 208, 219, 238 n, 239, 2 13, 

2 15. 259, 262, 265, 266, 269, 
270, 272, 282 & n , 296, 297, 
303, 304, 305, 306, 307, 308, 
309, 314, 315, 318, 334, 338, 
342, 346, 3 17, 348, 3 19, 354, 
355, 356 , 35S, 386, 387, 388, 
419, 420, 422, 427 
Sivaism, see Saivism 
Siva Samhitd, see Samhita(s) 
skambhd. 115-16, 117 
Skanda Purana, see Purana(s) 
skandhd(s). 269 

skeleton(s), 300, 301 . contempla- 
tion of, 324-25, 336; dance, 
3-25—26 

skepticism, 186 
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skulls, 137, 138, 208, 2 96, 297, 

298, 299, 300, 301, 325, 336, 
419-20, 423 

sleep, 23 & n, 71, 96, 99, 123, 124, 
128, 151 n, 389 
sloth, 167 
smarana, 267 
4 materia, 237, 296, 29 9 
smell, sense of, 241 
smiths, 418, 419; and shamans, 418 
smoke, 106 
smrti, 92 n 

snakes, 132, 165, 208, 245, 306, 

312, 351-52, 428-29 
sobriety, 52 

societies, secret, 190, 384 
society, 95, 114, 158, 294 
Socrates, 1 10 n 
Sodasaka, see Haribhadra 
Sodasa-nitya-tantra, 304 
softness, 3S1 
soil, masters of, 428 
solar system, 87 
solitude, 95, 96, 167, 168, 170 
solve et coaguld , 274 
soma. 257, 283: cakra, 243; sacri- 
fice, 107-08, 1 1 1 
Soniadeva, Kathasaritilgara, 277, 
393, 414 
somarasa, 283 
sophists, Indian, 186 
sorcerer -ess, 29 h 322, 330, 332, 

3 35 Sc n, 343, 314 & n, 359, 

397, 419 

soteriologv, metaphysics as, 13 
soul, 8, 10, 1 1. 15-16', 26, 30, 52, 

1 IS, 149, 160, 163, 166, 336, 
367, 368. 381. 384. 394, 423; as 
bird, 329-30: and body. 169, 

291, 3 l *3 . cosmic. 1 12, 169. and 
God. 5. 160, 132: individual, 
and universal. 32. 127, 13 1, 140, 

1 11, ! 12. 15.3. 376. 393, 594. 
plurality of. 376, 39.3: reconstitu- 
tion of, 521: recovery of. .312-17 
pd-am. 521: -spirit, 32. of sub- 
stances, 29o, 291: supreme, 373 


sound{s), 241, 242, 407; mystical, 
126, 132-33, 151, 212, 213, 

215, 218, 242, 390-91 
Souran, King, 351 
South America, 226, 319, 320, 

323 & n, 347 
South Seas, 319, 349 
Sovani, Venkatesa Vamana, 368 
sovereignty, symbolism of, 221, 

428, 429 

space, cosmic, 131; infinity of, 172; 
inner, 328; sacred, 220, 225; 
time and, 83, 222, 304 
speculation, metaphysical, 163, 

204, 36 0, 361 

speculatives, Buddhist, 174, 176, 
183, 192 

speech, 49, 112, 115; intentional, 

41 1 

speleology, 361 
spells, magical, 213, 255 
spheres, seven, 128 
sphuta doctrine, 371 
spinal column, 1 1 7, 235 
spirit(s) Spirit, 5, 15-17 & n, 18, 
25. 26, 31 & tt— 32, 33, 34, 46, 

93, 124, 137, 1 IS, 160, 203, 204, 
25.9, 262, 307, 332, 335, 362, 
373. 378; ignorance of, 9, 14; 
and intelligence, 26-27: liberated 
and bound, 33; and matter, 8, 
31-32, 2S1, 2S3-S1, 363, 377; 
and nature, 26-30; possession 
by, 320 & n, 339; and substance, 
15, 17 n 

sraddha, 39, 92 n 
Sram3na(s), 135-36, 3S4 
sramditdkd fire, 139 
Srlb/iiiiVd, 298 n 

Sridhara, 409 

Srilalitasahdsrdnamastotram, 350 
Sn-samputa, 2 it n 
Sri-'dmpii-t/kj , 2 16 n 
srotapdrina, 39 8 
sr.sti, 11 

iruti, 2.9, 147, 392 
'rutnndrjsdrdld, 392 
Ssu-ma Cii'eng-cheng, quoted, 61 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien, 285 n, 2s7 n 
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Stapleton, Henry Ernest, 278 
stars, 236 
starvation, 190 
stasis, yogic, 76-79 
statue, living, 68; sacred, 54 
Stcherbatsky, T. (Fyodor Ippoli- 
tovich), 19 n, 375, 396; quoted, 
58 

stealing, 49, 205, 41 1 
Stein, Otto, 405, 416 
steps, seven, 32 6, 335 
sthiti, 38 

sthTilabhutanis, 20 n 
stomach, i5i 

stone(s), philosophers’, 277 n, 

288: precious, 284: worship of, 
307 

Strauss, Otto, 368, 370 
strength, 227 
study, 51 

stuffs, painted, and mandalas, 409 
Stflpd(s), 175, 19S, 225, 346, 425, 
426 

stupaprasiida, 2 36 

Stutterheim, Willem Frederik, 236 
styana , 381 
Suah, Luigi, 373 
subconscious. 21, 41-46, 47, 48, 
51, 69, 70, 99 

Subhadra. Jhanarnara, 210, 404 
Suhliasitasamgraha , 267 n. 2SO, 411 
subject, and object, 99 
sublimation. 285 n, 333 
Subranianian, K. R., 342 n, 426 
substance Substance, 9, 15, 17. 18, 
19-26, 32, 43, 73, 74, 93, 94, 
274. 279, 2S0, 371, 374, 416; 
and Spirit. 15, 17 n 
subterranean region, 220 
Sueandra, King, 204 
suddh, 297 
suddha mlrgd, 283 
Sudras, 403 

sufferimr, 1 °, 11 — 12 , 14—15, 18 , 

27. 2s. 32, 33, 34-85, 37, 80, 
ss. Kin. 168. 166. 206. -229 n, 

29 h 361. 3.74, 176 

Sutism, 62 n. 217, 292 
sugdtd (Buddhist), 392 


Sugata, 344 

sugar a, 392 

Sugiura, Sadajiro, 375 

sui, 392 

suicide, 35 

Sukhavati, 223 

Sllkra, 134, 253, 254, 260 

sukta, Vedic, 136, 137-38 

sula, 104 

sulphur, 291 

Sumangald Vilasini, quoted, 169 

Sumatra, 352, 430 

Sumbha, 387 

Sumer, 356 

Sumeru, 235 

sun, 97, 102, 134, 137, 178, 229, 
236, 238, 239, 240, 241, 2 1-2, 

244. 253, 269, 270, 271, 312, 

351, 37 t, 413, 428 
sunapha, 432 

Suny a, 205, 206, 208, 229, 245, 

253, 260, 261, 269. 404, 425 
Sunya Parana, see Purapa(s) 
suny at a, 215, 104 
SCinvavadas, 380, 381 
superabundance, and emptiness, 98 
superconsciousness, 99 
superhuman beings, 91, 92 
superknowledge, 169, 17 6. 178, 

ISO. 182, I 84, 280. 398, 399 
supernatural, 87. 325 
superstition, 188 

supports for concentration, see con- 
centration 
siirya, 2 to, 253 

susumna, 71, 125, 133, 1.34 n, 236- 
41, 245, 248, 253, 271 
susuptd, 123, 128 
s us lira, 252 

Sutralamhara, quoted, 412 
Sutta X/pjta, quoted, 191 
Su Tung-p’o, Treatise on the Dragon 
and the Tiger, quoted, 289 
sutura frontalis, 234, 241 
Sir, arnaprabhasasutra, 400 
Suzuki, Beatrice Lane, to 8 
Suzuki. Daisetz Teitaro, 107. t,3l 
s: idniythana cakra, 234, 241-42, 243 
szapna, 151 n 
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Svar, 128 
svara, 253 
svarga, 1 10 
Svargashram, 57 n 
svarupa, 82, 269, 380 
svasa-bhuman, 414 
Svatmarama Svamin, 229; Hatha- 
xogapradipika, 131, 211 n, 229, 
230 & n, 231 n, 232 n, 237 «, 

239 & n, 247 n, 248, 252 n, 268 n, 
302, 303, 382, 390, 409; quoted, 
232, 245, 249 n, 271 
Svetadvlpa, 288, 328, 414 
SvetSsvatara, 121 
Svetasvatara Upanisad, see Upani- 
sad(s) 

sweating, magical, 106-07, 331, 

385 

swing, ritual, 104, 105 
s\ llables, mystical, 130-31, 210, 

211 , 215, 218; see also OA/ 
syllogism, 375 

symbol(s)/symbolism, 227, 250- 
51, 252; architectonic, 401, 409; 
of ascent to heaven, 329-30; of 
axis mundi, 115: cemetery, 296; 
center of world, 105; of circurn- 
ambulation, 1 99; confusion in, 
SOI: death, 165; gynecological, 
110 & n; initiatory, see initiation; 
lunar, 300; macranthropic, 312- 
13; of mantra, see mantra, of 
opposite, 362; paradise, 222-23; 
of pot, 349-50. rebirth, 165; 
roval, 220 - 21 , sexual, 1 10 ; 
snake, 428; in Upanisads, 114 - 
17; water, 350-52, 42,3-29; 
weaving, 235; womb, 67 & n 
sympathy, metaphysical, 74 

T 

tablet, stone. 3 45 

T'ai-si K’nii Chueh, quoted, 67 n 

T'ai Tsung. emperor of China. 288- 

89 

Taittiriya Brahmana. .-.ee Brah- 
m ana s '■ 

Taittiriya Samhita, see SamhitTs) 


Taittiriya Upanisad, see Upanisad(s) 
Tajima, R., 407 

Takakusu, Junjiro, 367, 368, 369 
Taki, Shodo, 407 
talismans, 213, 28.9 
tamas, 19, 20 & n, 21, 23, 38, 

125 n, 2 53, 345 
Tamil(s), 280, 350, 393. 416 
Tandya-iMaha- Brahmana , see 
Brahmana(s) 

tanmatras, 20 n, 21, 23, 83 
Tantrabhidana, 407 
Tantra-maharnava , 304 
Tantrasara, see Abhinavagupta, 
Krsnananda 

Tantratattva, 403; quoted, 39-40 
tantrism, 6, 10, 40, 41, 54, 5.9, 61, 
71, 97, 98, 104. 106, 1 12, 120, 
128, 132 & n, 133, 134 & n, 135, 
137, 138, 140, Ml, 142, 153, 

192, 193, 196 n, 197, 1.98, 199, 
274, 277, 278, 287, 2.90, 293, 

295, 296, 300, 301, 302, 303, 

304, 305, 306, 308, 311, 317, 

318, 319, 320, 324, 325, 329, 

331, 336, 339, 342, 343, 3 44, 

346, 347, 348, 384, 387, 390, 

3,92 , 3 94 , 399-41 4, 420 , 426, 

431; and alchemy, 278-84, 415; 
“left-hand,” 128, 134, 1 42 , 200, 
232, 257, 303, 406; Yoga and, 
200-73 

tanu-motana, 414 

T'ao Hung-king, quoted, 284, 285 
Taoism, 59, 60, 67 & n, 261 n, 

267 n, 268 n, 286, 2.90, 413, 

416, 424; neo-, 61, 62 
tapas, 36, 39, 50, 51, 52, 89, 118, 
150, 161, 163, 321, 331, 337, 

385; and Yoga, 106-111 
tapasa , 1S7, 188 
tapasika, 391 
tdpdSl in , 108, 109, 138 
Tara, 202, 2 4 4, 260, 26 4, 40 4 
Tarlkhanda, 263 n. quoted, 248 
Taranatha, 28 1 
tarla, 125, 1 47 

Tarkatirtha, Parvati Charana, 403 
taruni, 233 
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taste, sense of, 242 
Tathagata, 166 , 181, 211 , 224 
Tatia, Nathmal, 404 
Tattabhusan, Hemchandra Gos- 
wami, 406 

tattl'd, 69, 87, 148, 362, 373, 376 
Tattva-kaumudi see Vacaspatimisra, 
Samkhya-tattva-kaumudl 
Tattvarthasaradipaka, see Sakalakir- 
thi 

Tattvasamasa, 370, 373 
Tattvasamgraha, see Santaraksita 
Tattvasiddhisastra, see Harivarman 
Tattvavaisaradj, see Vacaspatimisra 
Tauber, C., 430 
tiivasia, 391 

Tawnev, Charles Henrv, 277 n, 393 
Taylor, F. Sherwood, 417; quoted, 
291 

tcham, 325 
tcheod, 323-24 & n 
techniques, yogic, 36, 44, 45, 47- 
100, 120, 121-22, 125, 137, 
141-45, 293; in BhdgdVdii Gits, 
159-61; in Buddhism, 162-99; 
dissemination of, 431-32; in 
Mahabharata, 149-52 
tejas, 374 

Tejobindu Upani^ad, see Upanisad(s) 
tejodhatu, 195 

Telang, K. T., 14 9n, 154 n, 158 n, 
160 n, 263 n, 394 
Telchines, 419 

temple, 220, 222, 244, 305, 346, 
386, 395, 422; circumambulation 
of, 199, 224-25, 409 
temporality, 10, 363 
temptations, 49, 50, 52, 89, 90, 

171 

tensions, external, 66 
Tessitori, L. P., 306 n, 307 n, 421 
testimony, 375 
tetrad, 398 

theandrv, tantric, 235, 236 
theism -ists, Indian, 7, 139, 147, 
148, 1 49, 153 

Theophanes the Recluse, 410 
theophanv, mandala as, 220; sono- 
rous, 133 


Theragathas, 175 
Thibaut, George, 145 n, 298 n 
things, “subtle,” 87 
thirst, 88 

Thomas, Edward Joseph, 395-96 
thought, immobility of, 248, 260; 
knowledge of another’s, 178, 

179; and object, 193-94, 197; 
secular, 48, 82; and semen, 251, 
254; suppression of, 173 
throat, 88, 138, 247 
thunder, 246, 253, 260 
Thuriya, 351 
Thusandi, 351 

Tibet, 194, 201, 202, 300, 319, 
323, 324, 325, 329, 331, 336, 
344, 346, 362, 402, 415, 426, 
430, 431 

tiger-women, 344 
tigers, 306 

time, 94, 97, 124, 154, 204, 375; 
abolition of, 99, 223, 240; and 
alchemy, 287; beginning of, 183. 
184-85; cosmic great, 225, 271; 
emergence from, 86, 182, 183, 
184, 185, 244, 270, 271, 292, 
339-40; mythical, 6'7-6'«: and 
pain, 12; and space, 83, 222, 304 
Tippera, 348, 383 
tirthankara, 189, 405 
Tirthikas, 204 
Tittira Jataka, see Jataka(s) 
tobacco, 338 
Toki, Horyu, 406 
tombs, 307, 422 
tongue, 247 & n, 253 
Tonkin, 287 
torpor, 167 
torture, 150 

totality./ -ization, 55, 97, 99, 270, 
304 

touch, sense of. 242 
tradition, sacred, it, 121, 122 
trance, hypnotic, 78, 79 n, 93, 99, 
150, 172, 197. 397, 39S; sha- 
malllC, 312, 320, 327, 338, 339 
transcendence. 3, 4, 6, 35. 5 4, 68, 
98, 204, 243, 244-45, 247, 267 n 
270, 362, 363 
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transconsciousness, 99, 22 6 
transformation(s), alchemical, 279- 
80; of substance, 43, 274; vogic, 
130 

transhuman condition, 165, 199 
transmigration, 3, 11, 86, 164, 

182, 336 

“transmission of doctrine,” 307-1 1 
transmutation, final, 291-92; see 
also metals, transmutation of 
transohjectivity, 25 1 
transpersonality, 34, 157 
transportation, magical, 130 
trataka, 230, 231 
Travastrimsa, 223 
tree, cosmic, 326; cults, 349, 354, 
386, 388; sacred, 345-46; sha- 
manic, 326; woman and, 346, 
426, worship, 358, 387, 388 
triad, 374, 398 

triangle, symbolism of, see mandala 
tribes, autochthonous Indian, 105, 
106, 202, 357, 386-88, 408, 426; 
Yoga and, 293-358, 360, 361 
T nkikhibrah mana Upanifad, see 
l’panisad(s) 

Trover, Anthony, 299 n, 312 n, 

391 

truth (s), 4, 36, 19, 80, 147, 149, 
164, 165, 167, 16s, 174, 175. 
201, 20 t. 208, 235, 253 «, 295, 
329, 379, 382, 415: of body, 

265; of universe, 265 
Ts'an Tung Ch’i, see Wei Pc- 
s' a ng 

Tson-kha-pa, 401 

Tsou Yen, 2 s 6, 287 

Tucci, Giuseppe, 221 n , 223 n, 

225 n, 280 n , 308 n, 3 46 n, 873, 
375, 377. 379, 396. 400, 401, 

402 , 40 4 , 408 , 409, 419, 421, 
426, 431 

Tu jen, 10 4 n 
'fungus, 31,8 
turban, 356 
Turkistan, 276 

turha. 57 n. 71, 99, 124, 128. 132, 

398 

Tuslta, 223 


Tvashtri, 255 
twice-born, 6, 145, 272-73 

U 

udana, 111 n, 242, 384 
udgitha , 257 
Udhili, 421 

L'draka Ramaputra, 162 
uduma tree, 388 
udumbara , 104, 349 
Udumbarika Sihanada Suttanta, 

188; quoted, 167 
Udvana, 344 
ajana sadhana, 270, 318 
Ujjam, 296 
ulta sadhana, 270, 318 
umbilicus, see navel 
uncertainty, 51-52 
unconditioned, 3, 95, 96, 164, 165, 
166, 167, 174, 177, 179, 182, 
185, 192, 193, 1 98, 19,9, 253 n. 
332 

unconscious, 45, 46, 224, 235; col- 
lective, 207, 225 n, 226: and 
consciousness, 221 - 22 , 226-27: 
integration of, 225 n 
unconsciousness, 173 
understanding, 165 
underworld. 1 1 5, 312 
unhappiness, 382 
unification, yogic, 5, 55, 56, 57, 
96-98 

unio mystica, 153, 160, 161 
union, mystical, 153, 160, 161, 

258. 265-66, 306, 318, 432 
unity Unity, 35, 44, 46, 97, 98, 99 
109. 12 4, 206, 219, 260, 268, 
269, 270 

universe, 21. 138, 154, 229 n : 
dissolution of, it); pillar of, 
115-16, religious, 207; sonorous 
215. soul and, 32: tantric, 225- 
26: truth of, 265; twofold, 21; 
see also world 
untnani, 2 43 

unreality, 172, 199, 208, 216 
iipadhi, 27, 31 n 
Upagupta, 398 
524 
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Upanisad(s), 10, 16, 28, 53, 70, 

111 & n, 147, 149, 1 59 n, 160, 
163, 167, 187, 206, 227, 255, 
257, 268, 333, 371, 382, 388- 
89, 393, 396, 398; Amrtabindu , 
124, 128 ; quoted, 125; Aruneya, 

127, 128; Brahma, 127, 128; 
Brahmabindu, 128, Brahmavidya, 
128 ; Brhadaranyaka, 16 & «, 

2 on, 116, 118 & n, 134 n, 

235 n, 255, 320 n, 334 n, 389, 
390, 394; quoted, 254, 255, 263, 
390; Chandogya, 118 & a, 235 n, 
374, 389; quoted, 28, 112, 120, 
257; Culika, 103, 127; Dhyu- 
nabindu, 128, 129, 133-35; 
quoted, 134, 390: Garbha, 183 n; 
Hamsa, 389; Isa, 160, 394; 
Jabald, 127; Kanthasruti, 127; 
Katha, 117, 118 & n, 383, 3 89: 
quoted, 119 & n, 120; Kausitaki, 
29 n. quoted, 112; Khurika, 389; 
Kfurika, 12S, 382; Maitri 
( Maitrayani ), II 9 n, 12 1—27, 

1 28, 297, 389; quoted, 125, 126; 
MandUkya, 122-24, 389; quoted, 
123-24: Mundaka, quoted, ill; 
Nadabindu , 128, 129, 132-33, 

390; Paramahamsa, 127, 128; 
Pd'supatabrahma, 129; Pran- 
dgnihotra, ill n, Prasna, 

103, 134 n ; SarpnyJsa^ 127-28, 
129: Samnyasa, 127; Szetasratara, 
13, 16, 120, 121, 377. 382, 389; 
quoted, 121, 122; symbolism and 
gnosis in, 114-17; Taittiriya, 

117; T risikhibruh m ana, 237 n, 

382; Varaha, 129: Yoga and, 
117-35; YogakundaVt , 129; 
Togasikha, 128. Togatattra, 128, 
129-32, 290; quoted, 130; yogic, 
127, 128-35 
Upd-plthdS, 228 

upaya, 91, 92, 240, 253, 265, 269 
Ur, 356 n 
Uralun, 427 
urbanism. 348-53, 360 
urddhakraiaka , 392 
urethra, 232-33 


Ur-GJta, 394 
Urgrund, 206 
urine, yogin’s, 280, 281 
UrvasI, 350 
Usanas, 152 
U Thlen, 428 
Utpala, 391 

usnlsa-kamald, 244, 246 
Uttarakuru, 223 & n 
Uvasagadasdo, 399 

V 

vac, 40, 116, 212 
vacana , dbhipniyika, 41 1 
Vacaspatimisra, 8, 13, 16 n, 3.9 n, 

50 n, 55, 70, 71, 76, 77, 81 n, 

83 n, 91, 92 n, 93, 278, 369, 372, 
373, 374, 375, 383; quoted, 51, 
53, 87, 88; Bhamutl, quoted, 13; 
Nyuyuvdrtikutdtpdryatlku, 22 n: 
Sumkhyd-tattvd-kdumudi , 8, 16 n, 
25 & n, 376, 377; quoted, 13, 22, 
25-26, 369: Tattvavaisuradi, 9, 
372, 374: quoted, 380 
Vachal, 312 

vagabondage, 297; see also ascetics, 
wandering 
vagina, 255 & n 
Yagisvarakirti, 2S1 
VaiUidnasasmartasutra, ill, 139-42, 
235 n, 390, 422; quoted, 1 1 1 n 
vairagya, 29 
Vain fieas, 139 
Yairocana, 211 
Yaisali, 162 
Vdisnaz Imudrj, 390 
Yaisnavites, 229 
vaihadeva , 139 
Vajapeva, 255 

vajra, 206, 238, 252 & n, 253, 260 
Vajradhara, 260 
Vujrapani, 224 
vdjrasana , 230 n, 382 
vajrasattra Yajrasattva, 252, 260, 
304, 308 

Vajrayana, 201, 204, 274, 2.93, 304, 
342. 402 

zajrolimudru, 131, 132 n, 134, 248- 
49, 271 
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Valakhilyas, 139 
Vallabhacaryas, 299, 420-21 
Tam, 130 
Vamacara, 305 

ramacan{s), Vamacaris, 128 , 134, 

142, 205, 206, 257, 294, 297, 

2 99, 305, 421 
Vamadeva, 183 
vamadevya, 257 
Vanadurga, 387 
vanydsana, 391 
Yarahamihira, 391, 432 
Vardha Upanisad, see Upanisad(s) 
Varuna, 241, 350 
Vasaka, Bhuvanana Chandra, 409 
VdSdnd(s ') , 42—43, 44, 45, 4/ 
vasantasara, 300 
Vasistha, 264, 350. 

Vasistha Dharma Sastra, quoted, 

145 

vasitva , 88 n 

Vasu, Nagendra Nath, 341, 425 
Vasu, Rai Bahadur Srisa Chandra, 

40 n, 54 n, 409, 423 
Vasubandhu, 192,371, 375; quoted, 
166 ; Abhnlharmakosa , I9«, 171 n, 
182, 192, 397, 398, quoted, 184; 
Bodhisattrabhumi , 216; Vijhapti- 
matratasiddhi, 381, 407 
Vasudeva, 395 
Vata, 102 

Vats, M. S., 3,53, 405, 430 
Vutstayana. 368 
zu\odhltu, 196 
z\iut Vayti, 102 , 131, 283 
Veda(s) -ism, 14. 53, 96, 98, 101 - 
05, 112, 113, 111, 115, I 16, 

120 //. 123, 128, 133. 136, 138, 
143, 144, 115, 116, 117, 

149, 150, 157. 161, 165. 187, 

20 1, 21 2, 2 1 3, 220, 255, 250. 254, 
255, 26 1, 287, 293, 500, 31.9, 

321, 326, 327, 331, 333, 

335, 557 3c n, 338 /;, 346, 356, 
358, 37 1, 377. 382. 38 1, 385, 

392. 59s, toi , M)3 , H/7. 11 S; 

Athdna. 102 n. 10-3 n n, 104 n, 
105 //, 1 "S. ! 15 & 235 n, 

250 n, 58 5, Rg-, lul, 102, 105, 


106, 111, 1 16 n, 117, 137, 138, 
183, 250 n, 326 n, 327, 338, 

352, 357, 384, 385, 418; quoted, 
108, 183, 329; Tajur, 212 
Vedanta, 9, 12, 16, 32, 33, 76, 89, 
90, 127, 131, 132, 135, 144, 145, 
149, 159, 163, 206, 229, 268, 

394 

Veda.nta-sa.ra, 16 
Vedanta-sutra-bhasya, 13 
Vedanta-sutras, 127, 145 n 
redhaviddhi, 393 
vedi, 111 n 

vegetable condition, 54, 66-67 
vegetation cults, 300, 343, 344, 

346, 349, 356, 387, 388, 426, 

431 

veins, mystical, 133, 134, 135, 141, 
234, 236-41, 251, 253 
Vena, 103 

Venkata Ramanayya, V., 426 
vicSra, 81 
vice, 176, 382 

victim, sacrificial, and divinity, 
305-06 

videha, 40, 91, 92 
Vidura, 1 52 
vidya, 13, 180 n 

VidySbhusaqa, Satis Chandra, 375, 

379 

Vidyaratna, Taranatha, 403, 410, 
407 

Vidvarnava, Rai Bahadur Srisa 
Chandra, see Vasu, Rai Bahadur 
Srisa Chandra 
Vicnnot, Odette, 426, 431 
vigil, ascetic, 107, 108 
Tljanighantu, 407 
vijnana, 380 

Vijnanabluksu, 8, 9, 16 , 25 n, 50 n, 
72, 76, 77-78, 80, 81, 83, 84, 

92 & n, 372, 373, 375, 380-81; 
Sdmkhya-pravaciina-bhrisya, 370, 
376. quoted, 23, 375, 380, 381; 
Togdsdrd-samgrdha, 71, 72 n, 

76 n, SO n, 8 t n, 92 n , .93 n, 372; 
quoted. 7S; Tugdiarttikd, 9, 372 
Vijnanavada, 371, 372 
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Vijnaptimatratasiddhi , see Vasu- 
bandhu 
vikara, 24 
Vikramasila, 408 
v iksipta, 37, 78, 79 
village, master of, 386 
viluthita, 414 

Vimala Dharma Surya, king of 
Siam, 194 
vimarga, 141 
Vinaya, 397; quoted, 180 
Vipula, 78, 79 n, 152 
Vira, Raghu, 407 
virtues, 84, 209, 382 
Virupa, 421 
i ’try a, 92 n 
Visargas, 141, 142 
visions, 226 

Visnu, 72, 81, 89, 119, 120 , 126, 
128, 133, 137, 138, 141, 144, 

147, 148, 203, 242, 255, 264, 

307, 346, 347, 395, 419, 427, 428 
Visnuism, 141, 146, 148, 153, 160, 
161, 201, 264, 266, 297, 394, 
413-14 

Visnu Purina, see Purana(s) 
Visnusmrti, quoted, 145 
Visser, Marinus Willem de, 407, 
408, 414 

visualization, sacred, 207-11, 218 
visuddha cakra, 242 
Visuddhimagga, see Buddhaghosa 
Yitala, 1 28 
vitarka, 81 
Vivasvat, 154 
t iveka, 44 
z 'ivekaja, 170 

vocabularies, secret, 214, 246, 249- 
54, 263 

vocal powers, vogic, 1 30 
Vogel, Jean Philippe, 426, 428 
void, 205, 206, 208, 209, 215, 222, 
245, 269, 40 t 
Volhardt, Ewald. 301 
vowels, tantric, 407 
ZTdtya(s), 103-04, 105, 337, 384 
r ratyastoma, 103, 104 
zriksa, 21 
Vrindaban, 265 


vrtti, see cittavrtti 
vyadhi, 381 
Vyali, 281, 282, 421 
vyana, 104, 111 n, 384, 385 
vyanjana, 253 
vyapti, 376, 377 

Vyasa, 9, 16 n, 17, 20 n, 27, 30, 

37, 38, 39 & n, 41 n, 42, 52, 53, 
55, 74, 75, 81 n, 83 n, 85 n, 89, 
90, 91 & n, 92 n, 93, 278, 371, 
372, 373, 374, 375, 377, 381, 
383; quoted, 49-50, 51, 70, 72, 
81-82; Yoga-bhasya, 9, 372, 375; 
quoted, 69 

W 

Waddell, Laurence Austine, 402, 
404, 407, 421, 431, 
waking state, 123, 124, 128 
Walev, Arthur, 62 n, 279 n, 285 n, 
286 n, 289 n, 290 n, 416, 417, 
418, 425 

Walleser, Max, 415 
Walter, Hermann, 234, 252 n, 409 
Wang Hsiian-ts’e, 289 
Ward, W., 420 

Warren, H. C., 168 n, 1 69 n, 179 n 
warriors, 333 
washerwoman, 261 n, 263 
Wassilieff, W., 401, 407 
water(s), 130, 13 1, 193 n, 1 95-96, 
242, 272, 350-52, 428-29; cults, 
354; floating on, isi; primordial, 
67, 106 n; as seed, 110; walking 
on, 178 

Watters, Thomas, 414 

wav Way. Great, 237; Middle, 

237, 240, 241; mystical, 140 & n 
Wavman, Alex, 389, 401 
weaving, symbolism of, 235 
Weber, A., 395 
weight, power of, 88 n 
Wei Po-yang, Ts an T'ung Ch'i, 

28 6 n, 288 n, 289; quoted, 285- 
86 

Welden, Ellwood Austin, 367, 389 
W est. India and, 431-32 
Westermarck, Edvard Alexander, 
421 
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Wheeler, R. E. M., 353, 357 
Whitehead. Henry, 349 n, 427 
whole 'Whole, 123; and part, 95, 
98, 380 

wickedness, 140 
Wieger, Leon, 416, 417 
wife, 253; of God, 308-09 
Wikander, Stig, 146 n, 384, 385, 
392 

Wilhelm, Hellmut, 62 n 

will, 48, of God, 76, irresistible, 

88 n 

Wills, Charles James, 421 
Wilson, Horace Hayman, 259 n, 
370, 401, 420, 423 
wind(s), 102, 130; cosmic, 117, 
235, 327, 337 n, 385; vital, 283 
wine, ritual, 205 
Wmternitz, Moriz, 103, 279 n, 

384, 392, 394, 399-400, 401, 
402, 407, 428, 432 
wisdom Wisdom, 69, ,92 n, 93, 

175, 176, 177, 1 SO n, 202, 253, 

2 69, 396 

witchcraft, tantrism and, 426 
withdrawal, final, 9 S 
witness, situation of, 34 
Wogihari, Unrai, 216 n 
woman, women, 202-03, 253, 255, 
259-67; celestial, 89: Divine, 

26 K devout, 266; low -caste, 

261 n: luminous, 152. and man, 
265; and sovereignty. 429; ster- 
ile, 299, and tree, 346, 426 
womb, 67 & n, llO, 18 1 , 252, 385, 
406, 419 

Woodrotfe, Sir John (Arthur Ava- 
lon !, 238 n, 239 n, 246 n. 264 n, 
38 2, 103, 406, 407, 410; quoted, 
248 

Woods, Janies Haughton, 9. 371, 
372, .376 

Woodward, F. L.. 176' n, 191 & n, 

1 96 n, 1 97 n , 7S2 

word's'’ Word, 48, 116 . 126 , 212, 
251: and nonword, 126 
works, religious, 109, 112 , 117 , 
255 


world, beginning of, 193; center of, 
105, 115-16, 117, 220, 222, 225, 
328; creation of, 6s; destruction 
of, 193: eternity of, 181, 182, 

185; evolution of, 20-23; as 
illusion, 9; periodic creation and 
destruction of, 225, 244, 271, 

274; rejection of, 10; remaking 
of, 109; sacred, 100; withdrawal 
from, 5, 12 

worship, 109, 135, 342 
Worster, William, 325 n 
wrath, 15 1 n 

Wright, Arthur Frederick, 390 
Wright, Daniel, 303, 309 n 
Wulff, Karl, 402 

Wu, Lu-chiang, 286 n, 288 n, 289 n, 
417 

Wu Ti, emperor of China, 285, 

287, 288 

Y 

yob-yam, 259 
Tajur-Veda, see Veda(s) 

Yaksas yaijas, 345, 346, 390, 393, 
426 

Yaksmi(s), 344-45, 346, 426 
yarn, 131 

yama, 48, 49. 125, 141, 389 

Yama, 1 18 , 313, 315, 316, 317 

ya m uni ■ Yamuna, 2 5 3 

yang, 284, 412, 416, 418 

yantra, 219, 220 

yaiasvml, 2,37 

yatm, 151 , 3.91 , 422 

yawning, 414 

Yen-ehu, 26 1 

yin, H2, 416, 418 

Ymir, 107 & n 

yoga, 3, 4, 5, 6, 117, 149-50, 169, 
395; -darlana, 6, 36 1 0 1 ; -deha, 
.318 

't oga, and aboriginal India, 293- 
358, 360, 361. and alchemy, 274— 
92, 416; baroque, 77. 1 1 7, 132, 
14t, 150; and Brahmanism, 162 - 
,99. 378, 395-96: and Hinduism, 
143-46; of Jainists, 404-05; in 
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Mahabharata, 146-54; popular 
religions and, 341-48; Samkhva-, 
see Samkhva; and shamanism, 

3 1 8— ‘26, 334-41; tantrism and, 
200-73; tufas and, 106-111; 
techniques, see techniques, yogic; 
triumph of, 143-61; and Upani- 
sads, 117—35 
Yrga-bhassa , see Vvasa 
Yugabindu, see Haribhadra 
Yogacara school, 193, 201 
Yngacintamdni, 59 
1 'ogadrstisa m uccay a , see Haribhadra 
YngakunJall Ypanisad, see Upani- 
sad(s) 

yoganga, 53, 69, 76, 93 n 
Yogasara-sa mgr aha, see Vijnana- 
bhiksu 

Yogaslstra, see Hemacandra 
Yogahkha Ypanisad, see Upanisad(s) 
Yoga-sutras , see Patanjali 
yuga-tantrd, 201 
Yogatattza Ypanisad, see Upani- 
sad(s) 

xogdvacara, 194, 195 
Yugaracara’s Manual of Indian 
Mysticism, The, 194-97, 382; 
quoted, 396-97 

Yugavarttika, see Yijnanabhiksu 
Yuga-zija, 317 
Yugaiimsikd, see Haribhadra 
\ogi, extreme tantric as, 305 


Yogi, 349 

yogin(s), as alchemists, 274-78, 
304, 414-15, 422: archetype of, 
75; burial of, 307 & n, 422-23; 
and fakirs, 423-25; and meta- 
physicians, 173—77. and muni, 

102; perfect, 30 3: as plant, 51, 
66-67: and tapasvin, 109 
Y ogini ( s ) iyoginis, 246, 25.9-60, 
261, 262, 343-44, 405, 426, 428 
yogyatd, 16 & «-l7 & n, 27, 6'S 
yoni, 160, 219, 241, 243, 307, 3 17, 
349 

yonimudra, 134, 231, 248, 406 
yonisthana cakra, 243 
Yoni-tantra, 305 n 
Yu, 418 

Yudhisthira, 148, 152 
Yuen, H. B.. 417 
Yii-fang chih-yao, quoted, 413 
yugd(s). 123, 124, 199 
yuganaddha, 2 69 
Yule, Sir Henry, 423 
yiipa, 32 6, 335 

Z 

Zen, 216 . 407. 431 
Zimmer. Heinrich, 123, 124 n, 387, 
389, 403, 408, 409; quoted, 203 
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